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VENTILATION 


CHOOL Ventilation is a very serious 

proposition and a very difficult one 
to handle satisfactorily. The old time 
systems never have been entirely satis- 
factory, and it is necessary to resort to 
opening the windows. This has its ob- 
jections on account of draft, dirt, etc., but 
does furnish the necessary fresh air. 


The new “Berry Window Ventilator”’ 
solves the problem. It attaches direct to 
the window, admits the fresh air, pre- 
vents drafts and keeps out the dirt. 
It costs nothing for operation, is indestruc- 


tible and does not interfere with the oper- 
ation of the window. 


Send us the size of your rooms, size, num- 
ber and location of your windows and the 
number of pupils in the room, and let us 
show you how to get good air for your 
classrooms. 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Supt. of Public 
Schools of Chicago, has them in her own 
office and has recommended their use in 
the classrooms of the Chicago schools. 


QRR & [ornowanr 


14-16 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 

















Natural Slate Blackboards ses srr" 


Best for Schoo] Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 















“Flastic Currency” on Blackboards 


The value of your purchasing dollars shrinks or swells 
according to the value you receive. 

If you buy inferior blackboards, artificial blackboards, 
every dollar’s worth really costs you two dollar’s worth 
(if not more), because sooner or later they have to re- 
pair or replace these boards. That is why in our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


the first cost is your last cost. They are made 
from the same imperishable material that defied 
weather wear on house tops for generations and 
generations. 





















VENTILATION and SANITATION 


o absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 
They need no reblacking; they do not disintegrate. 





















Being non-porous they do not absorb the water and THE 
therefore can readily be cleaned without detriment to “KEENAN” 
their surface. KIND 


Their smooth, velvet face does not become ‘“‘chalky,”’ 
is easy to write upon, and presents the writing without 
hurting the eye. 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 


Send for our free booklet on “How to Judge, Buy and 
Install Blackboards.” Everyone who wants his 
‘“money’s worth’? when buying blackboards ought to 
have it. 








It is a “lightning protector” that will save you from the 
“lightning of blame’ on your blackboard purchases. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 









Keenan Structural Slate Co, 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 





















Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 





Biggest Value Ever Offered 


A WELL MADE PENCIL SHARPENER 
AT A RIDICULOUSLY LOW PRICE. 










| $2.50 $2.50 
a 1A ; Write for Write for 
=| Furniture for Free Hand special epectal 


school offer. 





school offer. 


and Mechanical Drawing 
and special Manual Train- 
ing equipment. If you 
are considering new 
equipment this summer 
write us for full informa- 
tion on stock and special 
furniture to exactly meet 
your conditions. 















Sharpens every pencil made. Offers choice of points 
| | ranging from blunt to fine. Twin cutters offer per- 
fect support to the pencil during sharpening opera- 
tion. Cannot break points. Cutters can be re- 
sharpened and again used any number of times. 












Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
585 ATLAS BLOCK, - - CHICAGO 





American Drafting Furniture Go. 


40-55 Railroad St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





We offer pencil sharpeners ranging from $1.50 to $7.50. Send for further data. 


The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at we time for the — of any = 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


SUITE 814-623, 26 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSEIit has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 


trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 


ADAMS SCHOOL and OFFICE BUREAU 


364 Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We can supply school boards and superintendents of schools with a complete line of teachers 
from Kindergarten to College. Requests meet prompt attention. 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 





YOU HAVE THE VACANCY AND KNOW ITS REQUIREMENTS 


WE HAVE THE TEACHER AND KNOW HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 
EIGHTEEN YEARS spent in studying the perplexing problems that con- 
front you at this season of the year. We have assisted hundreds of 
others—Why not let us help you? 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY Bowling Green, Ky. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., OKLAHOMA OITY, OKLA. 
We are ready to fill unexpected vacancies. Schoo! officials, wire or write us your needs. 
You will be pleased with results, and methods. L. CREGO and MRS. L. CREGO, Mgrs. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS? AGENCY © a saat a 

North Yakima, - Wash. 

Has large direct call from California to the Dakotas, Specialists— Manual Train- 
ing, Commercial, etc., in great demand. Write or wire us. 





Specialists Department 


All Manual, Industrial, Scientific, and 
Cultural Arts. A splendid enrollment 
of Specialists. Full records presented. 


COT She Sere 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


W. H. JONES, Mer. Columbia, S. C. 





somes. Cees 12 Roberts Street, 
NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, z ots Street, D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


Ww. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDENT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State oa 1908-11 14 years Co. oun. Cass Co. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY "%.trsrest.st 


Has first-class vacancies now 


Recommends on request of employer. Teachers and offi- 
cers for public and private schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and univer- 


sities. Register now for season of 1914-15 JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 


is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AN AGENCY 
ee OS IEP ie 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Sere, shdicetatntene N.Y. 


that is more. Ours 
5 81 Cha ot Street 
ALBANY TEACHERS AGENGY, Inc. - acsany, n. ¥. 
PROVIDES SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES WITH COMPETENT TEACHERS 
ASSISTS TEACHERS IN SECURING POSITIONS. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. ano TREAS, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’Y ano MGR. 





THE OLD METHOD - - 

Selecting the Best Teacher 

From a Chance Lot. 

THE NEW METHOD 

The Superintendent writes 
or wires for definite informa-|| 
tion and gets just the teacher} 
he requires thru 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE | 
DENVER, COLORADO 








THE OLD METHOD - HE NEW METHOD 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country, 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Trelalag 5 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers Agency 

Commercial Branches 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years —— 
(School Supervisors _ THE OLD RELIABLE 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS. Write us To-Day for FREE BOOKLET. WM. RUFFER, Manager 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


BE a ae 


a a 
WER OCKY MT TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMPIRE BLOG. DENVER, COLQ. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 858 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 


Oldest « and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


a as 
THE 





The best way to secure a 5 heeibie nana Supestatendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He ‘has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency MADISON 


WISCONSIN 
Manual and Industrial Subjects; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural Branches; Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency con- 
ducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated under the laws of, and 
operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by 
Willard N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. 
Western Branch: Spokane 





When wanting ateacher of an industrial sub- 
ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Manual Training 
Domestic Economy 
Drawing 
Commercial 
Agricultural 


Motto: ‘The Right | Teacher 
in the Right Place.’ 
R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Ass’t Mgr. 


Dewberry School ‘Agency 


ses two years’ experience. 


The TEAGHERS’ EXCHANGE. eee TEACHEAS, TUTORS = soot 
COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY | 


1315 Califo S 
Operates thruout the entire West. a treet. DENVER. COLO. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. . ~ SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 





ESTABLISHED 18! 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL wr OUR BUREAU AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


is licensed and bonded, with the sanction of a great 
State behind it. We expect to continue to grow thru 
efficient, honorable service and satisfied patronage. 


OUR CENTRAL LOCATION 18 YOUR ADVANTAGE. 
JOSHUA RICHMOND, Manager 


St. Louis County Bank Building 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Chicago, 413 Steinway: Hall’ Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat: Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash.; Chamber Commerce Bldg. 
Vacancies from the University to the thal ah) aoe Ts 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 


The Coe Educational Bureau 


BERT A. GRANT, MGr. 
WEBSTER’ GROVES, ST. Louis, MO. 


UD Pitan 
ASU SUE ARYL d 
eal SUBS CLANS) 
TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 

ATHLETICS 
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School Soand Journal 


Sel{-RKeleasing Hire Exit Latches 


School Boards should mention to their architects to specify Hon Duprin for all 
entrance, fire escape, and auditorium doors (have them send us a sketch of their lay-out, 
we'll help them to specify economically and correctly). 


Now is the time to anticipate your summer repairs. 


Equip all your entrance and fire-escape doors of old schools with 
Hon Buprin devices. 


If interested we will give you a list of cities who are now using hundreds of sets---ask 
them for their experience with Hon Buprinus, 
as we publish no testimonials. 
























Simple in construction. 
Unexcelled in workmanship. 
Strong to withstand severest handling. 


Mechanism so well balanced that a mere child can 
operate. 


Can not become blocked by accident or design. 
Failure to operate is impossible. 

We make a special device for every special condition. 
Expert advice at your command. 


Thousands of these Latches in use on Schools, 
Churches, Theatres, Auditoriums, Factories, De- 
partment Stores, etc., etc. 


Any hardware dealer can furnish them. 


If your dealer is not posted write us, or, ring up 
our Branch Office: 


Branch Offices 


Atlanta, Ga........ Beaullieu & Applewhite 
Birmingham, Ala...Brewer & Scanlan 
Boston, Mass. ..... Robert J. Gilkie 
Buffalo, N. Y. .....Harwick & Co. 
Chicago, Ill........ John C. Bold 


Cincinnati, Ohio...The Kirchner Brick Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio ...E. B. Horne Co. 
Columbus, Ohio ...R. L. Watson 

Dallas, Texas...... H. W. Pring & Co. 
Denver, Colo. ..... W. H. Clark 

El Paso, Texas ....C. C. Gaines 
Jacksonville, Fla...Beaullieu & Applewhite 
Los Angeles, Cal...W. H. Steele 

Nashville, Tenn....Geo. W. Ruth 

New York, N. Y....Grant Pulley & Hdwe Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa....T. B. & H. S. Hendrickson 
Portland, Oregon ..A. J. Capron 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Harris Bros. 

San Francisco, Cal..A. W. Pike & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo...... W. E. Way 

Seattle, Wash......F. T. Crowe @ Co. 
Spokane, Wash....F. T. Crowe & Co. 
Tacoma, Wash.....F. T. Crowe ® Co. 


No. 27—Inside Elevation 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. Mackenzie Bros. 
Vancouver, B. C....Wm.N. O’Niel & Co. 
Sidney, Australia ...F. Lindsay Thompson 


SAFE EXIT IS A UNIVERSAL DEMAND’’ London, England ...George Grant & Co. 


$e See Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


CATALOG 12¢ General Distributors 


‘“‘In Sweets Index’’ pages 770 and 771 120-124 East Washington Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Incorporated 1914 1428 Front Ave. N. W. 
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Our 
Laboratory 
Equipment 
is of the 


Highest 
Grade 


No. 1020% 





Tables, Cases, Hoods, Sinks, and Aquariums in 
stock for prompt shipments. 


We are in excellent position to make 


SPECIAL LABORATORY FURNISHINGS 
to meet individual requirements 


Our Domestic Science Furnishings 


are considered the standard. The line includes Tables 
with tops of wood, 
porcelain or sana- 
toid. 

Stoves, single or 
double, Sewing Tab- 
les and Cabinets, Stor- 
age Cases, WallCases, 
China Cabinets, Lock- 
ers, Wardrobes, Book- 
cases. 


G2 Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se Se 


A large Assort- 
ment of stock patterns 
from which we can 
make prompt ship- 
- ments. 





Our Manual Training Benches 


are made from clear white maple only. When you stop 

to consider the material, design, construction, quality, 

arrangement and price, you will admit that our Benches 
are the best value that money can buy. 


SRD We have letters from customers who 
of e have used our Benches for 20 years. 
e g They state that they are still giving them 

RAPIO? Satisfactory Service. 
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School Sound Sournal 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Vocational Equipment 


For All Departments 











= 


rstabiished 381 GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. _ cavitat paiain est 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


$250,000.00 Inc 


LABORATORY 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 





No. 84 


MANUAL TRAINING 


25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 AS 25 25 25 2S 25 2S 2S 2S 25 AS 2S 2S 2S 25 2S 25 2S 2S 2S 2S AS 25 2S 25 2S 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 AS 25 25 A Se 








or 





School SoandZournal 
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in Established 1881 GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. Capital Paid in 


) Incorporated 1914 $250,000.00 


1428 Front Ave. N. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
Laboratory Furnishings 


Wass assssssscasasssseoosts 





SPECIAL NOTE 


Send us a rough sketch, or blue print, of the space 
available in any department. Tell us the number of 
students you wish to accommodate. 

We will submit a suggestive arrangement of the 
equipment and quote you a price. 


THIS SERVICE IS FREE 


2 SS ess esssssssssssssas 


Drawing Tables 
for the 
Grades or Advanced Work 


Our line includes 


Still Life Screens 
Model Stands 
Shadow Boxes and 
Drawing Board Cases 
Lockers 

Fitting Platforms 





DRAWING 
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GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO., 7 
Qo. Grand Rapids, Mich, | 
4 
- Please send me Catalog illustrating and describing your line of . 
= School Furnishings, No. 23 [] Laboratory Furnishings No. 24 [| 4 
21 Domestic Science Furnishings No. 25 [| -- 
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5 Name : eee 7 
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School . ~ 
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Steel Furniture is 
worthy of the most 
modern fire- proof 
building 


As Easy to Clean 


$2,500.00 
School Boa: 


CHOOL as a 
NUKE China Dish 





THE COLUMBIA PLAN 
YS CH@L (¢>5 ) 
FROM FACTORY TO SCHGDL RGDM Upp - FROM FACTORY TO SCHGDL RGDM 


We offer you the opportunity of furnishing your 
building with Sanitary Steel Furniture of the most 
improved designs, made in the best equipped steel 
working factory in the country. Let us tell you 
more about our Sani-Steel products. Send for cir- 
culars. This is the age of steel. Keep up with 
advanced ideas. 
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Domestic Science Table No. 32 
White Enameled inside and out 
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Columbia 
Sanitary Steel 
Dictionary 


° . Adjustable Steel Frame Manual e. 
Bani Sleek Training Benches Bani Slee 
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SANITARY STEEL 
ADJUSTA8LE 

RECITATION BENCHES 
for less than the eld style. 





Furnished with or 
without drawers 











Steel Stools Steel Book Stacks 


Cheaper than wood and far better 
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Easy to sweep 
Our Science Catalog is one of the most complete r a 
issued. A copy should be on your desk. If you Sani-Steel Dictionary Soemeany A 


‘ unbreakable 
do not have one, drop us a card. Holder and Book Case 
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Position Wanted. 


By young engineer who can design and oper- 


the Mechanical Equipment for school 
suildings Excellent references. Also fairly 
ood at architectural work. Salary wanted 


$2,500.00 ver year. Address R., American 
School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gold Medal Crayons 


For Every Use 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 

















































‘*‘DUREL” PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss. 
“CRAYOLA” 
For General Use 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE 
AND COLORS, ETC., ETC. 









Send for samples and Catalog. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 










SCHOOL BOARD | 


LIBRARY 


A Model Schoolhouse by J. A. 
Secretary Board of Education. 





Pavlista- 
A north- 
lighted schoolhouse with individual toilet 


rooms for each classroom. Price, 15 cents. 


Vacuum Cleaning of Schoolhouses by 
Thos. D. Perry. The first report on an au- 
thentic test made by a Board of Education. 


Price, 15 cents 


The Oakland School Building Inquiry by 
Charles H. Cheney, Architect. Why Oak- 
land, Cal., favors the one story fire-proof 


building. Price, 15 cents. 


Manual Training by Frank H. Selden. A 
vital subject discussed from the executive 


point of view Price, 35 cents. 


The Lighting and Ventilation of Schools 
by W. L. Nida. An experiment in Top- 
Lighting of Classrooms at River Forest, 
Ill. Price, 10 cents 


Selecting a School Architect by Wilfred W 
Seach, A. I. A. A suggestive discussion of 
selecting architects and plans for school- 


houses. Price, 5 cents. 


Fire Danger in Schoolhouses by May Ayres 
nd Frank Irving Cooper. A discussion of 
structural means of preventing school con- 


flagrations. Price, 15 cents 


Standardization of School Accounting and 
School Statistics by Hon. Henry R. M. 
Cook Price, 10 cents 


School Hon. J. A. Allen. 
Contains a description and forms for the 


Accounting by 


omplete accounting system of a small 
elty Price, 10 cents 
Address 


Bruce Publishing Co. 
129 Michigan Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY } 














FRANK M. BRUCE, Publisher W. J. LAKE, Eastern Manager 
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Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 






































Fumigator. 
EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


All rooms in school bullding 
= be fumigated at the same 
time. 


We will positively guarantee you 
satisfaction on a trial order. 

Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 
902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL., and receive free 
sample and information. 
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Sweeping Compound 


PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Inc. 
St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 

















“TANNEWITZ” 


NEW TYPE 
PROTECTED 
LATHES 


(Shaft Driven) 


“Protect 
the Boys!’’ 


Either Motor or Shaft Driven. 


No Moving Shafts or Pulleys 
exposed. 


Entire Headstock Enclosed. 
No Wear and Tear on Belts. 
Neat Machine Tool Design. 


Proof Against Shavings and 
Dust. 


No Shafting on Floor. 
Let us send you Literature. 








The Tannewitz Works 


315-321 N. Front Avenue 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“A REVELATION” 


In Adjustable Shade Equipment 


“The Climax Shade Drop” 


(PATENT PENDING) 


A new and in every way practical 
and inexpensive device that lowers 
both shade and roller any distance 
desired ina more satisfactory 
manner than this work has here- 
tofore been done. 


EASILY INSTALLED 


Fits any Shade Roller—adjustable 
to any size window. 


PRICE 
$4.50 Dozen. $52.00 Gross. 


Packed in bundles of %-dozen sets 
each with full directions for install- 
ing. 

In ordering state whether fixture for 
inside or outside of window casing 
is desired. 


Whitcomb & Boyce 
MANUFACTURERS 
1421 $. Trumbull Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


N. B. Our Products may be procured 
from leading school supply and 
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Education n Readers (= 


For 


Efficiency 


is the splendidly realized aim of 


FARM LIFE READERS 


and 


THE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS 


FARM LIFE READERS meet a real and hitherto unfilled need. They 
make farm life attractive to boys and girls and show its possibilities for 
success and happiness. Up+rto-date, scientific information and a wealth of 
good literature. For Intermediate Grades. Book Four, 45c; Book Five, 50c 


By James H. Fassett, Superintendent of Schools, 
Nashua, N. H. 


The simplest and most thoroughly systematic phonetic 
method of teaching reading ever published. 








Among the distinguishing features of this new 


set of readers are the following: 
“ They place the vowel with the initial conson- 


ant instead of with the final consonant in phonetic 
drills, thus reducing the number of forms to be 
taught from the several hundred of other phonic 
methods to between sixty and seventy necessary 
forms. 












“They rely upon natural phonetic elements 
rather than diacritical marks in determining letter 
values. 

“ They teach unphonetic words at sight. 

“ They separate the phonetic drill and the read- 
ing drill and carefully grade both types of exer- 
cises, so that the child progresses naturally and 
steadily from the phonic work in the early part of 
the course to the simple classic stories of the Bea- 
con First Reader and the Beacon Second Reader. 

“ They are attractive, interesting, teachable. 


THESE READERS WERE ADOPTED MAY 7, 1914, BY THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE FOR EXCLUSIVE BASAL USE. 


THE SILVER - BURDETT ARITHMETICS excel in their omission of 
non-essentials; emphasis on fundamentals; up-to-date, accurate problems; 
frequent drills and logical development. Published in a three-book and in 
a two-book series. 












ADOPTED BY THE STATE OF INDIANA, MAY 8, 1914 
FOR EXCLUSIVE BASAL USE FOR FIVE YEARS 





Send for descriptive material. 


| GINN AND COMPANY 


“a Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Silver - Burdett & Company 
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A NEW SERIES OF LANGUAGE BOOKS FOR THE GRADES 


PUBLISHED BY 










Bourne and Benton’s Introductory 
American History. 


Cloth. 267 pages. Maps and Illustrations. 60 cents. 





The Macmillan Company 






Bourne and Benton’s History of the 
United States. 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH 


BY 
BAKER AND THORNDIKE 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








Cloth. 598 pages. Maps and Illustrations. $1.00. 







"THESE two books present the course in History for grades six to nine 
as approved by the Committee of Eight. They need only to be read 







Book One - - - - - = = = .40 
Book Two - - - - - - = = .60 


to be approved. 









Manly-Bailey Lessons in English. 








Interest, clearness and teachableness have 
Book I.—314 pages. Illustrated. 45 cents. 


' been the dominant aims in preparing these books. 
Book I1.—369 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 




















Briefer Course. Book I.—210 pages. Illustrated. 35 cents. 


Sack 11-50 pemes. 80 eta. Emphasis placed on the speaking and writing 






of good English. 
practical course that marks a distinct improvement upon all previous : ’ 
Special pains have been taken to make the 


books attractive in typography and illustrations. 


series. 









Walsh-Suzzallo Arithmetics. 


Fundamental Processes—250 pages. 35 cents. 













| : ee Reading matter carefully selected to meet the 
Practical Applications—520 pages. 65 cents. Three Book Series 


ready in July. 





varied interests of children. 





A SERIES remarkable for the skill with which it provides for the mast- 
ery of the art of Computation and for the understanding of the 
applications of arithmetic in modern business and social life. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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OVERHEAD COSTS 


William T. Keough, Business Agent Boston School Committee, Boston, Mass. 


One of the most important expenses in any 
activity is that of overhead costs. This holds 
true whether the object of the activity is the 
creation or conservation of wealth or the man- 
agement of public business, charitable, philan- 
thropic, or eleemosynary imstitutions. 

‘In commercial lines -of endeavor, where 
competition is keen, the size of this burden must 
be kept within close bounds. If by the increase 
of administrative or supervisory officials, the 
efficiency of the organization is improved, the 
profits increase. If such improvement does not 
result, the increase of overhead charges must 
operate to decrease the profits. When the pro- 
cess is carried to the point where dividends can 
no longer be paid, the organization ceases to 
have any further reason for existence and, un- 
less economies are effected, dies naturally. 

Where growth of overhead costs has no such 
natural check, there is always danger of the 
system becoming top-heavy with administrative 
and supervisory officials. In addition to the 
salaries of these officials, there are the further 
burdens of the salaries of the clerks which they 
invariably require, rent or cost of office quarters, 
and the increased complexity of system which 
inevitably attends all such increases. 

It is easy for an enthusiastic advocate to 
argue that the appointment of an additional of- 
ficial is going to improve the efficiency of the 
entire system to such an extent that the addi- 
tional cost of such a new department will be 
returned many times in the increased quantity 
or improved quality of the output. And in 
educational systems, where there has hitherto 
been little or no real success in measuring re- 
sults, it has been exceedingly difficult to meet 
such arguments. 

Until some system of measurement of quality 
and quantity of output attains general recog- 


Taste SHowinG Cost or ADMINISTRATION FOR THE Years 1908-09 anp 1913-14, 
AND THE INCREASES IN Five YEARS. 




















| : Inereuses in 
| Increases in 
1908-09. 1913-14. | aioe Wicker Five Years, aa _ 
— Secretary cee 
ESE OTT OTE LET ECE TTEEE LTT $8,124 73 | $12,359 15 | $4,234 42 52.1 Business Agent *. tees 
IS os 0566s cSip05issccscete .| 24,112 92 | 34,006 75 9,893 83 41. Schoolhouse Custodian. ....... 
Schoolhouse Custodian..............0....0000. 3,011 74 3,973 69 961 95 31.9 Superintendent 
EES did dcn's 6056054000000 0000000 13,240 53 | 21,549 58 8,309 05 62.8 Assistant Superintendents... .. 
Assistant Superintendents..................... 28,812 84 | 36,412 40 7,599 56 26.4 Administration Account. ...... 
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GES haa +5 SAV ON E640 006086 canbe $90,757 30 | $129,761 57 | $39,004 27 43. 





HON. WM. T. KEOUGH, 
Boston, Mass. 


nition, it appears that the principal check on 
any abnormal growth of this burden will be 
the exposition of the costs of overhead charges 
and in their comparison with other years in 
the same city and with similar costs in other 
cities. 

In attempting to compare these costs for the 
several cities, I have experienced great difficulty 
in getting from the public reports the data 
necessary to make a direct and fair comparison. 
It was, therefore, with the hope that a discussion 
of the matter might have some influence in se- 
curing the presentation of such costs in greater 
detail that I have undertaken to place this mat- 
ter before you. , 

I have compared the growth of the costs of 


administration and professional control in the 
city I represent with the growth of the total 
expenditures and school population for a period 
of five years and for a period of two years. The 
results are shown on Table 1 and Table 2. 

Looking first at the five-year period, it is in- 
teresting to note that while the average member- 
ship in all day schools of Boston increased 7.6 
per cent, the average attendance in all day 
schools 8.4 per cent, and the average attend- 
ance in evening schools 20.1 per cent, the in- 
crease in the costs of the several administrative 
offices ranged from 26.4 to 62.8 per cent, the 
total increase in the cost of administration 
being 43 per cent. 

During this same period the seven depart- 
ments of professional control existing thruout 
the period show increases of from 20.4 per cent 
to 255.2 per cent, while the several forms of pro- 
fessional control added during the period bring 
the increase in the total cost of professional 
control up to 62.6 per cent. 

During this period the increase in total ex- 
penditures was 37.7 per cent. 

Looking now at the two-year period, you will 
note that while the average membership of day 
schools increased 5.1 per cent, the average at- 
tendance of all day schools increased 5.3 per 
cent, and the average attendance of evening 
schools 17.3 per cent, the increases in the cost 
of the several administrative offices ranged from 
17.8 to 27.7 per cent. The decrease in two of 
the offices brought down the total increase to 
12.5 per cent. If it had not been for the de- 
crease in these two offices, the total increase 
would have been 14.7 per cent. 

During this latter period the several depart- 
ments of professional control existing thruout 
the period show increases of from 6.2 to 104 per 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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| Two Years. | Per Cent. 
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* Duties of Auditor transferred to Business Agent October 14, 1912. 


TasBLe SHow1na Costs or SuPERVISION oR PROFESSIONAL CONTROL FOR THE 
Years 1908-09 anp 1913-14, anpD THE INCREASES IN Five YEARS. 





t Including Auditor. 


= as * Duties of Auditor transferred to Business Agent October 14, 1912. 
t Including Auditor. 


$ Decrease. 
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Sratistics, 1908-09 ann 1913-14. eS 
: Increase in 
1908-09. 1913-14. {ocrease in | Five Years, 
5 Per Cent. 
an Total expenditures *.......... 
. Day Schools: 
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* Exclusive of new ww buildings, . airs, s, alterations, rents and extended ns of the public schools. 
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t Average attendance (9. ark playgrounds estimated. 


TABLE 1. 


t Department of Evenirig Schools. 








STATISTICS, 1911- 12 


* Supe rvisor of | Substitutes. 





t Excluding Extended | Use | of the Public com t Decreases. 


» 1912- 13 AND 1913-14. 





Playgrounds: 


= Average attendance........ 





Increase in 
Two Years, 
Per Cent. 


Increase in 


1911-12. Two Years. 


1912-13. | 1913-14. 





$4,277,938 30 |s,708,000 00 |¢4,986,505 25 | $708,566 95 16.6 


99,272 97,118 104,309 5,037 5.1 
91,049 93,774 95,898 4,849 5.3 
209 197 |. ccceccccceslereccceveseciesseccccces 
7,964 8,509 9,344 | 1,380 17.3 
716 BOTT |. ccccccccces|eccccces eearleccecese 
7,301 12,205 14,033 6,642 89.9 











* Exclusive of new buildings, repairs, alterations, renta and extended ut use of the public schools, 
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School accounting in its broad aspect covers, 
in a secondary degree, just as much ground as 
does the fundamental object of every school 
system—which is education. 

Education first sweeps over the social ayvena 
and then accounting follows along to record the 
facts and make history, while statistics may be 
from the wil! 
reflect the quality of the educational results and 
School ac- 
counting, producing 
facts quite different from those which the mer- 


constructed accounting which 
possibly indicate their deticiencies. 
therefore, is capable of 
chant expects from his books. School account- 
ing trends along the business side of social ser- 
vice, in contradistinetion to commercialism. 
But school accounting and the accounting of 
the business world have some things in com- 
the con- 
ducting of the affairs of great corporations and 


mon. Economical administration in 
business enterprises is reflected in the affairs 
of school systems, and the principles involved 
The 


cases 


and methods employed are not dissimilar. 


object desired is the same in both 
greater efficiency. 

The mere mention of the word “efficiency” is 
sometimes greeted with incredulous smiles now- 
a-days, owing to its adoption by charlatans in 
and patent 


medicine cures, but fear not, cease your alarm, 


order to dispose of their wares, 


because whatever I may along such 


suggest 
lines will be conservative. 
Edueational waste is not necessarily monetary 


waste in a primary sense. Any condition which 


wastes the time of the pupil is more deleterious 


than monetary waste, for time cannot be re- 


oeecasion 


placed. An _ inefficient teacher can 
much waste of time. 

However, it may not be the teacher’s fault 
notwithstanding the fact that his or her inef- 
ficiency is working harm. The fault may be 


the educational authorities. Thanks to 


the creation of standards of etheiency incidental 


with 


to entrance into and promotions thereafter in 
most school systems, etiicieney in this respect 18 


the life 


of the teacher, at any rate, as long as promo- 


maintained for a long while during 


tion and increased emolument is possible. How- 


ever, there are two other factors which enter 


into the problem,—temporary disability ocea 
sioned by sickness, and permanent disability due 
to age and decline of the faculties. 

The Pensioning of Teachers. 
I have thus led wp to my main point which 


the matter of pensioning of employes, and 


my secondary point which deals with the ab- 
SePnice of teachers. 

| believe in the principle of pensioning teach 
ers: 

First. Beeause faithful service representing 


the individual effort of the greater part of a 
lifetime devoted to the highest kind of social 
work should receive adequate and substantial 
consideration. 

Second. Because preparation for the teach 


l 


» profession is of itself expensive both in 
time and money and the average emoluments of 


the profession are small. Has it ever occurred 


SOME SCHOOL AFFAIRS 


Henry R. M. Cook, Auditor, Board of Education, 


New York, N. Y. 


President’s Address, Third Annual Convention of the 
School Board Accounting Officers Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


to you that the total earnings of one of the rank 
and file in a school life of thirty years in most 
cities of even fair size does not amount to 
more than $30,000 or $35,000 and there are 
many elsewhere who are not even so fortunate / 
The same amount of brains and education ap- 
plied in other pursuits or in other professions 
would undoubtedly produce much greater re- 
turns. 

Third. The decline in mentality and educa- 
tional forcefulness which may, and frequently 
does, occur after a long period of service is re- 
flected in the quality of the work of the teacher, 
and thus the pupil may not receive the full 
educational benefits to which it is entitled. This 
in my estimation is more important than any 
monetary loss. 

The legitimacy of the principle of pensioning 
teachers seems to have become fairly well es- 
tablished, but its practice is not universal, and 
many communities are still holding back, while 
recognizing the merits of the case. 

New York City has had a pension fund for 
teachers for twenty years, but it is not in a sat- 
isfactory condition, owing te its faulty con- 

The constitution 
of the State of New York like that of many 
other prohibits the gift of public 
moneys: When the necessity for and the de- 
the 
others became obvious, the constitutional diffi- 
culty had to be met. that 
wonderful aid to law—was employed effectively, 


struction and composition. 
states, 


sirability of pensioning of teachers and 


Cireumloecution 


and the legislature was prevailed upon for hu- 
manitarian reasons, to pass a law which was 
obviously unscientific in its method of creating 
a pension fund. It has served its purpose for 
many years, allayed the fear of constitutional 
difficulties which prevailed at the time of its 
passage, and strange to say, has been taken at 
its face value as a model for legislation in some 
other states. As one of those who assisted in 
the original effort to secure the passage of a 
pension law, I may say that I am personally 
familiar with the conditions, which prevailed 
at the time of this hybrid piece of legislation. 
The New York Teachers’ Pension Fund. 
The Publie School Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund is composed of the following elements: 
1. Deductions from teachers’ salaries for ab- 
sence. 
2. One per cent deducted monthly from the 
gross salary of the teacher (not exceeding $30 


per annum). 


3. Five per cent of the Excise Moneys ap- 
portioned to the City of New York. 
4. Gifts, 
You will observe at once that the foregoing 


The offsets 
are the annuities paid, and the refunds for ab- 


donations, fines, ete., ete. 
will produce a variable income. 
sences excused. These items are also variables 
because the annuitants’ payroll decreases by 
deaths of those retired and increases by the ad- 
dition of persons who are retired from time to 
time. The last mentioned may be kept within 
bounds by refraining from retiring those eligi- 
ble, but by so doing, one would, of course, de- 
11 


PURCHAS 


feat, or at least restrict, the operation of the 
retirement principle. 

New York City has recently faced this sit- 
uation, and legislative relief was attempted in 
the sense that a certain amount of capitalized 
surplus (the result of savings in the early days 


when retirements were not so prolific) was 
sought to be released and to be made available 
for current use. This relief was, of course, 


only temporary and did not remedy the inherent 
defects of the retirement law. It was merely a 
life-preserver thrown to the struggling swim- 
mer as an aid to ultimately reaching a place of 
safety. Notwithstanding the fact that the leg- 
islature passed the measure; that the board of 
education had initiated the bill; that the Mayor 
of the City of New York had approved the same 
—the Governor vetoed the act and retirement 
matters are, therefore, in statu quo. 
the practical effects of an 


However, 
insufficient fund 
are: 

1. A tendeney to restrict retirements, where 
retirements 

2. A tendency to mulct the sick teacher of 
the present in order to care for the annuitant 
of the future. 


are undoubtedly necessary. 


3. A tendency to mentally exaggerate the 


volume of teachers’ absences, without regard to 
its antithesis, viz,—volume of service rendered. 

I have always been of the opinion that if the 
pension principle is legitimate, and I firmly 
believe that it is, the retirement of any person 
should represent the ultimate reward for good 
and faithful service, rather than mere charity 
accorded as the result of superannuation. In 
other words, I have always regarded retirement 
from the service on a high plane. 


The Earning Powers of Teachers. 

If the pensioning of teachers is proper, and, 
as I have stated before, I emphatically believe 
that it is, their retirement should be de- 
pendent upon financial limitations. TI mean by 
this, that it is neither proper nor economical 
for a person to be retained on full pay in the 


not 


school system, if they are no longer capable of 
rendering full and efficient service. 

Another view of the case is that after a given 
number of years of service, and after having 
entered upon the life a teacher 
should be morally entitled to some few years 
of rest 


autumn of 
her labors, her otiuwm 
nitate, so to speak. 

the fact 


arrive at 


from cum dig- 
The reason 
that 


mature 


for this view 


is found in very few of those 


teachers who age have been 
able to lay by from their modest earnings dur- 
ing their school life a sufficient sum for theiz 
wants in after life. It is not in the nature of 
ordinary human events that the life of the av- 
erage school teacher can be so regulated and 
standardized that none of the common ills will 
reach her. Her own immediate affairs she can 
the 


happen in 


hundred-and-one 
rela- 


regulate, but how about 


things which may her home 
tions, and the teacher is more often than not 
I do not state this 


to awaken undue sympathy, but solely as a 


the principal breadwinner. 
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reason why the average teacher cannot save any 
considerable sum for the exigencies of old 
age and superannuation. 

Every school board has a fund for the pur- 
pose of payment of the salaries of teachers on 
the active list. The fact that there is an active 
list gives rise to the suggestion that there 
should be an inactive list representing those 
persons who have retired from practical work. 

There are precedents in this country for this 
view of the case, because that is the way that 
the personnel of the Army and Navy is regard- 
ed. I may say that this is more the rule than 
the exception in foreign countries. So there is 
nothing new and novel about this suggestion. 

Active life in any capacity calls for a greater 
expense or standard of expenditure, than in 
the case where one has retired from the tur- 
moil to seek seclusion and rest. However, we 
are all accustomed to living according to stand- 
ards correlative with our earnings and rank and 
this suggests that any pension scheme should 
possess a direct relation to such facts. I am, 
therefore, of the opinion that all persons are 
equitably entitled to at least half pay, except in 
cases where such pension would be insufficient 
to provide reasonable maintenance, when the 
amount should be raised to a minimum. 


Direct Appropriations Suggested. 

I have suggested that the pension principle 
should not be restricted by financial limitations, 
therefore, I think that if a community can be 
trusted to pay the salaries of persons on the 
active list from a budget appropriation, it can 
also be trusted to pay pensions for those on 
the inactive list, and in similar manner. 


I see no great safeguard in the creation of 
a permanent fund, principal or capital, or 
whatever it may be described as. Such moneys 
thus sequestered become merely the basis upon 
which to compute and collect interest. The in- 
come collected by this method of financing rep- 
resents but a pitiful sum in comparison with 
the normal requirements of any school system 
in the matter of paying pensions. In New 
York City it would require a permanent fund 
of over $30,000,000 invested at 4 per cent to 
pay our present payroll of teacher annuitants. 
Our permanent fund was originally $800,000 
and we sought to reduce it to $500,000. Why 
should we seek the impractical—why not adopt 
simple and direct methods? A straight annual 
appropriation is, I believe, the ultimate solu- 
tion of the pension problem. 

One peculiar feature of the New York City 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund is the muleting of 
the teacher for absence and the placing of such 
deductions in the fund. It seems incongruous 
that the financial loss which an unfortunate 
teacher sustains by reason of his or her absence 
due to sickness and for which they are mulcted, 
should form a large part of the corpus of the 
retirement fund. It seems like robbing Peter 
to pay Paul. The two elements are not ger- 
mane. I do not mean by this to suggest for one 
moment that teachers’ absences should not be 
restricted, because we are all, whether teachers 
or other employes, paid mainly for our pres- 
ence and not for our absence. I think the time 
has arrived when the item for retirement of 
teachers should form a part of the annual bud- 
get. On the other side of the books, the com- 
munity should receive benefit as an offset to 
this expense, by being credited with all unex- 
cused absence money, it being assumed that the 
rules and regulations governing absence would 
be fixed on a basis equitable and satisfactory to 
both the City and the teacher. 

The following figures pertaining to this ques- 
tion taken from the records of the Board of 
Education of New York City may be inter- 
esting: 


School Board Jounal 


Disbursements 
for salaries of 
teachers et al 
entitled to par- 
ticipate in pen- 


1911 1912 1913 


EN cea 4h b4 22,429,437.03 $26,945,750.28 $28,127,666.36 
Absence deduc- 

ee ava«eees 556,992.42 575,850.37 594,927.94 
Percentage 2 27-100% 2 13-100% 2 11-100% 
Absence deduc- 

tions refunded 299,831.99 338,093.66 245,417.66 
Percentage 1 33-100% 1 25-100% 87-100 0f 1% 
Service effici- 

GE. setisccds 97 53-100% 97 87-100% 97 89-100% 


You will note that service efficiency is quite 
high. 

I have touched upon the question of the le- 
gality of pension funds, in their relation to 
New York State Constitution. It is obvious 
that when the excise moneys ‘are depleted for 
the benefit of a retirement fund it is at the 
expense of the taxpayer and not the teacher. It 
is obvious that a teacher cannot contribute an 
amount representing her “absence.” This is 


fiction pure and simple. The taxpayer con- 
tributes this money. 


Constructing Funds on Actuarial Bases. 

Many retirement plans call for a “percen- 
tage” of the teachers’ salary to help support the 
retirement fund. When a salary has been fixed 
by legislative enactment, either directly or in- 
directly by the act of some body created by the 
legislature, which act has the effect of statute 
law, such salary or compensation thus fixed 
may not be reduced by a conflicting law subse- 
quently enacted, and concurrently operative 
with the original law. You will doubti'ess be 
able to couple this principle with the Federal 
Income Tax Law. The United States Govern- 
ment has decided that it cannot make a deduc- 
tion from salaries of employes in states and 
municipalities, etc., because of the general in- 
hibitions contained in the constitutions of many 
states. In the construction of retirement funds, 
this point should be remembered in its relation 
to statutory deductions or 
teachers’ 


percentages from 
A further legal defect in 
many retirement laws is the fact that all are re- 
quired to contribute for the benefit of the few. 
This is a revival of the tontine insurance prin- 
ciple, pure and simple, which has been declared 
illegal in many states and abandoned absolutely 
by the insurance companies. 


salaries. 


The construction of a teachers’ pension fund 
on an actuarial basis will, I think, prove to be 
‘ather unsatisfactory, because of the inherent 
variables, comprising the component parts. It 
is not so much of an actuarial proposition as 
some people have been led to believe. It is not 
a proposition like the purchase of an endow- 
ment or an annuity from a life insurance com- 
pany; the principle is very different. If we 
ever come to the point where it is necessary to 
get down to an actuarial or annuity basis, it 
would probably be cheaper for anyone to go to 
a life insurance 
standard article. 


company and purchase the 


There is an old adage that “simplicity is a 
virtue” and in my humble judgment the sooner 
we get down to an elementary basis in the or- 
ganization of retirement funds, the better. It 
should not be necessary to prescribe by legis- 
lative enactments a great deal of arithmetical 
formulae and go thru so many abstruse opera- 
tions in order to provide money to pay pensions, 
if we are all agreed that the retirement prin- 
ciple is correct. 

Recently, an efficiency expert in pension mat- 
ters told me that by the creation of reserves 
and the establishment of retirement funds on 
an actuarial basis, they could be placed in a 
state of financial equilibrium in 98 and some 
fractions of a year. This looked like the ap- 
proach of the millenium, and I suggested that 
if the same principle were applied to the af- 
fairs of a City, there would be no occasion to 
make any appropriations after the year 2012. 


At that time his statue would doubtless appear 
prominently in some public place in every city 
of the Union, and the old saying that “there 
is nothing surer than death and_ taxes” would 
be considered archaic, at least in one particy- 
lar. My friend, the expert, at first looked 
startled and mournful at the prospect, for after 
that year there would no longer be room for 
members of his profession. I think a straight 
annual appropriation for pensions would serve 
all practical purposes. 
Employes’ Pensions. 

Now that I am discussing the matter of 
teachers’ pensions I desire tc suggest to this 
Association as a matter for future considera- 
tion, the subject of “pensions for all employes” 
and, I trust that at the next convention we 
may receive the concrete views of our members 
on this important item. 

The city authorities in New York are, and 
have been, investigating the subject of pen- 
sions, not only teachers’ pensions, but also the 
pension funds of various departments, with the 
object of unifying and consolidating all of 
them, and creating a pension plan and law to 
cover all employes thruout the municipality. 

This is a vast piece of work and doubtless 
will take two or three years to complete, but it 
is one of the most important steps that any 
municipality has taken and marks an epoch 
‘n civie history. If this great and beneficent 
work is accomplished satisfactorily, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will be, then 
the City of New York will have set a standard 
for the entire country, and the present city ad- 
ministration will have justified the confidence 
reposed in it by the people, and earned the 
gratitude of thousands of employes by provid- 
ing the solution of a complicated and at times 
a vexed question. 

You will observe that I have criticised the 
New York pension situation, and I have done 
this with purely constructive object. It is good 
for us to discuss our failures and our faults, as 
well as to applaud our successes. 
by open acknowledgment of 
that we shall know our strength. 


It is only 
weaknesses 
The people of 
today will then be better able to avoid repeating 
or perpetuating the mistakes which have oe- 
curred in the past. 
Budget Segregation. 
The preparation of a budget is one of the 


our 


extremely important functions of a_ school 
board. Such boards of education as possess 


the taxing power or power to fix the financial 
volume of their necessities are to be congratu- 
lated. However, those who are obliged to run 
the gauntlet of fixation of their needs by the 
City financial authorities 
placed. 

The worst difficulty experienced in the class 
last mentioned lies in the segregation of the 
budget. It is preferable to have a meager bulk 
appropriation untrammelled by attempts at 
segregation and classification, than a larger ap- 
propriation split up into smail pieces. Better 
educational service can be done with the bulk 
appropriation, and I] believe that more can be 
accomplished within the fiscal period. 

For some years past New York City has had 
a segregated budget in the sense that appropria- 
tions have been made to the several departments 
ef the City, and to the board of education, 
under a great number of separate titles. Each 
of these items has the force and effect of a sep- 
arate appropriation, thus limiting, under the 
statute, the amount of funds available for the 
purpose indicated by the segregated title, ex- 
cept that, upon application to the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment, that body, if it sees 
fit, may transfer funds from an item which is in 
excess of its requirements to an item which is 
insufficient for its purposes (with some statu- 
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tory exceptions). For example, for the year 
1914 the educational funds are divided into 126 
separate, numbered accounts. All of the salary 
accounts are again subdivided into what are 
known as “budget schedule lines,” some 307 in 
number, for example, “5 clerks at $900— 
$4,500.00,” ete., ete. Each of these budget 
schedule lines also has the force and effect of 
a separate appropriation which the board of 
education may not deviate from in any degree 
except upon application to, and consent of 
twelve votes of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment. The educational funds are thus 
scattered among 433 items, and these items 
were determined and established in October of 
1913 for the year 1914. 


Segregated Budgets Impractical. 

So far as my experience and observation goes, 
such segregation is a distinct handicap to 
smooth and efficient administration. I have had 
repeated practical illustrations of this in the 
Department of Education. I have talked with 
many executives in the city departments, and 
opinion as to the worth of segregated budgets 
appears to divide sharply along the line between 
theory and practice. The strongest advocates 
of segregated budgets in New York City are 
those who are looking at the proposition from a 
purely academic viewpoint, and who do not ex- 
perience the enervating effects of segregated 
budgets upon departmental accomplishment. 
Executives in the departments who are daily 
confronted with the necessity of initiating, car- 
rying forward, or concluding some departmental 
matter, find themselves, at times, almost hope- 
lessly barred and circumscribed. For instance, 
a thing is to be done, requiring perhaps a build- 
ing alteration, some equipment, some supplies, 
heat, janitorial services, the salary of a teacher, 
ete., ete. There may be ample funds from a 
bookkeeper’s viewpoint for all of these needs 
except It is true, application may be 
made for transfers, but the result is that the 
doing of the things waits upon the mechanical 
shuffling of bookkeeping credits by a clerk or 
Important propositions in this de- 
partment are at this moment in an inert condi- 
tion, because a bookkeeper or clerk, in his se- 
cluded room, inspects the pages of his ledger 
and renders the verdict that he finds no item 
exactly earmarked for such purpose, or that an 
item so earmarked has not quite sufficient bal- 
ance. The remedy is to apply for a transfer of 
funds, but this means delay because of the ne- 
cessity of talking to and convincing those who, 
perchance, have not, heretofore, given thought 
to the proposition. I am not an advocate of 
budgets. I do, however, believe 
very thoroly in three principles in connection 
with budgets, as follows: 

1. The preparation of estimates in convinc- 
ing detail. 

2. The actual budget allowances by totals, 
and not by details. 


one. 


bow kkeeper. 


segregated 


3. Functional statistical accounting in de- 
tail at the end of the year. 


1. The Preparation of Estimates. 

At the time an estimate is prepared there 
should be a free, open and unhurried examina- 
tion of. and discussion about, school activities. 
An educational inventory, so to speak, should 
be taken, and facts, figures and information 
should be exhibited in sufficient detail to show 
the then condition of the school activities, the 
things which it may be necessary to do in order 
to maintain the several activities at their great- 
est efficiency, and such enlargement as may be 
determined to be necessary or advisable, or both. 


2. Budget Allowances by Totals. 
If there is any one thing that is essential to 
a system of education, it is continuity of edu- 
cational policy. Here, if nowhere else, revolu- 


HON. HENRY R. M. COOK, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hon. Henry R. M. Cook, President of the Na- 
tional Association of School Accounting Off- 
cers, is the Auditor of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, and is one of the 
ablest and best known Certified Public Ac- 
countants in the State of New York, having 
been enrolled in 1883. He is a lawyer and force- 
ful writer upon scientific and professional sub- 
jects. 

In addition to his present position of Audi- 
tor of the New York City Schools and Presi- 
dent of the National Association of School Ac- 
counting Officers, Mr. Cock has held the fol- 
lowing positions of note: 

State Examiner for the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 

President of the American Association of 
Public Accountants. 

President of the New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 

Professor, New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 

Mr. Cook has a wide experience in railroad 
and commercial accounting, auditing and or- 
ganization, and is a specialist in municipal ac- 
counting and school administration. He was a 
pioneer in the improvement of school account- 
ing and statistics in the school charter revision 
following the consolidation of the Greater City 
of New York. 

Mr. Cook originated the Free Lecture system 
in New York City in 1888, and in 1900 framed 
the school law regulating the compensation of 
teachers. He was also the organizer of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance of 
New York University (N. Y. City), and was 
one of its first professors. This school is now 
the largest of its kind in the world. In 1894 he 
originated the first Public School Teachers’ Re- 
tirement law of the State of New York. 


for that reason that 
boards of education, as a rule, are continuing 
bodies. 


tion is disastrous. It is 


As such they should not be too closely 
held down to the lines of their departmental es- 
timates, which in New York City is prepared 
in May, considered in October, and applicable 
to the following calendar year. The great bulk 
of educational funds, in event, 


any goes to 


pay for the basic educational activities as 
organized ‘in’ the regular elementary and 
secondary schools. The only latitude which 


a board of education may exercise, practically, 


is in with those matters which 
“fads,” and, in the final 
analysis, each of these must stand or fail thru 


public support or a lack of 


connection 
are known as 


it; consequently 
it is impossible for a board of education to 
spend funds unwisely, looked at from the point 
of view of the public; which is to say, it is im- 
possible to spend money in a school system in 
any considerable amount or for any length of 
time on propositions which have not public sup- 
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port. This being so, I believe that the fewer 
heads under which funds are granted-to boards 
of education, the better it is. The money vot- 
ing body should grant funds by totals and not 
by details. Discretion should be vested in the 
board of education as to volume or extent of 
the several educational activities as to whether 
such activities need expansion or cuntraction. 
The board of education is as truly representa- 
tive of the people as the money voting body. 
Each has a separate function to perform, and 
neither should undertake to do the work of the 
other. 


3. Detailed Functional Statistical Accounting. 

I believe the solution of the matter lies not 
in segregated budgets, but in standardized sta- 
tistical accounting. In this direction the board 
of education of New York City has done con- 
siderable pioneer work. I believe that at the 
end of the fiscal year there should be a publica- 
tion of the year’s experience, expressed in terms 
of cost of activities (preferably on the hourly 
per capita basis), number and character of 
activities, and statements of plant and equip- 
ment, uses of same, etc., ete., and other matters 
of interest. I believe there should be a common 
terminology used by boards of education so that 
there may be an exchange of experience as be- 
tween different school systems. That is the end 
to which I have been working for a number of 
years past. 


In Philadelphia I think they have taken a 
step in the right direction—their budget for 
1914 appears to be largely desegregated, altho 
clearly functionalized, so that funds have been 
granted in bulk and under few titles, thus per- 
mitting the Philadelphia Board of Education 
to carry out its educational policies smoothly 
and connectedly. The Philadelphia Board in 
common with those of other cities in the State 
of Pennsylvania is fortunate in possessing con- 
siderable independence and [ feel that it must 
be a source of gratification to it to be able to 
conduct its work free from the financial en- 
tanglement from which many boards of edu- 
cation of other cities in other states suffer. 


I am of the conviction that the segregated 
budget hinders, rather than he'ps school ad- 
ministration. It is, in my judgment, not too 
much to say that under a segregated educa- 
tional budget, initiative is stifled, accomplish- 
ment lags, and enthusiasm is likely to be dissi- 
pated in the unwinding of red tape. 


Cost Data. 

One of the most fertile fields for the educa- 
tional amateur, reformer and enthusiast, is the 
subject of costs. How they do gambol with the 
innocence of lambs upon the 
sward, sometimes jostling each other in the ex- 
uberance of their joy and irresponsibility, play- 
fully batting their heads together in their ef- 
forts to be “it!” Some institutions of higher 
education have turned out many flocks of these 
little lambs and their theses have obtained for 


young velvet 


them the usual collegiate honors. Their inspira- 
tions, when published, are frequently regarded 
with awe and with admiration by those who are 
not engaged in the real practical business of 
education. Actual experience is unnecessary, 

all that is required to produce these academic 
treatises are the facilities of the library, some 
pencils and a pad, the imagination and exuber- 
ance of youth, coupled with the exultation inci- 


dental to the exalted age. 


How many of such offerings are worth the 
paper upon which they are written? How many 
of their authors have had practical experience 
in school affairs? How many of these enthu- 
siasts are conversant with the real dirtficulties 
of school management, and the practical prob- 
lem of weaving the raw material into educa- 


tional cloth? 
(Continued on Page 77) 




















During my experience of sixteen years as a 
teacher of physics, chemistry and other high- 
school sciences, | have found that the superin- 
tendent, principal and members of the school 
board like to visit the science laboratories, in- 
spect the apparatus and watch the pupils at 
work. They find there more freedom among 
the pupils than in the formal classrooms. The 
instructor is on more friendly terms with his 
pupils, and if he is of the right sort, he is out 
among them, helping them with their appar- 
atus, quizzing them in regard to their results 
and encouraging them to think clearly and do 
their best. 

As a rule, they will find something interesting 
going on, or at least such should be the case, 
for today these two sciences are adding more 
to human knowledge and invention than all the 
other high-school subjects combined. Airships, 
the X-rays, moving pictures, wireless telegraphy, 
radium and certain phases of scientific agricul- 
ture are but a few of the wonderful and useful 
products of these two sciences. 

It is a very poor teacher, indeed, who cannot 
interest and instruct his pupils wisely in physi- 
eal science, if they are all supplied with suf- 
ficient apparatus and materials to do the tasks 
assigned to them. High school pupils like to 
work and will work overtime if they are doing 
something worth while. In this article, I wish 
the important factors 
which make for success in teaching physics and 


to emphasize some of 


chemistry. 

This is not written with the idea of criticism 
in mind, but simply to bring out a few points 
that have been gathered together by an experi- 
ence of a score of years in laboratories as either 
student or teacher. Usually, school board mem- 
bers are anxious to do the best they can for 
each department of the school, but wisely they 
like to know the use of a certain piece of appar- 
atus or list of chemicals before they pass ap- 


proval for its purchase. If the instructor can- 


not give a good and suflicient reason for want 
ing an article, it should be denied him. If, on 


the other hand, he is enthusiastic and alive, he 
will have all the apparatus he can use in his 
work and the board will take delight in buying 
something to help enrich the instruction along 
the lines of automobiles and all the other inter- 
esting problems covered by these two sciences. 

Mr. School Board Member, if your school has 
poor equipment in physics and chemistry, you 
had better and one 


who will fill you with enthusiasm in providing 


change instructors secure 


apparatus and materials for his department. 
[lire a man who can analyze a sample of soil 


lor some progressive farmer in your neighbor- 
wiring of the bell sys- 


tem connected with your program clock, or help 


hood, or superintend 


the county coroner when he has a ease of sus- 


pected poisoning to decide. He may ask you 


for a tine chemical balance, ( an accurate set 


of electrical measuring instruments, but really 


isn’t he worth all he costs when you consider 


what an inspiration he is to your community ? 


THE SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 
FOR PHYSICS AND 


CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES 


A. C. Norris, Rockford, Il. 


Laboratory Rooms. 


The school laboratories should be large, well 
lighted, well ventilated rooms having a north 
and west exposure, if possible, and one-third as 
much glass as floor space. Too often the labor- 
atories are placed in the basement with all these 
features at their worst. Place your laboratories 
in the top story and then all of the noxious 
chemical fumes carried up thru the 
the air. The writer spent a 
very unhappy year with his laboratories under 


may be 


roof into open 


a large assembly room. The next year they 
were moved to the attic and everyone was better 
satistied. Fifteen square feet of floor space per 
pupil constitute the standard measurement for 
school laboratories. The floor should be sound- 
proof, so that the continual tread of the pupils 
at work will not disturb the occupants in the 
rooms below. floors 


They are noisy, easily acted upon by 


Cement are not satistac- 
tory. 
acids dropped by careless pupils and tiresome 
The best 
floor is one of hard wood, kept well oiled with 
a dust-laying. water-proof oil. If the walls are 
painted, lead should never be used as it 
darken too soon. 
the best of any of the mineral paints. 
perature of the should kept 


above the freezing point, so that the plumbing, 


to stand upon for any length of time. 


will 
Zine oxide is for laboratories 
The tem- 
room always be 
reagent bottles and electric batteries will not be 
damaged by the cold. 


Laboratory Furniture. 
It may be that what has been said about the 
rooms is not particular 


applicable in your 


school. If the laboratory is firmly established 
the 


plumbing, it 


with necessary gas fittings and, other 


may be impossible to make a 


change as to location. But when it comes to 


the subject of furniture, almost any school can 
very easily enlarge or change its present in- 
The furniture 


for both service 


stallation to suit any condition. 
in laboratories should be built 
and appearance. It should be simple in outline, 
with as little chance for dust to collect as pos- 
sible. 
laboratory is as 

1. ‘Tables. 

2. Cases for chemicals and glassware. 
3. Hoods for offensive gases. 
1. Shelves on sides of 


The furniture necessary for a chemistry 


follows: 


room. 


5. Drawers for small articles. 
6. Stools. 
7. Book shelves. 


The most important and expensive of these 
articles are the tables. It is impossible to enter 
into a detailed description of a laboratory table 
without encroaching upon the field of the archi- 


tect or furniture designer. Some general ideas 


may be stated that will not be out of place. For 
eight pupils, the table should be twelve feet 
long, four and one-half feet wide and three 


feet high. It should be provided with drawers, 
at least seven inches deep and other dimensions 
in proportion. It should have cupboards for the 
Both 
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tall bulky apparatus. drawers and cup- 


boards should be provided with padlock eyes, so 
that each pupil may furnish his own padlock. 
When regular locks are installed in the labora- 
tory table, much trouble is caused by the rapid 
rusting due to the corrosive fumes always found 
in a chemistry laboratory. 
be placed in each table. 
material has been 


Two sinks should 
As yet, no satisfactory 
Sheet 
lead and soap stone seem to be as good as any 
material. 


found for the sinks. 
At the close of each laboratory exer- 
cise the sinks should be thoroly flushed out with 
clean water so that acids and alkalies may not 
stand in them over night or even longer. <A 


little care on the part of the instructor will 
lengthen the life of a sink several years. The 
tables should be at least five and one-half feet 


from each other and from the walls. On top of 
the tables should be shelves for the more impor- 
tant bottles. Wooden 

plate glass partitions seem to be 


with 
best for 


shelves 
the 
this purpose, as they are substantial and allow 


reagent 


an unobstructed view of the entire room. 


Laboratory Table Tops. 
I have found wood, protected with an acid- 
proof, water-proof coating to be the best ma- 
terial for all laboratory table tops and shelving. 
Soapstone, tiling, slate and other materials are 


Soon discolored, eracked, corroded or even eaten 


full of holes by acids and alkalies. All of these 
materials are very destructive to glass and por- 
celain ware for two reasons, viz.: (1) a hot 


eold surface will break, and 


a brittle dish dropped ever so small a dis- 


dish placed on a 
(2) 
tance upon a hard surface cracks. These may 
seem to be minor points, but in the course of 
ten or fifteen years they mean a great deal to : 
feel badly 


a nice piece of apparatus broken by 


community. It always makes me 
when I see 
a careless pupil. 

The formula for the coating given below was 
obtained from the University of Wisconsin and 
is not original with the writer. It requires a 


little patience in applying it, but it is well 
worth the time and trouble as it is very service 
able. 

Solution A. 
Crystallized copper sulphate........ 
125 


ee error Tee l 


grams 
Potassium chlorate grams 
Distilled re - liter 

Boil in porcelain or glass dish until both salts 
are dissolved. 

Solution B. 

Analine oil eeecsee 
Cone. hydrochloric acid. . 
Distilled water 


.125 eubie centimeters 
175 eubie centimeters 
.700 eubie centimeters 

Clean the table of dirt or varnish down to the 
wood and apply with brush two coats of solu 
tion A, putting the second one on as soon as the 
Put both on boiling hot. Now 
apply two coats of solution B and allow to dry 
thoroly. With a piece of cheese 
very thin coat of raw linseed 6il. 


first one is dry. 


cloth apply a 
When thorols 
dry, wash off excess of oil and stains with boil 
This treatment the 
tables with a dull black polish which will resist 


ing hot soap suds. leaves 
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acids and alkalies for years if wiped off as soon 

as spilled on by the worker. 

Cases and Shelves for Chemicals and Glassware. 
Qne almost universal lack in every labora- 

is sufficient room for apparatus and ma- 

Store rooms are crowded and therefore 

Apparatus is piled up in corners, 


tory 
terials. 
unsightly. 
relegated to basement or attic where mice and 
dust soon destroy it. Every available foot of 
wall space in a laboratory should be lined with 
large, roomy eases or shelves, and these should 
be kept neat, clean and tidy. The eases in the 
laboratory should be divided into 
drawers, shelves and cupboards. ‘The shelves 
should be arranged in tiers. One nice arrange- 
‘s to have the tiers three in depth, each 
This allows 


every 22 


chemistry 


ment 
section resting on a wide shelf. 
four tiers of shelves to inches. 
These tiers of shelves are wide enough for bot- 
tles of chemicals and all kinds of apparatus, 
such as evaporating dishes, flasks, beakers, 
eraduates and mortars. 

The shelves on the walls, for chemicals in use 
by pupils, are features that many architects do 
not take into consideration. As a consequence, 
window ledges, tables and chalk trays serve the 
purpose of good, neat shelves. The wall shelves 


should be 


six inches wide and placed at least 


nine inehes apart. Do not be stingy with 
shelves! Then insist that they be kept neat, 


clean and tidy. These shelves, as well as all 
other woodwork coming in contact with acids 


and alkalies, should be treated with the acid- 


proof coating. It is far superior to paint or 
varnish. 

The hoods in a chemistry laboratory are 
sometimes far in excess of the demand. Two 


well ventilated, roomy hoods with a shelf about 
eighteen inches from the floor will be sufficient 
for a of 24 students. A tactful teacher 
will not allow those experiments which contam- 
the air of the room to the extent of suf- 
Ile will have the amount of reagents 


class 


inate 
foeation. 
ised cut down so that all may do the experi- 
ment on a small seale and then one pupil will 


} 
WOrk 


inder the hood and make the gas in large 
igh amounts to try all common tests upon 
it. Chemistry will become more popular in your 
Pupils should not be 


poisoned with chlorine, hydrogen sulphide and 


school on this account. 
bromine even if the manual does eafl for vast 
We use the 
hood in our school about once a month. 

in every laboratory 
a bank of about fifty small 
such as 


cuantities of the gas to be made. 


Somewhere in 
should be 


drawers for all sorts of small articles, 


chemistry 


there 


corks, labels, test-tube cleaners, copper wire, 
twine, sheet copper and lead, glass cutters, blow 
pipes, ete. You will find such a lot of drawers 


In fact, a 
druggist is a good man to consult when equip- 


in every well equipped drug store. 


ping and furnishing your chemical laboratory. 
lhe stools in a chemical laboratory should be 
24 inches high, while those in a_ physics 


laboratory should be eighteen inches high. 
Get good substantial stools and have a number 
of extra rounds thrown in, so that the janitor 
may quickly replace a broken one. A wriggling 
160 pound football player, trying to figure out 
\ difficult chemical problem, is hard on the ordi- 


nary laboratory stool. 
Physics Furniture. 
With a few exceptions the furniture necessary 
the physies laboratory is quite similar to 
that of The tables 
should be 31 height, with sub- 
ntial standards for building up 


the chemistry laboratory. 
inches in 
apparatus, 
lh as pulleys, pendulums and all lever experi- 


ents. A very convenient size is four and one- 
feet wide and seven feet long. In some 


the tables are supplanted by wide 
lves around the 


rratories, 


room. Upon the walls are 
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placed many of the pieces of apparatus liable to 
error when jarred, such as delicate balances, 
galvanometers, barometers and many others of 
like sensibility. For high school work, how- 
ever, this arrangement is not as satisfactory as 
good substantial tables placed in the center of 
the room. 


Do not forget the apparatus cases, bank of 
drawers and wall shelves. The physics labora- 
tory should have a demonstration table about 
twelve feet long and three feet wide. This table 
should be provided with large sink, electricity 
from city current, compressed air, large drawers 
and cupboards. When a difficult piece of ap- 
paratus is to be set up, the instructor may use 
this table to put up a model set. Demonstrative 
experiments may also be performed by the in- 
structor at this table. Every laboratory should 
have a book shelf with from twenty to forty 
good reference books and a good dictionary. 


The Dark Room for Photography. 

It is a part of a liberal education today to 
understand the principles of photography. The 
dark room need not be large, say ten feet by 
twelve feet. A class of eight can then easily 
work in such a room. The room should have 
shelves, tables, running water, double doors, 
electric lights and an air shaft for ventilation. 
The expense of running the dark room is not 
great. The pupils are glad to furnish plates, 
films and printing paper, so’the only outlay is 
in the solutions used in developing and print- 
ing. The school should own a good camera, so 
that the pupils will get good results with their 
plates. It is almost a crime for a manufacturer 
to put together a little glass and wood and eall 
it a camera. My advice to all my pupils is to 
never buy a cheap camera. It is far better to 
go without, than to get the impression that 
photography is only for the expert. With a 
eood camera what is more delightful than to 
take pictures of school friends and 
events? By all means, fit up a dark room in 
your school, if you have none there already. 


schor | 


The Lecture Room. 
This room should have a fully equipped de- 
monstration table, with all the 
There should be a seating capacity 


conveniences 
possible. 
of from sixty to one hundred with raised seats. 
A lantern and curtain should have a place in 
this The walls of the room should be 
covered with charts, pictures and demonstra- 


room. 


tive apparatus, such as barometers, large ther- 


mometers, large galvanometers, ete. The in- 


genious teacher will make this room one of 


intense interest to all lovers of physical science. 





DR. JOSEPH SWAIN, 
National 


St. Paul 


Edueation Association 
July 4-11 


resident, 


The Store Room. 
This room should be lined with large shelves 
and drawers, small drawers and cupboards. A 
very ingenious device is to have the store room 


‘so arranged that the drawers and cupboards 


along one wall may open into the lecture room. 
There should be separate store rooms for chem- 
istry and physics, as the chemicals are very cor- 
rosive to the metal parts of the physical appar- 
atus. The apparatus in these rooms should be 
sc arranged that an inventory may be quickly 
and accurately taken. 


Some Mistakes of Teachers and School Boards. 

The first mistake made in equipping a labora- 
tory is trying to buy everything the textbook or 
manual demands with a few hundred dollars. 
This results in the installation of poorly made 
apparatus which constant 
annoyance and discouragement and is anything 
but satisfactory to either the pupil or the 
teacher. It is always best to buy good apparatus 
and if it cannot all be bought in one year it is 
far wiser to string it over a period of two, three 
or five years. 


proves a source of 


There will then be something in 
the laboratory that will be satisfactory and 
something that will give results and be a source 
of inspiration and satisfaction to both instrue- 
tor and pupil. 
will soon have nothing to show for your money 
but a lot of junk. But if you gradually buy 
good equipment, you will have no trouble in 


If you buy cheap apparatus, you 


attracting to the position desirable instructors. 
Even Old Dobbin, the horse, trots along more 
contentedly hitched to a newly 
painted buggy in a nickel plated harness, than 
when attached to the ash wagon with old ropes 


when he is 


for tugs and the bridle patched with copper 
wire thrown away by the telephone company. 
Another mistake made by school boards is al- 
lowing the teacher to keep his laboratory in a 
If you hired a 
man to work in your store or shop or on your 
farm, you would insist that he take care of his 
equipment. If a piece broke, he would report 
the accident to you and something would be 
done at 


careless and untidy manner. 


But in the average laboratory, 
when something is broken, it is usually thrown 


once, 


aside and when a new man gets into the place, 
he will decide that it is not worth bothering 
with and orders the janitor to carry it to the 
At the end of the year, all broken ap- 
paratus should be repaired and stored away *so 


dump. 


that it will be ready for use at a moment’s no- 
tice. The local tinner, blacksmith, carpenter, 
electrician and jeweler can often do this work 
A good science 
teacher prides himself on being able to keep his 


as well as the apparatus houses. 


apparatus in order, without calling in local tal- 
ent. Mr. Reader, do you know whether your 
laboratory has a lot of old broken apparatus in 
it that can be made as good as new for a few 
dollars? Look into this subject and see if what 
I have said is true in your ease. 


A laboratory section in physies should not 


number more than 24 pupils, divided 
into twelve pairs. There should be a set of 
apparatus for each pair, so that all may be 


working on the same experiment at the same 
time. The teacher can give definite directions 
and expect definite, uniform and independent 


results. A 


enough apparatus to go around. 


not having 
No teacher can 


common mistake is in 
do as good work, if he has from three to a dozen 
onee, as he 
If you 
cannot afford to get apparatus for forty experi- 
far better to do 
then increase the number by a few each year 


different experiments going on at 


can with one or tavo well directed ones. 


ments, it is twenty well and 


until you have a well equipped physics labor 


atory. pa 
Many teachers complain that they have no 
trouble in getting large pieces of apparatus, but 


(Continued 


on Page 80) 
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An American corporation has the reputation 
of having developed the finest type of efficient 
service in the world. In attempting to explain 
how this has been accomplished, a gentleman 
stated recently that it was due to the efforts of 
one who combined the qualities of a Prince of 
Merchants and of a Prince of Accountants. The 
world is generally recognizing today that the 
business man is in some particulars its best 
teacher. The most effective lesson taught by 
the business man has been the application of 
cost units to the correction of defects and to the 
measure of progress. 

The supreme achievement in this particular 
has been, of course, the Panama Canal, which 
is fully as much a triumph for the uccountant 
and his device, the cost unit, as it is for the 
engineer and the sanitarian. From an account- 
ing standpoint the building of the canal was 
both simple and stupendous. It furnishes the 
supreme example of the value of cost units be- 
cause of the opportunity to repeat an essentially 
similar operation thousands of times under sub- 
stantially similar conditions. In one way it 
may be said that the Panama Canal stands at 
one extreme of simplicity while school account- 
ing stands at the other extreme. It made no 
difference to the millions of yards of dirt how 
each was removed; the only problem was how 
to make each day’s excavation more speedy and 
more economical than the preceding one. It 
made no essential difference to each of the mil- 
lions of yards of concrete how it was installed 
so long as the specifications were complied with 
and so long as there was a constant increase in 
speed and efficiency, together with a decrease in 
cost. 

Measuring Human Progress. 

The material, however, in school work is 
neither dirt or concrete and it often makes a 
vital difference to a child how the machinery 
operates. Saving in speed or in economy may 
be attained at a final cost to the human product 
which makes it not only expensive but often 
absolutely indefensible. 

Our problem, therefore, is to find some way of 
adapting to this human process as many of 
those elements of success from a purely me- 
chanical achievement as will prove really valu- 
able in our new relations. Perhaps no single 
factor will be as effective in school progress as 
the working out of some standard unit of meas- 
urement by which, using graphs, the failures of 
the past may be checked and the progress of 
the present indicated. This has been admirably 
done by the Russell Sage report on forty cities. 
This standard must be simple, fair, easily appli- 
cable and so far as possible, unchanging. If 
we carry ourselves back mentally to the time 
when the foot rule was either unknown or not 
used, or if we attempt to deal in the simple 
relations of life by using feet one minute and 
meters the next, or, if we attempt to determine 
dimensions by applying a rubber band which 
is either short or long at will, we will realize 
concretely some of the difficulties in the pres- 
ent situation. 

The keynote of all effort in efficient manage- 
ment is the standard unit of measurement and 
its application and the underlying principle is 
being applied everywhere as the Ton Mile, the 
3ritish Thermal Unit Test, Horse Power or 
the Watt Hour, indicated, and shown, more and 
more, by graphs and illustrations. 

The Difficulty of the Task. 

The task of applying the standard unit of 

measurement in schoo] work is not only difficult, 


NOTE—Address before the Association of 


School-Board Accounting Officers, Memphis, May 
20, 1914. 





Standard Units of School Measurements 


Geo. W. Gerwig, Secretary, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





HON. GEORGE W. GERWIG, 
ittsburgh, Pa. 


because of the diversity of the work but also 
because there is a double human factor on the 
one hand in the employe, in many cases a 
woman teacher, and on the other hand the ma- 
terial, in this case, the pupil at the most flex- 
ible and impressionable period of a child’s life. 

Pittsburgh recently undertook to apply to all 
of the business of its schools the best practice 
of either a private business or of a wel’ man- 
aged corporation. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that public business cannot be conducted 
on the identical lines of either of the above. 
and that such an adaptation must be made of 
the best practice of a private business and of 
a well managed corporation, as will be applica- 
ble to the conduct of a public business. 

The task before one who attempts to evolve 
a standard unit of measurements for all phases 
of the school business is the extremely difficult 
achievement of combining a wide angle of vis- 
ion and a sharp, clear-cut focus. It is not pos- 
sible to evolve one single unit for the measure- 
ment of all school activities any more than it is 
possible to combine the pound, the quart and 
foot in one unit, but we can avoid using inches, 
feet, yards, rods, miles and perhaps even meters 
indiscriminately for things which may all be 
reduced to a standard foot measure. We can 
also avoid and this is extremely important, pub- 
lishing comparisons which are misleading and 
valueless because they are not comparisons in 
like terms. 


Some Actual Units of Measurement. 

In all new building work there should be 
prepared a program and details of construction 
and equipment. This program should indicate 
clearly the type and quality of the proposed 
school plant, together with the classification and 
sub-divisions of the work. It will, of course, 
be conditioned upon the State laws, the build- 
ing code or any other limitation which applies 
in any particular school district, or to the 
school plant to be erected. 

The following suggestions are offered for con- 
sideration in attempting to secure a set of stand- 
ard units for the measurement of achievement 
and efficiency in the various departments of 
public school work. 


I. LAND—Cost per square foot. 
Il. NEW BUILDINGS—Cost per cubic 


foot with standard rule for determin- 
ing cubage. 
1. Building— 
a. General work. 
16 
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Heating and _ ventilating — include 
plant in operation. 
ce. Plumbing—include all fixtures per- 
manently connected. 
d. Electrical—include all fixtures except 
lamps and glassware. 
2. Landscaping and Abnormal Founda- 
tions—see 
Standard Rules for cubage on 
Normal Foundations—Program and 
details of construction and equip- 
ment by C. L. Wooldridge, Super- 
intendent of Buildings, Pittsburgh 
Schools. 
3. Equipment—include all furniture, pic- 
tures, industrial equipment and tools. 
4. Architects’ and Engineers’ Services. 


Ill. REPAIRS—The percentage of the an- 
nual depreciation, say two per cent (2 
per cent) per year for- fifty years. 

Any repairs in excess of this amount 
are in fact betterments, because they 
develop the building to something a 
little beyond its normal standing for 
that year. 

IV. OPERATION—Service 
per pupil. 

a. Heating, cubic foot. 

b. Light, cubic foot. 

Cc. Power. 

d. Water. 

e. Cleaning, per square foot, or if pre- 
ferable, retain the same cubic foot 
standard as used for other heads. 

towels, drinking 


expense cost 


f. Sanitary service, 
water cups, ete. 

g. Phone. 

V. INSTRUCTION. 

a. Salaries, cost per pupil per hour in- 
structed. 

b. Books, additional material and sup- 
plies, cost per pupil per hour in- 
structed. 

VI. ADMINISTRATION. 

a. Cost per pupil per hour instructed. 
SOCIAL CENTER ACTIVITIES. 
a. Lecture instruction. Cost per at- 

tendant per lecture. 


Vil. 


Comments on These Units. 
1. Grounds. Probably no better unit can be 
secured in this instance than the cost per square 


foot. 


2. Buildings. There is a general recognition 
of the need for a method of applying uniform 
standard measurements in computing the cost 
of buildings. The cost per cubic foot is widely 
used, but unfortunately there is as yet no stand- 
ard rule for figuring cubage. The practice for 
computing roofs and cornices varies. 
ies count and some omit foundations. 


Some cit- 
The pub- 
lished figures for one city on one building may 
be extremely pernicious because they pretend to 
present reliable data and yet fail to make the 
only kind of a comparison which is of any 
value, namely, a comparison in like terms. 


In order that cubage figures may have sig- 
nificance or have value, there should be, in addi- 
tion to a uniform method of measuring, clear 
indication of any deviation in partitions or sub- 
divisions which would make a given building 
differ from the standard type. Unusual win- 
dows or other openings should also be indicated 
and noted. Variations in materials will of 
course, be noted. A model program of this type 
has been prepared by and may be secured from 
©. L. Wooldridge, Superintendent of Buildings, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. He has prepared a 
set of rules for figuring cubage, particularly in 
(Concluded on Page 76) 
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General Advantages of Pictures as an Aid to 
Study. 


Pictures were in use to express ideas before 
our alphabet was invented. Pictorial reproduc- 
tions and graphic representations have today 
become a common means of conveying thought 
and expressing feeling. Facilities for making 
pictures have become almost unlimited and the 
art of securing excellence of quality has been 
developed to a wonderful degree. 

Pictures, rightly studied, awaken interest, 
challenge attention, give accurate primary no- 
tions, stimulate thinking, make ideas clearer 
and more vivid and deepen mental impressions. 
These are no small advantages in the process of 
education. 

The eye is so large a factor in the acquisition 
of knowledge that “to see it” has become a fig- 
urative expression to indicate that something 
is comprehended. Try to follow a military 
campaign without maps, to read a description 
of a cathedral without pictures of it, to study 
a plant from a book without illustrations, or 
even to visualize the dwellings, dress and man- 
ners of a strange people by the aid of language 
At once you recognize the inadequacy 
of mere words. 

Form, position and color are primary factors 
in almost all we know of the objective world 
and in many of our feelings. These factors, 
for most persons, are presented to the mind 
chiefly thru the sense of sight. It is well 
understood that a word is but a symbol. Its 
significance has been learned by more or less 
numerous associations with the thing signified. 
The student of a particular subject, such as 
Gothie architecture, may get beyond the need 
of pictorial aids when thinking in this particu- 
lar field, but the moment he enters a strictly 
new field, say glacial phenomena, he experi- 
ences the need of a more concrete presentation 
of facts and relations. The use of visual aids 
in instruction and learning, then, is not a prac- 
tice adapted only to children. Such aids, in the 
absence of the things represented, are needed 
whenever one enters a field of learning dealing 
with the material world or attempts to make 
any large advance in such a field previously 
studied. 


alone. 


Pictorial Material for Study. 

Pictorial aids may be considered under two 
headings, prints and lantern slides. A print 
may be regarded as a picture made by a photo- 
graphic process or by any one of the several 
methods of printing. A stereograph is only a 
pair of photographie prints made in a particular 


EDITOR’S NOTE—As head of the Division of 
Visual Instruction of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, the author of this paper has 
been instrumental, more perhaps than any other 
single person in the United States, in develop- 
ing the use of pictures for study purposes in 
schools. In discussing the administrative as- 
pects of visual instruction, he speaks with the 
authority of many years of experience and with 
intimate knowledge of conditions in cities and 
villages, not only in the Empire state, but thru- 
out the country. 






A. W. Abrams, Chief of Division of Visual Instruction New York State 
Education Department 


A lantern slide has the image printed on 
The picture is projected, much enlarged, 
upon a screen by transmitted light from a 
stereopticon, or projection lantern. 


way. 
glass. 


Special Advantages of Prints. 
A print is suitable for individual study rather 
than for class instruction. It may readily be 


‘ used in immediate connection with study thru 


reading. The student may come back to it as 
often as he has occasion to do so. As a school 
aid, it is in the same class with the schoolroom 
reference books or library. In some form or 
other prints can be collected and used in any 
school or library. 

Stereographs, because of the optical princi- 
ples according to which they are made, give 
more depth, or perspective, than the single 
print. Figures stand out more noticeably. In 
some subjects there is considerable advantage 
in this, tho photographic perspective is not true 
perspective and the error is somewhat exagger- 
ated in the stereograph. The pictures are small 
and the use of a stereoscope is necessary to get 
the stereoscopic effect, but they are all made 
in a standard size and are very convenient for 
filing and distributing. For some subjects they 
cannot be made at all. 


Special Advantages of Lantern Slides. 

The lantern is pre-eminently the apparatus 
for visual instruction. The pictures can be 
made large enough to be seen at one time by 
every one in the room. The attention of every 
member of the class can be directed to the same 
thing at any moment, which is essential in class 
instruction. As most instruction must be given 
to pupils in classes, the advantages of slides 
over prints are obvious. The purpose of each 
should be regarded as somewhat distinct from 
that of the other. 

Lantern Equipment. 

The lantern outfit is comparatively inexpen- 
sive. For general use in slide projection it 
should be as simple as possible. Get a standard 
lantern. Avoid one advertised for its unique 
features. The more adjustments it has the 
more likely it is to get out of order. A lantern 
consists essentially of a lamp for furnishing 
light, a system of condensing lenses for gather- 
ing light, a slide carrier, a second system of 
lenses for projecting the image and a body for 
holding these parts in proper adjustment. This 
body should be simple. It may be very inexpen- 
sive and yet entirely satisfactory in point of 
serviceability. It is of first importance that the 
cbjective should be of good quality and give a 
flat field, that is, it should give an image on the 
sereen that is in perfect definition thruout. Test 
this by use of a map slide having small lettering 
both in the center and the corners. All the let- 
ters should appear clear and black. Reject a 
lens not giving such results. 

Cost of Lantern Equipment. 

A good, serviceable lantern can be purchased 
at a cost of from $25.00 to $30.0C. If electricity 
is used as an illuminant, a rheostat is required. 
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VISUAL INSTRUCTION AND ITS 
MANAGEMENT 


The fixed form, fifteen amperes, is satisfactory 
for slide projection work. It costs from $6.00 
to $8.00. 

A movable lantern stand is a great conven- 
ience and economizes time. It should have eas- 
tors on two legs. The lantern, rheostat and ca- 
ble for connecting with the electric circuit 
should be kept on the stand ready for use at any 
time. It is not necessary to have a separate 
outfit for each room. Such a one as is here 
described can readily be moved into any room 
and quickly put to use. 

For classroom use a large screen is undesira- 
ble. One 6’x6’ is large enough. It should be 
as nearly opaque as possible and should reflect 
a soft, white light. Avoid a screen with a me- 
tallic coating. Such a screen will give a harsh 
picture when viewed from directly in front; 
seen at an angle of 30 degrees, or more, it will 
not reflect much light. A good screen, 6’x6’, 
mounted on spring roller, costs about $4. It 
is not advisable to make a practice of trans- 
ferring a screen from one room to another. 

Electricity is the most effective illuminant. 
It is also the cheapest and easiest to operate. 
Whenever a new building is erected class- 
rooms should be wired for the use of an are 
light. The added cost is not much. 


Where electricity cannot be used, acetylene 
from a tank is recommended. Generating this 
gas from carbide, as it is to be used, should be 
discontinued. Do not bother with kerosene, 
aleohol or any other illuminants sometimes of- 
fered for lantern use. The calcium light is 
good, but expensive. It is now little used. 

The darkening of the room is a simple mat- 
ter. Do not attempt to run opaque shades 
thru grooves of any kind. Ordinary lantern 
work does not require it. Hang the shades in 
the usual way but see that they are wide enough 
to overlap the window casing by three or four 
inches. 

An outfit suitable for classroom instruction 
has been described. The lantern for an assem- 
bly hall need not be different from one for use 
in the classroom, except that, if the light needs 
to be thrown a long distance, say 60 or 70 feet, 
the objective must be of a longer equivalent 
focus. The screen, of course, should be larger. 


Selection of Pictures. 


Pictures are not all of equal value. It is of 
the utmost importance that a judicious selection 
be made. Much time may be wasted, or at least 
spent with little profit, thru the use of a promis- 
cuous collection of pictures. It is organized 
knowledge which counts most in education. Pic- 
tures are only a means. The end is the presen- 
tation of some topic in a carefully considered 
course of instruction. The educational value of 
pictures varies quite as much as that of books. — 
The unimportant ones should be rigidly ex- 
cluded in making up a collection. Making a 
careful selection involves elimination, varying, 
of course, with the uses to which they are to be 
put. 
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In arranging a course of laboratory exercises 
in biology, it is rather definitely determined 
how much time will be given to this phase of 
study. Types are selected. Balance is secured. 
So it should be in visual instruction. 

The quality of the prints and slides selected 


School Board Journal 


sometimes helped by a physical representation 
of scenes described. 

There is hardly a grade or a class in the ele- 
mentary school or the high school, outside of 
mathematics and grammar, that might not profit 
by the use of visual aids properly selected and 


is familiar with the problems involved in cirey. 
lating a collection. 


How to Handle a Collection. 
A collection of pictures without supervision 
to insure proper distribution and use is bound 
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should be of the best. In art and in some other used. Most teachers do use such aids to some ‘°° be of as little value 7 collection of books Alt 
subjects much that is essential is lost from the extent. Can this instruction be better provided placed on shelves without a librarian. ; me 
use of illustrations of inferior quality. for and directed? An individual teacher may make a collection still 2 
of slides and prints and keep them always right ions | 
Subjects to be Illustrated. How a Collection May Be Made. at hand, but no school or other institution can the 1 
The study of most subjects pursued in school Slides and photographs may be purchased Ver develop visual instruction in any broad schoo! 
may be aided by the use of pictures. For some, from the trade or may be made under the im- 24d effective way on this basis. Carefully se- or pe 
visual aids are quite essential. Naturally one mediate direction of the collecting institution. lected slides and prints of good quality are too This 
thinks of geography, including industries, as or a state, a university or a library, acting as ¢Xpensive to multiply unnecessarily or to be relati 
one of these. a distributor for a large territory and requiring ®llowed to lie idle most of the time. They need ments 
Theoretically nature study should be con- many duplicate copies, the latter method has te be circulated. to co 
ducted by direct observation. In practice much  geyeral advantages. A very large city might There must be suitable cabinets, an expansive best 
of it cannot be taken up in this way. Pictures profitably pursue the same course. In other system of cataloging, a convenient application schoo 
are much used, but frequently too few aspects eases direct purchase may be the only practica- form, set times for drawing out and a settled of s¢ 
of the objects studied are presented. ble course. means of delivery. A vertical system of filing Sti 
Art is a splendid field for pictorial illustra- The practice of the New York State Educa- both for slides and photographs is recommended, lion 
tions. What cannot be done with painting, tion Department is to procure first class, orig- There should, of course, be uniformity of cata- schor 
architecture and sculpture thru visual aids! inal negatives, usually 8 by 10 inches in size, loging, labeling, ete. In short, the business that 
Composition, design, balance, rhythm and other and to make as many slides and photographs must be handled like that of a well organized even 
essential elements of art should be freely illus- from them as the demand of the thousands of library and a competent person must have the of s¢ 
trated by excellent pictorial reproductions of institutions embraced in this Department re- oversight of it. port 
selected and graded examples of the world’s best quires. This plan has much to commend it. The Educational Extension. to $ 
art. We should probably all be much more authenticity of the pictures can be assured. I have thus far referred to the use of visual year 
sensitive to what is beautiful and what is ugly Both prints and slides can be made from the aids for formal instruction in schools. They scho 
about us if we had had the opportunity for such same negative. A single catalog answers for are particularly well adapted also for the use been 
concrete instruction. both slides and prints. Duplicate slides and of study clubs, social centers, churches and pop- time 
It has been customary for the science teacher prints can be made promptly and cheaply. A ular education generally. While the material educ 
to have the first, if not the exclusive, claim on higher standard of quality can be secured. Uni- prepared for school use may be used for educa- retu 
the use of the lantern of the school. There formity is made possible in particulars where tional extension also, the latter use calls for men 
seems to be no good reason for this practice. uniformity is important, for example, in photo- many groups, or sets, of pictures of popular ine It 
Almost any teacher can manage the use of a graphic mounts. For many important subjects terest; conservation, forestry, sanitation, safety peri 
lantern, a piece of apparatus about which alto- it is difficult, if not altogether impossible, to devices, playgrounds, children’s gardens, public libe 
gether too much mystery has been thrown. procure from the trade an organized collection welfare, ete. Well prepared explanatory notes and 
There is perhaps less occasion for the use of of pictures. Very many of the slides and should be furnished with such sets. For school fort 
the lantern by the teacher of physics than by photographs offered for sale, especially for his- use, on the other hand, it seems better to pro- mos 
the teacher of history. In physics things and tory, literature and art, are copied from infer-  yide only very short notes, if any at all, with phr 
processes themselves are studied or else appar- ior pictures in books and other sources and the full and accurate title of each picture and ref- Mu 
atus illustrating principles involved. In his- source of a picture whatever it may be is not erences to convenient sources of information. lo 
tory there is need of creating a correct mental indicated. The educational value will be increased if the 
picture of a past that is forever out of reach The first cost of procuring original negatives teachers and pupils are required to use books tion 
except as it can be brought back by indirect of carefully selected subjects is considerable, jin connection with the interpretation of the an 
means. but when the use of them is to be continued and pictures. tio! 
Visual aids are needed for several other sub- extensive the investment is good economy. Pedagogy of the Use of Pictures. 
jects. The study of physiography depends If the collecting institution cannot proceed Notwithstanding the general assent to the } 
much upon pictures, including drawings. Biol- in this line, it needs to rely upon established potential value of pictures as educational aids, ra 
ogy, which is largely a descriptive as distin- dealers and upon the photographie work of spe- yo adequate statement seems to have been made ns 
guished from an experimental science, is much ial students in selected fields, scientific socie- of their limitations or of the manner of using — 
in need of pictorial illustration. In so far as_ ties, museums, art galleries, ete. Very much them to insure the best results. = 
good composition results from clear and vivid good useful material can be obtained from these Visual instruction and showing pictures are mn 
ideas, pictures may be a decided aid toward sources. The choice of material in any case by no means the same thing. Seeing pictures ia 
both oral and written composition. In litera- should be in charge of a trained person who is may result in little or no mental growth. A Z 
ture we have word pictures, often adequate but a competent judge of photographie results and Saint om thine 900 . 
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TYPICAL SCHOOLROOM WITH LANTERN EQUIPMENT. 
The illustration shows accurately the method of darkening the room, the small screen attached to picture molding to avoid defacing 
of wall movable metal stand, lantern connected by short cable with electric circuit 
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CONCENTRATION OF BUSINESS FUNCTIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATION 


William Dick, Secretary Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Altho there are many phases of school ad- 
ministration upon which much may be said, 
still all are embraced in the two distinct divis- 
ions of school control: that which pertains to 
the financiai and physical conduct of the 
schools, and that which includes the educational 
or pedagogical functions of the school system. 
This paper will emphasize the necessity of cor- 
relating the work of these two offices or depart: 
ments with their various sub-divisions, in order 
to concentrate authority and bring about the 
best possible results in the conduct of the 
schools, with the most advantageous expenditure 
of school funds. 

Statistics show an expenditure of a half bil- 
lion of dollars annually for the support of the 
schools in the United States, and they also show 
that there is, in the different states, a very un- 
even distribution of these expenditures per pupil 
of school age, due, of course, to the varied sup: 
port of the public schools, ranging from $3.00 
to $32.00 per pupil. 
year shows increased financial support of the 
schools, and the states or communities that have 
will in 


However, each succeeding 


been laggard in the general advance, 
time realize that money wisely expended on the 
education of the youth of our land assures big 
returns to the community making such invest- 
ment. 

It is a recognized fact that the greatest pros- 
perity, both intellectual and material, follows 
liberality in the support of the public schools, 
and this fact alone perhaps explains why, of all 
forms of public taxation, the school tax is the 
more accurate 
phrase, the least objectionable. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has well said that “few things 
in American history are more impressive than 


most popular, or perhaps, in 


the devotion of the American people to educa- 
tion, and their sincere belief in its efficacy as 
an agency of moral and intellectual regenera- 
tion.” 


Business Aspects Neglected. 


Altho curricula, improved methods of instruc- 
tion, schemes for the proper training and hand- 
ling of special classes of children, etce., all form 
an essential part of school systems, yet without 
an adequate solution of the financial problems 
and due consideration of business propositions, 
but little could be Sufficient 
provision for the physical side of the school 


accomplished. 


system must, therefore, be made, if there is to 
be an effectual administration. The financial 
management of a school system consists no 
longer in merely recording the expenditures of 
collected. It requires all the care and 
skill which are exercised in the conduct of a 


large corporation or a mercantile business, in 


money 


gaining profit thru sagacious methods of pro- 
duction and prevention of waste. 

the “little ‘red 
with its scanty equipment and 
scantily paid teacher, is fast becoming obsolete. 
Schoolhouses must be commodious, well-lighted, 
equipped with the most improved means of 
heating and ventilating, and made absolutely 
fireproof danger 


Except in remote localities, 


school house,” 


and safe from all possible 
Better paid teachers, larger play- 
grounds, gymnastic equipment, health inspec- 


tion, 


from panic. 


moral and vocational training, nurses, spe- 
cial classes for crippled and defective children, 


all these, and 


dental elinies, school luncheons, 


more, are required or demanded from school 
NOTE—This paper formed the basis of an ad- 
before the Association of School-Board 
\ccounting Officers, Memphis, May 20, 1914. 
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boards, and there seems to be no limit to what 
the school may be expected to do. 

Since the people are willing to pay, as is 
shown in the great increase in expenditures for 
schools during the past fifty years, this human- 
izing and civilizing work must go on and the 
generations to come will be the beneficiaries. 
The task then before us is that of conducting 
the educational and business interests of the 
school system so as to produce the most desira- 
ble results in the most efficient manner. 

United States Commissioner Claxton, in his 
annual report for 1911, tells us that Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Boston, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Chicago and Minneapolis, in the order named, 
have taken up the question of a business mana- 
the 
those of 


or business director, whose duties on 
with 


cer 
material ‘side co-ordinated 


the superintendent on the educational side, and 


are 


the results obtained have been satisfactory. 

To accomplish the desired results, the bus- 
iness official should have clearly defined respon- 
sibilities, with sufficient power to enforce di- 
rections. 

Concentration of School Management. 

It must be admitted that the more concen- 
tration of authority there is in management, the 
less is the liability of friction with its attend- 
ant delays and waste. It would seem that the 
best results in school administration could be 
attained by having two chief executives,—a su- 
perintendent of schools and business manager 
or director, fiscal agent, or superintendent of 
finance. 

The former official would be the recognized 
pedagogical head of the school system, author- 
ized to make recommendations to the governing 
body for the right conduct of the schools, and 
to see that its rules and regulations are fully 
observed: to inaugurate methods of instruction 
and to hold the teachers to an observance of 
them: to correct evils, with full disciplinary 
in short, to plan a campaign of educa- 
tion and to carry it out to a successful conclu- 


powers ; 


s10n. 
Business Management. 

The business manager should, in like man- 
ner, recommend to his board all policies and 
plans pertaining to the financial and physical 
needs of the school system, and should be fully 
( mpowered to execute those adopted. His duties 
should include, (1) the preparation of the bud- 

2) 


get estimates of receipts and disbursements; (2 
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the collection of revenues and the control and 
analysis of expenditures; (3) the construction, 
repair and operation of buildings; (4) the pur- 
chase of real estate and supplies, and (5) the 
general secretarial and clerical the 
board. 

The acquisition of real estate alone is a mat- 
ter often conducted with difficulty by commit- 
tees of a board, by reason of the publicity given 
to their deliberations. If the selection of sites 
and their purchase were left to the executive 
officer of the board, options on desired sites 
could be obtained, and the prices to be paid 
definitely and quietly determined before sub- 
mission to the school board for its approval. 

It should be the duty of the business mana- 
ger to that the total 
promptly collected from its various sources. 
Local taxation in most communities produces 
the greater part of the school revenue, but there 
are other available moneys for school purposes, 


work of 


see school revenue is 


such as state appropriations, miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, endowments, ete. Then in some states a 
considerable part of the school fund is derived 
from the sale of public lands, which some state 
governments had the foresight to set apart for 
school purpose, thus creating a substantial year- 
ly income. 

At times bonds are to be issued for permanent 
improvements, involving transactions of a pure- 
All these, and many other 
functions of like character, should be committed 


ly business nature. 


to the control and direction of the business man- 
ager; subject, of course, to regulation and sanc- 
tion by the school board. He should be the ex- 
ccutive head. Just as the superintendent of 
schools has his assistants, directors of special 
branches, chiefs of bureaus, ete., the business 
manager should have his superintendents or di- 
rectors of building construction, supplies and 
equipment, or purchasing agent, legal advisor, 
cte..—all of whom would be subordinate to the 
executive officer. 

With such concentration of authority, with 
the school board as arbiters, in case of contro- 
the two friction 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

Standardizing of Accounts and Records. 

Such organization of power would also hasten 
the consummation of that in which the Asso- 
ciation of School Accounting Officers is espe- 
cially interested,- 


versy between executives, 


the standardization of school 
accounts and records. 

There are some school people today who ob- 
ject to applying what they term the measure- 
ment plan in determining results in school sys- 
tems. They argue that too much attention is 
given to the preparation of statistical informa- 
tion, which is of no benefit to the schools. They 
claim that each child has an individuality of 
his own, requiring specific, personal attention, 
and all attempts to classify and record results 
have a tendency to bring about a machine-like 
condition not at all desirable in school manage- 
ment. 

Altho it is true that there are physical, tem- 
peramental and other conditions of child life 
that must be taken into consideration in caleu- 
lating results, yet so long as the work in which 
we are engaged is paid for out of the public 
funds, there must be an intelligent accounting, 
not only of the dollars expended, but of the 
time and energy of the pupil, that will show 
the results obtained educationally as well as 
financially in the several schools, classes or 
groups. It is a proved fact that wherever units 


of measurement have been adopted, the general 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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The following beautiful. characterization of 
a teacher was written by Dr. John W. Cook, 
himself a master teacher: 

To be forever open-eyed before the wonder of 
the world; 

To feel beneath its shifting light and shade the 
passionless and sincere energy of universal 
law forever working toward Divine events; 

To keep forever a serene and perfect balance of 
the soul within the vastness of the universe 
thru an abiding consciousness of a substan- 
tial and eternal Personality ; 

To learn the truth which sums in brief the fine 
philosophy of all the soul’s supreme attain- 
ments—that he who would find Life must 
freely lose it in his service to his fellow man; 

To answer, “Here,” to all the roll calls when the 
Truth is seeking those who “Stand By” her 
in simple and instinctive loyalty ; 

To see within the compass of a little child, how- 
ever humble in its birth or station, all possi- 
bilities of men and angels— 

This it means to be a craftsman in the loving 
guild of teachers. 

Add to this a strong German brogue and two 
hundred pounds and six feet of magnificent 
physique, and you have the picture which the 
life of Dr. William Rullkoetter has left with 
the thousands of students and friends who have 
come under his wonderful influence. 

Only a short time ago, a Chicago newspaper 
gave a list of heroes of the gridiron who have 
made the University of Chicago famous in foot- 
ball. Among the earlier heroes who began to 
make the University of Chicago a contender 
for large honors was mentioned “William Rull- 
koetter, 93, Professor of History, Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Missouri.” 

With what pangs, therefore, did the news 
come to the multitude of former students and 
friends that, under the strain of his arduous 
duties and vigorous life, Dr. Rullkoetter’s 
health had broken. 

The fact that the collapse came in the high 
prime of his great power and rich scholar- 
ship, has made those who knew him inti- 
mately, realize more keenly than ever be- 
fore what a rare opportunity it is to sit 
at the feet of a great teacher whose great 
soul flows out, encompassing every con- 
dition of human life and grappling with 
every problem that has to do with its 
welfare. 

Dr. Rullkoetter (Dr. Billy, as he is 
affectionately called) in a remarkable way 
took hold upon those whom he instructed, 
and influenced their lives mightily. His 
great motives were contagious and his fine 
philosophy of life became the dominant 
note in the lives of his students. A prom- 
inent business man said a short time ago, 
“T had the good fortune to have some 
great teachers in college and university, 
but somehow, what Dr. Billy said stays 
with me. He gave me a method of think- 
ing. He enabled me to see myself in vital 
and significant relationships which, while 
they seem to remove the emphasis from 
the individual, they nevertheless by the 
very fact of socializing him, make him 
vastly more important. I find myself 
thinking his thoughts and gauging my 
theories and my conduct by his philos- 
ophy.” 

Dr. Rullkoetter was born June 26, 1864, 
in Oberbauerschaft, Kreis Lubecke, West- 

Of this he says: “The 
first fortunate event of my life was my 
birth; fortunate because it happened on 


falen, Germany. 


DR. WM. RULLKOETTER, TEACHER 


S. J. Vaughn, DeKalb, II. 


Sunday—and Sunday children are children of 
fortune. Most fortunate are those born during 
divine service in the morning from ten to twelve, 
for they can have visions and foretell the future. 
I have had visions, but the future has always 
remained a matter of faith and hope, all because 
| was born somewhere in the afternoon of that 
long summer day.” 


The father and mother were of the peasant 
laboring class, hence the son could hardly have 
hoped to go beyond the village school, which he 
completed with such brilliancy that he was 
urged to continue his education. “Refusing to 
be educated by charity,” as he puts it, he went 
to work as a day laborer. 

At the age of 18, young’ Rullkoetter 
came to this country and began work as a farm 
laborer. After working five years in Ohio and 
Nebraska at from $12 to $18 per month and 
saving $900, he decided to enter the freshman 
year of the Academy of Hastings, Nebraska, 
College. Of this he says: “Since L had not 
been inside of a schoolhouse for eight years and 
never inside of an English school, it was a 
struggle in the dark; but gradually there came 
intermittent rays of light and finally day- 
break.” 

At the age of 27, therefore, he com- 
pleted the Academy and entered Hastings 
College, where he remained to the completion 
of the Junior year, taking high rank in all of 
his work. Entering the University of Chicago, 
he graduated in 1893. His thesis on “The Posi- 
tion of Woman Among the Early Germans” 
was published and became an authoritative work 
on this interesting phase of German history. 
Having received a Fellowship in History, he did 
post-graduate work for two years, and in the 
fall of 1895 was called to the chair of History 
in Drury College, which position he has held 
continuously until the failure of his health. 
By work during summer quarters, Mr. Rull- 
koetter received the reward of his ambition, the 
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degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in 1899. He 
was married the same year. : 

While at the University of Chicago, Dr. Rull- 
koetter was an earnest student and an ardent 
admirer of the great historian, Von Holst. Fol- 
lowing his own inclinations and under this in- 
spiration, his mind naturally turned to the 
great social, political, and moral problems of 
the day in the light which an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of history and economics throw upon them. 
In his capacity as one of the leaders of thought 
in municipal affairs, he was persistent and un- 
yielding in his opposition to petty polities and 
corporate greed. 

Many years ago, I heard him say repeatedly, 
“The next quarter of a century must face and 
solve the problem of industrialism. The forces 
of education and society must take cognizance 
of the conditions, problems, and hideous wrongs 
which the growth of monopolized industry has 
forced upon the helpless and dependent. It will 
probably be settled by those forces bringing 
about an orderly, readjusting evolution; if not 
in this manner, then by a blood-letting revolu- 
tion.” 

Dr. Rullkoetter was the first man I ever heard 
use the term “social consciousness.” His was 
the first influence on me personally, looking to- 
ward education for the efficiency, freedom, and 
happiness of those who must toil with their 
hands. His words rang in our ears, “It must 
come, and it is the business of the men and 
women of the next quarter of a century to bring 
it about.” In the light of what has taken place 
along these lines in recent years, these words 
seem almost prophetic. 

In the matter of social consciousness, he has 
lived and still lives far in advance of his day. 
His life every day exemplies his fine philosophy 
of broad and kindly service and the “fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

While this remarkable man has been con- 
uected with Drury College, he has been offered 
more lucrative positions, always declining 
them in the love for the College and in 
the belief that in this field he could give 
his best service. And thus while he, as 
many other school men have done, has in 
very truth given his life for others in the 
spirit and high purpose of the Man of 
Gallilee, his services have not been suf- 
ficiently recompensed to render him in- 
dependent of the misfortune which has 
come. And now, while confined to his 
room and for the most part to his bed, he 
has dictated a Mediaeval History, a New 
Interpretation of Wilhelm Tell, a Treatise 
on Faust, and Impressions from Heine, 


all of which are soon to be published. 


This is but one of many instances 
among college, university, and other school 
men, of a man’s great, whole-souled devo- 
tion to the welfare of others to the neglect 
of his own welfare. Many are the men 
and women in the educational field who 
have sacrificed position and preferment, 
and have given their lives that others 
might have richer and more abundant life. 


The time will come when society will 
make ample provision for those rare souls 
filled with the spirit of the vicarious sacri- 
fice; and larger and more timely and more 
just recognition will be given to their 
great work as it manifests itself in the 
lives and conduct of those whom they have 
served. 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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The National Association of School Account- 
ing Officers held its third annual convention in 
Memphis, Tennessee, May 19, 20 and 21, 1914. 
The meeting was of great interest to all officials 
connected with the administration of school 
affairs, and was well attended. Secretaries of 
boards of education were present, as follows: 
Charles P. Mason, St. Louis; William Dick, 
Philadelphia; George W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh; 
P. D. Cooney, Syracuse; Melvin Rice, Memphis ; 
Edward C. Baldwin, Boston (State Board); H. 
B. Rose, Providence; A. L. Clinite, Des Moines; 
J. S. Mullan, Rochester; H. B. Manly, Louis- 
ville; C. P. Walford, Richmond; W. H. Davis, 
Muskogee; W. J. Flynn, Erie; Fred G. Ege, 
Jersey City. 

In addition to these were: D. L. Ross, Secre- 
tary and Purchasing Agent, University of Mis- 
sissippi, Oxford; Henry R. M. Cook, Auditor, 
New York City Board of Education; August 
Hiller, Chief Statistician, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh; William T. Keough, Business 
Agent, Boston School Committee, and Lorin C. 
Powers, Jr., Statistician, Philadelphia Board of 
Education. 

The delegates were welcomed to the city in a 
speech delivered by J. P. Norfleet, President of 
the Memphis Board of Education, which was 
responded to by George W. Gerwig, of Pitts- 
burgh, who spoke in extolling terms about the 
Sunny South. 


No sooner had the advance guards of the 
convention reached the city than they were 
taken in charge by the Chickasaw Guards Club 
and were loyally received and entertained by 
its officers and members. The Tennessee Club 
also extended its courtesies, and automobile 
rides to the Country Club were features of the 
hours between sessions. 

Prominent among the speakers was Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Dr. Claxton took for his subject, 
“School Accounting From the Standpoint of the 
Needs of the Bureau of Education.” His re- 
marks were centered upon the great responsi- 
bility which rests upon boards of school control 
for the economical and scientific expenditure 
of public funds in the administration of public 
schools. He explained the requirements and 
methods of the bureau of education with refer- 
ence to the compilation of statistics and the 
comparison of costs of the various school activi- 
ties thruout the United States on a uniform 
and standardized basis. “The Bureau of Edu- 
eation,” said Dr. Claxton, “must depend largely 
upon this Association for its information; with- 
out its co-operation, the bureau would be help- 
less.” 

August Hiller, Chief Statistician of Pitts- 
burgh, read an able paper on the subject of 
“School Accounting and Costs.” 

On the morning of May 20, Henry R. M. 
Cock of New York, President of the Associa- 
tion, delivered an address on the subject of 
teachers’ pension systems, budget segregation 
and cost data under his general assignment on 
the program entitled “Some School Affairs.” 
Mr. Cook’s discussion of the subject of teachers’ 
pensions was characterized by his weil known 
powers of fundamental analysis, and in it was 
struck a keynote for the solution of a most per- 
plexing problem of school administration. 
School officials in every large system have this 
problem to deal with, and while a system for 
the retirement of the superannuated may never 
be devised to meet perfectly all conditions, there 
can be no doubt that President Cook has pre- 
sented the most favorable argument for a satis- 
factory plan to be adopted uniformly thruout 
the United States so far offered; in fact, no 
serious discussions of nation wide interest have 
thus far been had upon the subject. Mr. Cook’s 
address appears in another place in this paper. 

Papers were next read on the “Phases of 
School Administration” by Messrs. William 
Dick, Philadelphia; William T. Keough, Bos- 
ton; George W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh. Lewis E. 


The Memphis Convention of Secretaries 


Melvin Rice, Assistant Secretary, School Board, Memphis, Tenn. 


Larson, Secretary of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation, was, thru a pressure of school business 
at home, unable to attend. 

The phase selected for discussion by Mr. 
Dick, of Philadelphia, was “Concentration of 
Business Functions in Public School Adminis- 
tration.” 

William T. Keough, Business Agent of the 
Boston School Committee, discussed “Over- 
head Costs.” 

One of the most interesting and instructive 
discussions was by George W. Gerwig, Secre- 
tary of the Pittsburgh Schools, on the subject of 
“Standard Units of School Measurements.” 

The final address of the meeting was made by 
Charles P. Mason, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
board of educaton of St. Louis on the subject, 
“Preparation of the Budget.” This was one of 
the subjects that contained nourishing meat for 
school administrators. The speaker first dis- 
cussed the budget itself, what it is, what it is 
for, and who uses it. An exposition of the 
budgets of the states and municipalities as well 
as boards of education was made, showing com- 
parison of methods and procedure between 
American and European Municipalities, with 
reference to the “passing and administering of 
the Budget.” 

On Wednesday evening, May 20, 1914, the 
Association rested from its labors and bethought 
itself of other things—chiefly among which was 
the expiation of its mundane transgressions 
upon the shrine of Bacchus, which had, in con- 
sideration of the requirements of the occasion, 


been stationed in the magnificent dining room 
of the Chickasaw Guards Club. By eight o’clock 
an appropriate hecatomb had been brought to- 
gether from the neighboring hillsides and 
promptly were the suppliants made ready to 
offer up a suitable sacrifice to the aforesaid 
deathless god. 

On the following morning, resolutions of 
thanks were introduced for the courtesies and 
hospitality the visitors had received at the hands 
of the Menrphis people and its institutions. 

P. D. Cooney, of Syracuse, N. Y., invited the 
association to hold its next meeting in Syracuse. 
His motion was lost. Mr. Cooney then re- 
quested that inasmuch as he could not get the 
next meeting, he would like to get its co-oper- 
ation in “removing school boards from politics 
and separating the schools from the domination 
of mun.cipal authorities.” 

Officers for the year 1915 were elected as fol- 
lows: Henry R. M. Cook, Auditor, New York 
City Schools, President; Oharles P. Mason, Sec- 
retary Board of Education, -St. Louis, Vice- 
president; William Dick, Secretary, Board of 

education, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

William Dick was also made chairman of a 
committee on membership appointed by Presi- 
dent Cook. 

The matter of selecting a place and time for 
holding the next meeting of the Association 
was, upon vote, left with the Executive Commit- 
tee, with power to act. It is generally believed 
that the committee will select the City of Chi- 
cago for the next meeting place. 


The Value of Conventions 


Paul Kreuzpointner, Altoona, Pa. 


In a previous article upon “The Value of 
Conventions” the writer pointed out the bene- 
fits to be derived by superintendents, teachers 
and communities from the attendance at con- 
ventions which bring the educational forces of 
the country together, having them rub against 
each other, exchange opinions and experiences, 
find out how large the world is and find out 
what an infinitesimally small part the single 
individual is playing after all in this busy bee- 
hive of human society and _ social-economic 
activity. 

But while it is true that modern conditions 
of life demand that the workers in a given field 
of human activity come together to exchange 
ideas in the interest of self-improvement and 
community welfare, it would be a mistake to 
assume that, because conventions are a good 
thing their indiscriminate multiplication or at- 
tendance proportionately increases their benefits 
to the educators, teachers and communities. 

Too much of any good thing is harmful when 
it exceeds our ability to digest the dose. Con- 
ventions may be so multiplied by merely adding 
to the number of meetings and by changing the 
name of the object that the effects become so 
diluted thru overlapping and repetition of sub- 
iect matter as to leave only a shallow, hazy im- 
pression upon the enthusiast who deceives him- 
self into the belief of having acquired service- 
able knowledge. 

This multifarious attendance at conventions 
where the same subject is always discussed, only 
the personalities changing, produces a mental 
surfeit similar to that which the early metal- 
lurgists experienced when trying to improve 
metals by the addition of other metals. 

Thus, when it was found that aluminum 
would improve the quality of steel or bronze, 
metallurgists jumped to the conclusion that the 
more they dosed the steel with aluminum the 
better would be the quality of the resulting 
steel. So one per cent of aluminum was added 
to the steel and the result was to fill the steel 
with what is technically called oxide, spoiling 
the metal. Subsequently, it was found that the 
addition of one-tenth of one per cent of alum- 
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inum was beneficial, while one per cent clogged 
the pores of the steel. 

The multiplication of educational conven- 
tions, meetings and conferences of one kind or 
another is an encouraging and praiseworthy 
sign of a healthy activity among the schoolmen, 
indicating a commendable desire to readjust our 
traditional educational system to new condi- 
tions of life and social-economic conditions, 
yet the lack of new ideas at most of these 
purely local meetings and the inability to do 
more than “to talk things over,” produces little 
more than a mental surfeit with those who come 
from a distance at the taxpayers’ expense. 

The writer has attended some such local 
meetings and at neither one was anything dis- 
cussed which had not been brought up at a 
state or national meeting. 

While social and economic changes have taken 
place rapidly enough in this country, they. have 
not taken place, nor do they take place so rap- 
idly as to make necessary the repeated discus- 
sion and deliberation of educational subjects 
and policies before they have been tried and 
somewhat digested. The International Society 
for the Testing of Materials which, in its 
sphere of promoting metallurgical and engi- 
neering progress, is of as great importance as 
any educational association in any vountry, 
meets only every three years, because of the de- 
sire to let the problems, with which the associa- 
tion has to deal, ripen before deliberation. 
Meanwhile the national engineering societies 
meet once a year and purely local societies meet 
once a month with rarely an outside member 
being present. Why? 

First; because local societies merely talk over 
points brought forth at the annual meecing, tho 
perhaps under a different form; and, second, 
because those from a distance would have to 
come at their own expense, not being able to 
fall back upon the dear taxpayer for an outing. 

In other words, these engineering conventions 
are treated as a business for business ends, 
altho the social side is not neglected. 

And where an engineer or other technical man 
is sent to a convention at his company’s ex- 

(Concluded on Page %) 
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NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL No. 5, BELLEVILLE, N 
Charles Granville Jones, Architect, New York, N. Y. 
A VILLAGE GRADE SCHOOL. 
To the architect and school board member 
who realize the difficulty of stretching a limited 
uppropriation to cover the ordinary needs of a 
modern school organization, the new School No. :- \\\\\\\\ wae 
5, erected in 1913 at Belleville, N. J., is an 1, | \\4\\\ \ \\\\\\ : 
interesting study. 
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The building faces the east and is set on a 


/ nm inca a 
high piece of ground 70 feet back from the i 
street. It measures 138 feet, 8 inches front, is 





le 
ills P ; to! 
17 feet, 6 inches deep, and has a rear extension } : a ee a ; “3 
consisting of an auditorium about 62 feet by F x + 
41 feet in size. 
Th 
The main entrance of the building is in the ( 
center of the front, between the basement and ‘3 
first-stery floor levels and connects with the as 
main corridor which runs north and south from p 
end to end of the building. The girls’ staircase fi 
and entrance are at the north end and the boys’ ‘ 
staircase and entrance at the south end of the h, 
same. ‘ . i= ti 
The basement, which is nine feet high in the , . 
clear, contains the principal’s office, a teachers’ Basengrr 
room, a playroom, toilets, fuel, boiler and fan Pusuic ScH ( 
rooms, a store room and the auditorium. The . 
last measures 40 feet by 50 feet and has a stage lea oe om 
15 feet by 20 feet in addition. It seats 300 peo- 3 rewrene ES eon ; 
ple and will accommodate 150 additional in the = ——_ bk, ; 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, BELLEVILLE SCHOOL, SECOND FLOOR PLAN, BELLEVILLE SCHOOL 
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gallery. ‘The proscenium arch is sixteen feet 
The anterooms are 
arranged so that in emergencies they may be 


es additional exits. 


high and twenty feet wide. 


used 

The first story contains the auditorium gal- 
lery, 16 feet by 40 feet, and four classrooms, 
each 24 feet by 30 feet, with cloak rooms con- 
nected, 5 feet by 24 feet, and boys’ and girls’ 
The floor 


classrooms. 


toilets. second also contains four 
standard 

The entire building is of fireproof construc- 
tion thruout, reinforced concrete being used for 
floors and gypsum block and terra cotta for par- 
The stairs are entirely fireproof and 
are construeted of iron with slate treads and 
platforms, and enclosed in walls. The 
finished floors of all halls and toilet rooms are 
The 
boiler, fan and coal room floors are of cement 
finish. The balance of the building is floored 
with maple. 


All classrooms, ete., are provided with book- 


titions. 
brick 


of magnesia composition laid over cement. 


cases. The classroom sashes have metal weather 
‘trips and three walls of each room have green 
Hyloplate three feet high. The 


trim thruout is of chestnut. The doors are san- 


blackboards 


itary, being flush and without panels. 

The building is heated by steam, the air being 
thru then foreed by 
fans thru warm-air flues to the various parts. 


drawn steam coils and 
Krom each room a vent flue connects which ex- 
hausts above the roof of the building. The 
various flues, ete., are controlled by automatic 
Direct 
radiation is used in various auxiliary rooms, 
arranged to be cut off automatically when the 
temperature rises to 70 degrees Fahrenheit or 


dampers, operated by thermostats. 


over, 

The plumbing thruout is of the most sani- 
Two bubbling drinking fountains 
are provided in each hall and two slop sinks 

been placed in the basement and on the 

and 
(he building is wired in iron conduits for 
‘trie lighting and has been piped and fitted 
In the prin- 


+ 


ry type. 


+ 2+ 


second floors. 


gas fixtures for emergencies. 


Concluded on Page 70 





JOSEPH SEARS SCHOOL, KENILWORTH, 
George W. Maher, Architect, Chicago, III. 


ILL. 


THE JOSEPH SEARS SCHOOL BUILDING 
AT KENILWORTH, ILL. 

The Joseph Sears School building erected at 

Kenilworth, Ill, is a 

school architecture. 


modern expression of 
It is American in design 
and shows the possibilities of school construc- 
tion in this direction. Such buildings should 
not only be practical in every way, but artistic 
and the Kenilworth School emphasizes this fact 
in its design. 

The plan is simple and direct; the classrooms 
are arranged to be on the south side of the 
building for warmth and pleasing effect. The 


MAIN ENTRANCE, JOSEPH SEARS SCHOOL 





utilitarian features of the plan are on the north 
side. 

The public hall is wide and directly accessi- 
ble to all rooms, entrances and exits. The as- 
sembly hall, due to its central location and close 
proximity to the public hall, can be enlarged 
when so desired, taking in the public hall space, 
by simply opening the large sliding doors be- 
tween the two. 

The Kindergarten is one of the main features 
of the plan, having its own entrance with fewer 
steps up to the floor level than the main build- 
ing, also its own toilet and dressing rooms, etc., 
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especially designed for the little ones. The ex- 
terior treatment of the Kindergarten also is 
special in order to make it distinct. 

The practical features of the plan consist of 
the lighting, also the heating and ventilating. 
The main lighting is by means of the saw-tooth 
skylight construction on the roof, arranged for 
north light. This north light is diffused over 
the entire area of the classrooms thru the -ceil- 
ing sash. These ceiling sash conceal the saw- 
tooth construction above. This method of 
lighting prevents shadows or sun spots in any 
portion of the room; on the other hand all is 
equally and thoroly lighted. The windows to 
the south are principally used for a view of the 
exterior. ’ 

The heating and ventilating is modern and 
mechanical. There are no direct radiators in 
the schoolrooms; the outside air is brought into 
the respective rooms heated and moistened auto- 
matically. 

The interior of the building is designed in 
harmony with the exterior architectyre. The 
desks and furniture are especially designed and 
made for this school. The wood finish is simple 
and of weathered oak and, together with the 
decorations, make of the interior a soft and har- 
monious effect of color. 

The exterior is of texture brick. The saw- 
tooth skylights are concealed by a long low par- 
apet above the main cornice line. 

The dominant note in the design is expressive 
of simplicity and breadth of outline, with free- 
dom of detail. 

Mr. George W. Maher, Chicago, IIl., is the 
architect. 


THE DONORA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

The architect who, today, plans and super- 
intends the construction of a truly complete 
school building must be a master builder in the 
best sense of that term. Not only must he 
thoroly understand and appreciate the struc- 
tural problems involved in his project, but he 
must know much about the educational pur- 
poses to which the building is to be put. These 
have so changed and broadened in the past ten 
years that not only the ordinary branches of in- 
struction must be provided against but more 
attention must be given to the use of buildings 
for industrial education, for evening schools and 
for social center uses. Finally, but not least, is 
the problem of increasing the size of the build- 
ing to meet the possible growth of school popu- 
lation. 

An elementary school in which practically 
every problem of school architecture has been 
involved and successfully met is the new First 
Street School at Donora, Pa. The contract for 
the building was let and ground was broken 
about the first of July, 1913, and the structure 
was ready for occupancy on the first of March, 
1914. 

The general plan of the building is in the 


form of the letter “L,” so arranged that it may | 


later assume the shape of the letter “U” when 
the proposed addition has been completed. The 
general plan is simple and direct; the corridors 
and stairways have been placed and arranged in 
relation to the classrooms and to the exits so 
as to make travel from room to room easy and 
to make exit from the building as rapid as pos- 
sible. There are three entrances which lead di- 
rectly from the streets or playgrounds and 
which will permit the entering or dismissal of 
pupils from the manual training rooms in the 
basement without interfering with, or entering 
any other part of the building. This has been 
especially provided for manual training classes 
which come to the building from surrounding 
schools and also for night classes in industrial 
subjects. 

The basement contains ten rooms for manual 
training work, including a large woodworking 
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shop, bench room, four elementary manual 
training shops, a large machine shop and a 
foundry. The facilities are large enough to con- 
centrate all of the elementary, as well as the 
advanced manual training work offered in the 
Donora schools, ‘in this one building. It 
likely that later on cabinetmaking, carpentry, 
sheet metal working and other trades will be 


taught here. 


is 


The first floor contains eleven rooms, the prin- 
cipal’s office and the supply room. The office is 
located in the center of the building, close to the 
main stairway, so that the principal may go to 
any part of the building with the least possible 
travel. The supply room has been placed di- 
rectly in connection with the office so that the 
clerk in charge may handle all school materials 
and books and may keep close watch of all out- 
going material. 

The second floor is arranged very much like 
the first floor, containing twelve classrooms, a 
small recitation room and a retiring room for 
the teachers. 

The classrooms are arranged to receive light 
from one side and the windows are separated by 
the narrowest possible iron mullions, eliminating 
all shadows and making the light absolutely uni- 
form. The classrogms are so proportioned that 
the seats farthest away from the windows are 
not removed a greater distance than twice the 
measurement of the tops of the windows to the 
floor. The windows run within six inches of 
the ceiling. 

Six corner rooms of the building accommo- 
dat 
rooms accommodate 45 pupils each. 


18 pupils each and the remaining class- 
The class- 
rooms are finished as simply as possible with 
plastered walls of 
hardwood trim, maple floors and slate black- 
boards. The last mentioned have chalk trays 
covered with wire netting arranged in such a 
manner that the dust can be removed by the 


and ceilings, a minimum 


use of a vacuum cleaner. 

Particular attention has been paid to the light- 
ing of the corridors by the use of borrowed light. 
of all the classrooms have 


1} inside walls 
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FIRST STREET SCHOOL, DONORA, PA. 
Cc. C, Compton, Architect, Donora, Pa 


windows set high in the walls so that the corri- 
dors are lighted continuously thruout their 
length. The arrangement also permits of nat- 
ural ventilation in warm weather and makes it 
possible to turn the entire building into a fresh- 
air school. 


The basement 
walls are of native stone and the outer walls are 
of brick trimmed with stone; the interior bear- 
ing walls are of brick and the partitions between 
the classrooms are of terra cotta blocks. The 
floors and 
ceilings and the stairs are of the same material. 
The furnace, fuel and fan rooms have also con- 
ceilings, have the three entrances 
that every possible safeguard against panic and 
The floors in the class- 


The building is semi-fireproof. 


corridors have reinforced concrete 


crete so 


fire has been provided. 
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rooms are of wood construction and contain fire 
stops. 

The arrangement of the stairways is unique. 
The central stairway is nine feet wide and the 
additional stairways at the end of each corridor 
are five feet wide and are all constructed of re- 
inforced concrete with balustrades of the same 
material. The stairways are admirably located 
with the view of furnishing quick exit in case 
of trouble and are arranged so that pupils may 
be transferred from one floor to the other or 
from room to room with a minimum of corridor 
travel. The architect has given especial atten- 
tion to this problem because the building is or- 
ganized on the departmental plan, and the upper 
grades are required to pass from room to room 
according to the subjects which they are study- 
ing. (Concluded on Page 69) 
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A COMMUNITY CENTER. 
By “C. M.” 

The opportunity of the school to serve in pre- 
paring our future citizens for their duty of 
bread-winning, while appreciated, is not com- 
monly realized in villages because of a lack of 
that prime essential of all educational effort 
money. The same want is also at the bottom of 
the school’s failure to serve more broadly as a 
civic and social center. 





















The newer communi- 
ties of the farther Central and of the extreme 
Western states, where the 
government require considerable sacrifices in 


bare necessities of 


the shape of taxes are especially unfortunate 
in their inability to broaden the scope of school 


facilities so that some time must elapse before 
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they will be free to meet their most pressing 
needs. 

A community is indeed fortunate which in- 
cludes in its citizenship a man so liberal as to 
make a public gift for its industrial education 
Waitsburg, Washing- 
ton, a village of 1,500 inhabitants, is such a 
happy town and ean boast a $40,000 
building, the gift of its publie-spirited citizen, 
William G. Preston. 

Primarily the building is intended to house 


the ¥oeational and physical education depart- 


and social center needs. 


school 


ments of the local high school; and, secondarily 
it is to be the recreational center for the school 
and for all of the citizens of the village. Rough- 
ly speaking, there are three departments in the 
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building. The first, the boys’ manual training 


department, consists of a forge room on the 
ground floor, a woodworking room and a draft- 
ing room on the first floor. The forge room 
measures 24 by 25 feet and is equipped with 
down-draft blast forges and special ventilation 
The wood- 


working room is 25 by 36 feet in size and has 


to remove heat, smoke and gases. 
connecting with it an instructor’s office, a stock 
room, a teacher’s closet, ete. 

The household arts department on the second 
floor comprises rooms for sewing, cooking and 
laundry purposes. The sewing room is equipped 
with cutting tables, fitting platforms and sew- 
ing machines. The cooking and dining rooms 
are furnished not only for teaching purposes, 
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but also for actual housekeeping practice. No 
provision is made for household chemistry be- 
cause this is taught in the regular laboratories 
of the high school. The laundry has stationary 
tubs, ironing boards and electric irons. 

Besides these industrial features the building 
affords splendid facilities for physical educa- 
tion and for wholesome recreation. In the 
basement there are two regulation bowling al- 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, POND END SCHOOL 
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POND END SCHOOL, WALTHAM, MASS. 
Brainerd & Leeds, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
. 

leys, a swimming pool, 18 by 30 feet, shower 
baths and dressing rooms. The last mentioned 
rooms serve also for the gymnasium on the first 
floor. This room is 45 by 58 feet in size and 
extends thru the two stories to the roof. It is 
fully fitted with modern apparatus and has a 
spectators’ gallery that may be used for run- 
ning. 

The building is the property of the school 
district by deed given by Mr. Preston. The 
school board controls and maintains it and ar- 
ranges for its use by the community at large. 
The athletic department is open for gymnasium 
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classes, for bathing and bowling, basketball and 
other games. The domestic science rooms are 
open for club and committee meetings and ac- 
commodate small parties and gatherings. The 
gymnasium is fitted with a collapsible platform 
and folding chairs and is used for large meet- 
ings, school entertainments, ete. Dumb waiters 
have been built in so that large dinners may be 
served, using the cooking room above as a 
kitchen. 

The exterior of the building is well suited 
for the commanding position which it occupies 
in the town. 


It is Colonial in style and has 
(Concluded on Page 70) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CLEVELAND MUDDLE. 

Unwise administration appears to be at the 
bottom of the present acrid controversy between 
the board of education and the teachers’ organ- 
ization of the city of Cleveland. In a final 
attempt to win a deserved increase in salary the 
teachers have announced their intention to form 
a union, and have, in fact, allied themselves 
with the federation of labor. The board, fol- 
lowing its antagonistic attitude, has again 
denied the request for higher wages and has 
declared that it will discharge all teachers who 
join the union. The first engagement in the 
legal battle has been won by the teachers but 
the board will carry the case to the Supreme 
court of the state. In the meanwhile, the teach- 
ers have left for their summer vacations with 
the uncertainty of finding their positions await- 
ing them in September and the board does not 
know how many defections there will be from its 
needed corps. 

To the unprejudiced observer, the entire situa- 
tion appears inexcusable—the result of unwise 
administration on the part of the board, an 
effect of misguided, radical leadership on the 
part of the teachers. 

Just how much the board of education is to 
blame for its lack of funds for higher wages is 
uncertain. There appears, however to be much 
merit in the charge that the expenditures for 
buildings and repairs, and for salaries of ad- 
ministrative officers, are not made on so eco- 
nomical a basis as those for teachers’ salaries. 
The attitude, moreover, of the board as a body, 
has been distinctly unfriendly toward the teach- 
ers and has shown no sign of the intention to 
do well by the teachers or to arouse their good- 
will and confidence. 

The wisdom of a teachers’ association becom- 
ing a labor union is very doubtful, when the 
long continued agitation for the recognition of 
teaching as a profession, is considered. It is 
difficult to reconcile the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers, the high code of ethics and 
dignified leadership which teaching bodies take 
in the state and nation with the methods and 
practices of labor organizations. And there is 
no intention here of besmirching the character 
of trade unions, which are an absolute necessity 
and which do a noble work. The point simply 
is that teaching and unionism will not mix 
successfully without injury to education. The 
Cleveland teachers do not appear to have been 
wise in trying to win their cause by a means 
which could have been passed by. 

The citizens of Cleveland, as well as the press 
of the city, should demand a speedy adjustment 
of the present muddle. The school board should 
yield, or at least give satisfactory assurances 
that something will be done for the teachers in 
the near future. On their part, the teachers 
should hold to a high professional ideal in their 
associations and public and official activities. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS. 

A large portion of the space of this issue of 
the ScHoot Boarp JourNaL is devoted to the 
papers and addresses of the third convention 
of the School Board Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
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ciation of the United States. Important and 
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interesting as these papers are, they treat of 
problems and emphasize tendencies that must 
make the thoughtful school-board member pause 
and consider. 

The expert school-board accountant and the 
professional school business manager are two 
new developments of the movement for central- 
izing the administration of the schools. The 
offices logically evolve out of the movement for 
centralizing the school control by reducing the 
membership of school boards and limiting their 
activities to more purely legislative functions. 
Just as it has been recognized that laymen de- 
vo.ing a few hours weekly or even daily to the 
business of the schools, cannot attempt to make 
courses of study or supervise teaching, so it is 
becoming to be appreciated that they cannot 
devise systems of accounting, make budgets, 
manage the maintenance and repair of build- 
ings or attend to the thousand-and-one physical 
details of the schools that require experience, 
intimate knowledge and constant watchfulness. 
The two positions of school accountant and 
school business manager must, we feel, develop 
into a distinct calling if the schools are to have 
the benefit of that administrative economy 
which large business corporations enjoy, and 
which the schools as one of the most important 
governmental branches, so much deserve. 

Of the several distinct lines of progress which 
the convention recorded, the endeavor to fix 
units of cost for all of the various factors of 
administration will, perhaps, afford the widest 
use for the school authorities who are seeking 
means of comparing their own efficiency with 
the efficiency of other schools. In the past, the 
systems of accounting have differed so much in 
principle as well as detail that it has been im- 
possible to compare even such universally used 
terms “per capita cost”. In computing the cost 
of schoolhouses, of furnishing books, of heating, 
ete., similar differences in practice have existed 
to make deductions from any given group of 
cities or states inaccurate and unintelligible and 
consequently useless. Such statements of prin- 
cip'es as that made by Mr. Gerwig of Pitts- 
burgh deserve to be taken up officially by the 
United States Bureau of Education and by the 
several state school executives so that units of 
school cost may be defined and fixed from 
Maine to California. 

Above all, however, the convention pointed 
out the need of a deeper study of the business 
aspects of school administration and of an ex- 
change of experience between the business exec- 
utives of the schools. Just as the educational 
officials have by conference and by a study of 
each other’s problems and methods determined 
the best ways of organizing and of supervising 
schools, sO the secretaries’ othces of school 
boards must reach an understanding and seek a 
common expression of their labors. 


‘SCHOOL SUPPLY BUYING. 

It may seem trite to repeat, in these columns, 
that no business of school boards, during the 
summer months, is more important than that 
ef purchasing needed furniture, apparatus and 
supplies. Still a visit to any one of the large 
school-supply houses in New York, Chicago or 
any other large center, late in August or early 
in September, would lead one to believe that 
few school officers really appreciate, if they un- 
derstand at all, the necessity of “early buying”. 

Along this line, a recent open letter of Ca!- 
vin N. Kendall, State School Commissioner of 
New Jersey, contains some wholesome advice. 
Addressing himself particularly to-the school 
officers of his own state, Dr. Kendall says: 

“The purpose of this letter is to urge you to 
purchase early the school supplies that will be 
needed in the schools under your jurisdiction 





for the school year beginning next September. 
Better service, better prices and better selection 
will be had if purchasing is done early. 

“School supplies include fuel, textbooks, seat 
work material for primary grades, manual train- 
ing equipment, stationery, maps, crayons, ete, 
which the laws require school boards to furnish, 
and which are absolutely necessary if teachers 
are not to be hindered in their work with chil- 
dren. Some boards of education save money 
by purchasing supplies in quantity, and in this 
way often secure wholesale rates or prices. 

“Not only is it advisable to purchase these 
supplies early, but it is necessary to see that 
they are in the schools before the opening in 
September. The ordering of supplies in the 
spring, or before the first of July, should insure 
their delivery at the schools before September 
first. Many school boards are alreaay aoimg 
this, but other school boards postpone ordering 
until August, or even until September, with the 
result that orders sometimes are improperly or 
carelessly attended to, owing to the rush during 
the period immediately before the schools open. 
I regret to say that in some schoo!s the supplies 
are not delivered until long after the schools 
cre opened. Teachers in such schools, being 
without the tools for work, are disheartened, 
and the children suffer. No manufacturer 
would think for a moment of putting workmen 
in a factory without equipping the factory with 
tools and machinery. No farmer would hire a 
man to work on his farm and then neglect to 
supply him with tools with which to work. 

“T also urge that necessary repairs to school 
buildings be taken up promptly at the begin- 
ning of the summer vacation. Every black- 
board should be put in good condition for work. 
Every schoolhouse should be thoroly cleaned. 
Every outbuilding should be made wholesome 
and sanitary, as the law requires, and all school 
grounds should be put in good condition. If 
such repairs are attended to early in the vaca- 
tion they are likely to be completed before 
school is opened, and the teacher, provided she 
has the requisite supplies, can begin to do good 
work from the very first hour of school. 

“Tf these two matters, the providing of neces- 
sary supplies for the use of children, and the 
making of necessary repairs, could be attended 
to promptly in every school district in the state, 
the efficiency of New Jersey schools would be 
greatly increased. It costs no more to attend 
to these matters early; the chances are that it 
would cost less.” 

It may be added that the cost of school ma- 
terials could be reduced by at least ten per cent 
if the buying season were spread over the year 
rather than restricted to six or eight weeks. 
The effect of such a saving may be better appre- 
ciated when it is understood that about $35,- 
000,000 are spent each year for furniture and 
supplies. 


IS IT FAIR? 

Reports come from a number of towns in the 
Middle West concerning the activities of super- 
visory officials of neighboring large cities in 
seeking experienced teachers. The gentlemen 
came during the spring months apparently to 
inspect the schools and in the course of their 
visits made known the fact that they were 
seeking a considerable number of experienced 
instructors to fill vacancies for the coming 
school year. In one community, positions were 
offered to practically every experienced teacher 
and the local superintendent was forced to face 
the possibility of losing more than half of his 
entire teaching corps. 

The large cities of the country must always 
look to the small towns for a portion of their 
teachers and supervisory officials. They cannot 
hope to fill all vacancies by promotions from the 
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ranks or by the appointment of young men and 
young women from the colleges or the normal 
schools. They continually require fresh blood 
in responsible positions to make up for losses 
by death, retirement and marriage. They must 
go to the small towns for teachers. 

On the other hand, it is but natural for the 
very efficient teacher in the small school system 
to seek the opportunities which the large city 
offers in the way of broader usefulness, better 
wages and promotions, 

We cannot conceive of a code of professional 
ethics which permits an associate superintend- 
ent to rob a small school system of any con- 
siderable number of teachers. The practice is 
not compatible with our American principle of 
fair play. It is no easier for a superintendent 
to build up around himself a body of capable, 
loyal, well-trained teachers in a small town than 
in a large city. In fact, the small salaries, the 
number of applicants from which to pick and 
other natural limitations often prevent his 
having a select body of assistants. Wholesale 
pirating of teachers should be stopped and will 
be stopped when the results are understood. 


MISS CROPSEY RETIRES. 

Anyone who has followed the development of 
the Indianapolis school system must know some- 
thing of the work and influence of that re- 
markable teacher, Miss Nebraska Cropsey, and 
must share in the regret that she has laid down 
her administrative burdens. Exceedingly few 
schoolmen can point to a career of more than 
fifty years in the schools of a single city as 
teacher, principal and supervisor. Few, indeed, 
of the men and women who entered the teach- 
ing profession in the early sixties have retained 
their force and vigor, their freshness and cheer- 
ful attitude toward life, their open-mindedness 
to accept and sympathize with the views and 
the methods of the present times. Miss Cropsey 
has done all this and has today more loyal, sym- 
pathetie and willing teachers under her direc- 
tion in the lower grades of the Indianapolis 
schools than ever in her long career. It is 
fitting, indeed, that she should lay down her 
office while still in her full vigor to enjoy a rest 
£0 richly deserved. 


NATIONAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Congress is considering, at the present time, 
a bill formulated by the federal Commission 
cn Vocational Edueation, for national aid to 
vocational, agricultural and household-arts in- 
struction. A total maximum appropriation of 
seven millions of dollars is to be made annually, 


duplicating sums set aside by the individual 


states for the same purpose. 

The report of the Commission is a rather 
complete statement of the economic and social 
for vocational instruction, and of 
some of the leading principles which will con- 
trol its development. Thus the Commission 
writes: 

“The kind of vocational education most needed 
at the present is that which is designed to pre- 
pare workers for the more common occupations 
in which the great mass of our people find use- 
ful employment. Vocational training, to be 
most effective, should be restricted to persons 
more than 14 years of age who have laid the 
foundations of a general education in the ele- 
mentary schools. Because of the kind of work- 
ers to be reached and the character of the in- 
struction to be given, this vocational education 
should be of less than college grade. 

“The states aided in part by the national 
government have already given substantial en- 
couragement to and offered fairly adequate op- 
portunities for training in the professions, in the 
arts and sciences, and for leadership in com- 
mercial and industrial activities. What we need 
now is practical education of secondary grade to 
reach the great body of our workers. 

“The American people have hardly begun the 
work of providing for the practical education of 
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The First Bump. 


— Westerman, Columbus Journal. 


these millions of our productive workers. In 
this whole country there are fewer trade schools 
than are to be found in the little German king- 
dom of Bavaria with a population not much 
greater than that of New York City. There are 
more workers being trained at public expense in 
the city of Munich alone than in the larger cities 
of the United States, representing a population 
of 12,000,000. 

“The greatest treasure which this country 
holds today is the undeveloped skill and voca- 
tional possibilities, not only of the millions of 
our workers everywhere, but of the great army 
of our school children. 

“Vocational training is needed to provide a 
substitute for the old apprenticeship. Large 
scale production, extreme division of labor and 
the all conquering march of the machine have 
practically driven out the apprenticeship system 
thru which in qa simpler age the young helpers 
were taught. 

“Vocational training is needed to increase wage 
earning power and to meet the increasing de- 
mand for trained workers. With the constantly 
increasing demand upon our industries for more 
and better goods, the supply ‘of trained workers 
is relatively diminishing. 

“Vocational training is needed to offset the 
increased cost of living. With a farming area 
practically stationary; a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, and an agricultural class whose ability 
with present methods to meet the demands 
for larger production relatively diminishing, our 
national appetite has outgrown both our na- 
tional larder and our national pocketbook.” 


SCHOOL BUILDING SIZES. 

“Too much is as bad as not enough” is an 
old saw which applies especially to schoolhouse 
Evidence of this truth is contained in 
the findings of the Russell Sage Foundation’s 


design. 


experts, who recently conducted a survey of the 
Springfield, Ill., school system. 

The newer schools of Springfield are 25 years 
behind the present ideas of school architecture, 


.ecording to the report. They waste space in 
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School Will Continue During the Summer. 
— McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
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that the classrooms are too large and too high; 
the corridors are too wide and the cloakrooms 
are too large. “In all three dimensions, length, 
width and height, the rooms are larger than is 
sanctioned by the best practice of modern school 
architecture. The light will not carry well 
across rooms so wide. An undue amount of 
fuel is required to keép them warm and an un- 
reasonable amount of work to keep them clean. 
Their size renders it difficult for the children 
to hear and for the teacher to keep the chil- 
dren’s interest. The children in the rear of the 
room have difficulty in seeing what is written on 
the front blackboards and finally, the size of 
the rooms offers constant temptation to increase 
the size of the classes to a point where efficient 
work is impossible.” 

It is impossible to deviate much from the 
generally accepted principles of the best school- 
house design or from the sizes which have been 
found most advantageous, without ruining the 
usefulness of buildings. Every cubic foot of 
space which is unnecessary, is a positive waste 
of public funds and this is not inconsiderable 
at the present time when 16 to 24 éents per 
cubie foot are not uncommon costs. 


School boards may we!l demand of architects 
that they prove the cubage of their proposed 
buildings and justify every space-increasing 
feature which they suggest. 


SHIRT SLEEVES AND DECORUM. 

Shall boy students in the high schools be per- 
mitted to attend classes in their “shirt sleeves” 
or, shall the school authorities insist on coats 
out of respect to the women teachers and girl 
students? These petty questions have caused 
considerable unnecessary controversy during the 
closing weeks of the school year in a number 
of cities. 

Consistency would seem to compel teachers 
to accord to boys the privilege of dressing com- 
fortably in hot weather. If women and girls 
may, without protest, wear the thinnest of shirt- 
waists and gowns, which fashion decrees—and 
which sometimes approach immodesty—why 
may not the other sex appear in outing shirts 
which are so universally accepted as proper in 
the home and the business house? 

After all, dress is immaterial so long at it is 
clean and decent and does not interfere with 
the studying ability of its wearers. The high 
school is no place for displays of extravagance 
Women teachers who will direct more 
attention to modesty and moderation in the cost 
and style of their own clothes and of the clothes 
ef their girl pupils will do a far greater eda- 


in dress. 


cational service than they could do by insisting 


‘ 


upon “coats” for the young men. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS. 

Readers who will change their addresses tem- 
porarily for the summer months or permanently 
for the coming school year are earnestly re- 
quested to notify the circulation department of 
the “JourNaL” at Milwaukee. Both old and 
new addresses invariably should be stated so 
that prompt and accurate mailing service may 
be continued to all subscribers. 


The entire school property of the United 
States valued at upwards of four hundred mil- 
lions has gone to sleep for the summer for a 
period, averaging for city and county, at least 
three months. Figuring merely the loss on the 
return which the school property might bring, 
if used, at an arbitrary five per cent per year, 
the nation loses the equivalent of $5,000,000 on 
its annual vacation. What business firm could 


afford such a loss on its plant? 
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School SoandSournai 


An Important Court Decision 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska recently 
handed down a decision of far-reaching impor- 
tance and nation-wide interest to administra- 
tive school officers. ‘The case briefly stated is 
as follows: In April, 1908, County Superin- 
tendent A. E. Littell, of Wayne County, Neb., 
wrote State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion—Jasper L. McBrien, now Specialist in 
Rural Education with the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, Washington, D. C.—mak- 
ing inquiry relative to the character and quali- 
fications of a certain young man who had ap- 
p'ied for a high school principalship in Wayne 
County. The County Superintendent closed 
his letter to the State Superintendent by say- 
ing, “All I have heard of this man convinces 
me that he is an all-round sport and I appeal 
to you to help me keep him out of Wayne 
County.” The State Superintendent replied 
that some very serious charges had been made 
to him against this man by a member of the 
‘school board alleging poker playing; that this 
board member had urged him to revoke this 
man’s certificate; also that the wife of the 
County Superintendent of Cass County had 
said this man was once in her presence under 
the influence of intoxicating drink. ‘The State 
Superintendent c!osed his letter by saying, 
“Knowing what I do of Mr. ——————, I would 
not grant him a certificate. You have a right 
to refuse to make his certificate good in and 
for your county. The court has already refused 
to force a County Superintendent to issue a 
certificate to any one who, in the opinion of the 
Superintendent, is not worthy.” 

The County Superintendent acting on the 
advice of the State Superintendent refused to 
certificate the young man. And as he could not 
legally qualify to teach in Wayne County he 
had to give up the principalship to which he 
had been elected at Windside, a small village 
in that county. 

Mr. McBrien’s term of office expired at noon, 
January 7, 1909. He began the next morning 
as Director of Extension Work for the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska at Lincoln. On the third day 
of April, 1909, the young man filed his peti- 
tion in the District Court against McBrien, 
alleging libel and asking for $5,000 damages. 
The case dragged along for two years before 
coming to trial. In the meantime the saloons 
were voted out of Lincoln. McBrien took a 
prominent part in the fight against the saloons. 
When his attorney asked him at the trial if he 
knew of any reason why any man should be re- 
jected on the jury he replied in the negative, 
not realizing that the dominant man on that 
jury was an ex-saloon keeper of Lincoln whom 
he had helped to put out of business. Several 
men who had been called for jury service were 
honest enough to say they could not believe 
McBrien guilty of libel and therefore could not 
find against him. They were excused from ser- 
vice on the jury, of course, without debate or 
further question. But this ex-saloon keeper 
said he knew Mr. McBrien well, had voted for 
his nomination when he first became a candi- 
date for State Superintendent and helped elect 
him. McBrien, not knowing the man had been 
a saloon keeper, had no cause for rejecting him, 
but was somewhat surprised at the young man’s 
attorney not rejecting such an apparent friend 
of McBrien. The jury brought in a verdict 
against McBrien for $1,000. McBrien’s friends, 
tho indignant over the verdict, could not he!p 
laughing at him for letting such a friend (?%) 
as this ex-saloon keeper remain on the jury. 

McBrien carried the case to the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska and there his attorneys made 
their argument in his behalf on the premise of 
absolute privilege as an executive-judicial offi- 
cer. On this ground the district judge was 
urged by McBrien’s attorneys to dismiss the 
case. The judge admitted the soundness of the 
plea, but said he hesitated to make such a de- 
cision, believing the Supreme Court of the State 
the proper authority to pass upon this point in 
administrative law. 





DR. J. L. McBRIEN, 
Washington, D. C. 


Right here it may be well to note the author- 
ity conferred by statute upon the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
as well as the mandatory duty placed upon him 
by the same law. Section 4, sub-division 8, 
School Laws of Nebraska, reads: “He shall de- 
cide disputed points in school law, and all such 
decisions shall be held to have the force of law 
till reversed by the courts.” Said laws make 
it his duty to improve the efficiency of teachers 
and advance the cause of education in the 
State. He shall advise with school officers rela- 
tive to the character and qualifications of teach- 
ers and upon the manner in which their schools 
are conducted and ways and means for their im- 
provement. 

It was in the light of this law that the Dis- 
trict Court in the seventh instruction to the 
jury said: “However it appears from the 
pleadings and evidence that the defendant in 
writing the letter of April 22nd, was communi- 
eating to the county superintendent of Wayne 
county, Nebraska, information touching the fit- 
ness of the plaintiff to teach school at Wind- 
side, and you are instructed that in so doing 
he was in the performance of his official duties. 

McBrien’s attorneys in their brief on this 
point before the Supreme Court said: “It 
seems clear to us that a state officer in the per- 
formance of his official duty cannot render him- 
self liable because he may be actuated by an un- 
worthy motive. He is performing the business 
of the state, and if he were conscious of malice 
in his own heart toward the plaintiff this would 
be no excuse for his failure to perform his duty. 
On the other hand, if what he did was in the 
performance of his official duty it would be 
wholly immaterial whether in the performance 
of that duty he was actuated by a good or by a 
bad motive. 

McBrien’s attorneys cited noted court de- 
cisions in both Europe and America in support 
of this proposition. They close their brief be- 
fore the Supreme Court as follows: 

“Illustrations might be multiplied of the 
classes of cases in which the private right of 
the individual comes in conflict with the 
rights of the public. It may be safely as- 
serted that in every case where, if a remedy 
were given for a private wrong the public 
welfare would suffer, the welfare of the pub- 
lic is preserved by denying the remedy to the 
individual. It is apparent that the case at 
bar is one of the class of cases in which pub- 
lic interest quite outweighs the rights of the 
individual suitor, and in order to preserve the 
independence of the department of education 
it is necessary to protect the state superin- 
tendent in the performance of his official 
duty, including the communication to the 
county superintendent of public instruction 





where a teacher proposes to teach, anything 
known or suspected by the state superintend- 
ent concerning such teacher. In writing the 
letter of April 22nd Superintendent McBrien 
was performing, as the court be!ow well held, 
his official duty. Public interest made it his 
duty to communicate to the county superin- 
tendent of Wayne county anything he knew 
or suspected concerning Mr. DeBolt, and in 
doing so his motive was wholly immaterial. 
If he can be made liable because he acted 
with malice, then suppose the previous deal- 
ings between appellant and appellee engen- 
dered in the appellant’s mind a _ prejudice, 
hatred and malice against the appe'lee, and 
the arpellee was conscious of the existence 
of such hatred and malice, is it possible that 
this would entirely prevent him from making 
the communication? In other words, how 
could McBrien perform his official duty if he 
were conscious of malice toward DeBolt? It 
seems to us absurd to hold that the communi- 
cation complained of was an official communi- 
cation and was sent in the performance of an 
official duty, and then hold that if in sending 
it McBrien was actuated by malice he would 
be liable. 

“We do not believe that any authority can 
be produced where the officer in charge of a 
state department has ever been held liable for 
the contents of an official communication, and 
we do not think that this court will make a 
precedent of that kind by aftirming the judg- 
ment of the court below.” 

The Supreme Court’s decision is brief, but 
sustains McBrien’s attorneys in every particu- 
lar. It reads: 

a an officer performs an act in the exer- 
cise of his office, which it is his plain duty to 
perform, his motives for such action cannot 
be questioned in an action for damages.” 

Mr. McBrien does not consider this a per- 
sonal triumph tho he is profoundly grateful to 
his attorneys and the Court. He looks at it in 
the broader and higher sense of the publie good. 
He considers it a victory for the State Office 
of Public Instruction—not alone in Nebraska, 
but in every other state. Had the decision of 
the Court been against him no State Superin- 
tendent in the future would dare to make hon- 
est and fearless reply to inquiries from County 
Superintendents and Boards of Education re!a- 
tive to teachers of questionable character. It is 
a decision that concerns the State Department 
of Education in all the states. 


TEACHERS VISIT SOUTH AMERICA. 


A company of American teachers are at pres- 
ent in South America to visit several republics 
under the auspices of the American Associa- 
tion for International Conciliation. Their ob- 
ject is to learn directly something of the life 
of the countries, to become acquainted with the 
leading personalities, and to know some of the 
more important institutions. They aim, too, 
to familiarize themselves with the methods of 
instruction in geography, history, languages 
and institutions of those countries in their own 
schools with a view of having these subjects 
better known and more fully taught in the 
schools of the United States, and of having this 
instruction better correlated with similar in- 
struction in the other republics. 

It is hoped and believed that those teachers 
who are making this trip will become centers of 
information in their respective communities 
concerning South American life, history and 
conditions. It is expected that the exchange 
of visits such as this will tend also to develop 
a larger exchange of students, of teachers, of 
professors, and of men in different callings and 
professions. 

The party consists of thirteen persons, and 
is headed by Dr. H. E. Bard of the American 
Association for International Conciliation. 

The party left New York on Saturday, May 
30th. They are visiting Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo and Santos in Brazil, Montivideo in 
Uruguay, Buenos Ayres and Mendoza in Argen- 
tina. 
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Is there a Victrola 


The Victor is in practical 
daily use in the schools of more 
than 1300 cities --- 


In the Chicago schools there are 147 Victors 
6eé ce Boston ee ce ‘e¢ 108 eé 


ee ce 


Minneapolis  * 
“ “Philadelphia -~ +. ae 2 
‘“ “Los Angeles mn! eae 


The unqualified endorsement 
of the Victor in these great edu- 
cational centers is sufficient to 
prove the necessity of the Victor 
in your schools. 


Ask any Victor dealer to send 
a Victor to your school for a 
thorough trial,or write to us and 
we will answer your every ques- 
tion, and arrange all the details 
of a trial for you. 
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in your school? 


Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation 
to schools only 


The horn can be removed and 
the instrument securely locked to 
protect it from dust and promiscuous 
use by irresponsible people. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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ments. 


years of experience in this line is at your service. 
NITURE is manufactured in our up-to-the-minute equipped factory. 


Write for our 71 page Catalog 


Laboratory Furniture of all Descriptions 


Weare the PIONEER BUILDERS AND DESIGNERS OF LABORATORY FURNITURE. Our 25 
Only the HIGHEST GRADE OF LABORATORY FUR- 


Give us the opportunity to quote our prices on your requirements and to give you our suggestions on the 
equipments needed for your Laboratories and Domestic Science Depart- 
We know that our service will be satisfactory. 


No. 1000 Student’s Chemical Laboratory Table. 


Made in lengths of 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21 and 24 feet, double or single. 
Most practical table on the market. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CoO. , 1234-1248 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRE AND SCHOOLHOUSES 


Superintendent C. G. Persons, Pittsfield, Mass. 


“Schoolhouse destroyed.” “Pupils march out 
safely,” or sometimes “Pupils caught in school- 
house fire.’ “Many smothered or burned to 
death,” or perhaps “Bodies of children found 
piled against the exit in a schoolhouse fire” are 
too frequent headlines in our daily press. In 
fact, statistics show that an average of ten 
schoolhouses per week are destroyed wholly or in 
part. Your city perhaps has been fortunate. 
You read the article and breathe a silent prayer 
of thankfulness that it happened one thousand 
miles from your jurisdiction. At least this had 
been my experience until of late, when a small 
still voice would inquire, “If it were one of your 
schools and happened with or without fatalities 
would your conscience be clear?” Fortunately 
many of our buildings are of comparatively 
modern semi-fireproof construction, but others 
are not. Our fire drills appear effective, but we 
see them thru long accustomed and perhaps pre- 
judiced eyes. There is, moreover, the consider- 
ation of the little things, the neglect of which 
has too often spelled disaster; the condition of 
the exits, the arrangement of stairways, the 
standards of cleanliness and order in the boiler 
room, the system of alarm which is perhaps de- 
pendent upon uncertain dry cells, poorly located, 
or uncertain in effect. Then, too, while life is 
of first importance, what about the building? 
Are these possibly of faulty construction? Is 
the heating plant in a safe condition? Are the 
general elements of risk large or small? Is the 
building equipped to fight a fire once under 
way? These were some of the questions which 
came to me again and again, and which I could 
not answer satisfactorily. 


An Independent Committee. 
Many of the points raised were technical, and 
outside the knowledge of the members of the 


school board. Moreover school boards are ex- 
pected periodically to request additional appro- 
priations, and there is too frequently a reminder 
of the fable wherein the boy cried, “Wolf! 
wolf!” For these reasons our school board ap- 
pointed a committee of citizens who were quali- 
fied to give expert advice. This committee con- 
sisted of an insurance adjuster, an architect, a 
builder, a construction engineer, a manufact- 
urer, and the local chief of the fire department. 
It is probably true that this committee took up 
this work of examining the school buildings 
more in the spirit of a civic duty than from any 
real interest in the matter. That their point 
of view became one of deep personal interest is 
suggested in their report. What is true in this 
instance would be true of any citizen or com- 
mittee who visited a school and saw perhaps 
for the first time a fire drill by the pupils. In 
no other way can one appreciate the responsi- 
bility placed upon the public in maintaining 
school buildings free from any reasonable risk 
of fire, adequately provided with proper meth- 
ods of egress, and equipped with means of fight- 
ing a fire, before outside aid could be secured. 
The major portion of the report submitted has 
an application to any city, especially where 
there are included a number of older buildings. 
We believe that the method pursued was one 
which secured the best advice. It is apparent 
also that a greater interest was aroused among 
the public and in the city government than had 
the entire matter been handled by the school 
board itself. The report of this committee 
which follows is as presented except that the 
section which applied to specified schools has 
been omitted. This section is of local interest 
only. 

This is the day of surveys, and any superin- 





No. 1075 Chemical Hood. 
Accepted by the fire underwriters. The 
arrangements are practical in 
every respect. 








tendent will do well to urge a special survey 
along the line of fire protection of the pupils. 
After a calamity has struck home “safety first” 
may appear as important as retardation, time 
schedules, and sundry other phases of our daily 
occupation. 


The Report. 
To the Pittsfield School Committee. 

Your committee upon the investigation of 
the public school buildings in reference to their 
fire protection beg to submit the following re- 
port: 

A recent investigation shows that in this 
country ten school buildings per week are de- 
stroyed by fire. However fortunate a commun- 
ity may have been in the past this statement 
shows the extreme importance of adequate pre- 
cautions against fires, of well organized and 
steadily practiced fire drills, and of sufficient 
and safe methods of egress. This academic 
viewpoint becomes a live issue after a visit to 
a few school buildings. As one watches the 
hundreds of children passing out steadily in a 
rehearsal of the fire drill one appreciates, as 
would be possible under no other circumstance, 
the tremendous moral responsibility placed upon 
the school authorities in safeguarding the life 
of every child. With the memory of the Collin- 
wood disaster in mind it is only too easy to see 
how the neglect of some simple precaution 
might cause a repetitidn of such a disaster in 
any school building. No body of citizens 
watching a fire drill would care to take upon 
themselves the responsibility of neglecting any 
precaution to insure the safety of those whom 
the law demands shall attend the schools. No 
expense of structural alterations or the installa- 
tion of safety devices can be measured against 
the life of a single child. This spirit of respon- 
sibility was appreciated by your committee as 
they took up the work of investigation, and 1s 
the controlling motive of the report which 
follows. 

Factors of a Survey. 
An investigation of a school building in re- 
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Slobe-Wernieke 


FILING EQUIPMENT 


School filing problems are peculiar — 


and each school has its own problems. 

Globe-Wernicke Filing Equipment perfectly 
It is made on the 
unit principle—each section complete in itself yet a 
—each section purchasable separate- 
ly as the need arises—each section different from all 


meets any peculiar need. 





part of the whole 


the rest if requirements so dictate. 


Write for School Equipment Catalog No. 381—for 
valuable data on school filing and recording systems 
as recommended by the National Education Associa- 
It belongs on every educator’s desk. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Cabinets, Wood and 
Steel-Stationers’ Supplies, Globe Safes. 


tion. 


Cincinnati. 


Globe-Wernicke goods cost no more than the ordinary 
kiad, and are for sale by agents in 2,000 towns. 


the freight to your nearest railroad station. 


Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, 


spect to general fire protection must include 
four factors; first, the prevention of fires due 
to carelessness or structural defects in the 
building; second, the equipment of the build- 
ing with adequate means of fighting a fire; 
third, structural changes to insure safe and 
proper methods of egress; fourth, fire drills. and 
fire alarms. Your committee has visited all the 
school buildings of the city of two or more 
stories in height. They have examined the 
buildings with special attention to the points 
noted above. Fire drills have been held for 
their inspection. With the exception of the 
newer schools conditions are dissimilar in the 
various buildings, and each was considered 
separately in the matter of recommendations. 
It was found, however, that an analysis of the 
school plant as a whole made it possible to sum- 
marize the more important changes as general 
recommendations applicable to all schools ex- 
cept where exceptions are specifically noted. 

There can be no question concerning the ne- 
cessity of proper standards of cleanliness in the 
buildings and particularly in respect to the 
boiler rooms and basements. The improper care 
of hot ashes, loose papers, oils, rags, ete., are 
the most freauent causes of fires. All these arti- 
cles necessarily are present. The important 
point is to see that they are disposed of or 
eared for in a manner which insures the small- 
est margin of risk. 

The Care of Basements. 

Where boilers are too near the ceilings, or 
the ceilings are of such material or in such 
condition that there is danger of fire at any 
tinie automatie systems of alarm and automatic 
sprinklers are imperative. This condition is 
particularly true of several schools and demands 
immediate attention. It must be remembered 
in this respect that janitors are not in the base- 
ments at all times. Most schoolhouse fires start 
at this point and unless there be an immediate 
warning the fire may gain serious headway be- 
fore it is discovered. Once a fire is under way 


Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. 


We pay 


and the building is cleared of occupants there 
arises the question of saving this property. 

Hand extinguishers serve the purpose up to 
a certain point. Beyond this point the use of 
water is Some of the schools are 
equipped with stand-pipes. Their value to the 
janitor and fire department are 
and such stand-pipes properly equipped should 
be installed universally. 


necessary. 


unquestioned, 


The disaster at Collinwood was caused by an 
improper exit against which the pupils were 
pied up either to be smothered or burned to 
death. Our State Laws specify regulations 
concerning the exits. These should be enforced 
and in certain instances exceeded in the matter 
of safeguards. All doors should open out 
easily when pushed even by a small child, and 
should be held open automatically until re- 
leased. Stairways should be clear of incum- 
brances, should be easy of descent and should 
deliver pupils rapidly to direct exits without 
danger of congestion. 

Three conditions should govern fire drills by 
pupils. First, all pupils should leave the build- 
ing at once; second, they should proceed stead- 
ily, and in the most direct manner to the sev- 
eral exits; and third, drills should be held fre- 
quently to insure a thoro familiarity with the 
drill. 

Regulations to Govern Fire Drills. 


Upon the discovery of a fire the alarm should 
be sounded at once. Nothing should interfere 
with this rule. 

Pupils should leave the building in all drills 


without wraps. They should proceed steadily, 


but should not run. 
Drills should be held at least once a week. 
These drills should be held at different times, 


and under all the varying conditions which 
pertain to the distribution of the pupils. 
Teachers or large pupils should be assigned 
stations at all important points where conges- 
tion might occur, upon landings and at the 





It should be the duty of some to throw 
open the outside doors. 

In case the toilet rooms are located where the 
alarm may not be heard these rooms should be 
inspected to see that they are clear of pupils. 

After the alarm is sounded the janitor should 
give his attention to the fire. ‘ 

It should be the duty of some teacher to not- 
ify the Fire Department. 

In all arrangements the first consideration is 
to clear the building of pupils. Attention to 
the fire and the calling of outside help are of 
secondary importance. The saving of personal 
or public property is not to be considered 
against the possibility of losing life. 

Principals should hold themselves free to 
supervise the drill. Any necessary details should 
be assigned to specified teachers. 

Principals should inspect the basements at 
least once a week and report any dangerous con- 
ditions to the superintendent. The basements 
should be inspected periodically by an inspector 
from the Fire Department. 

General Recommendations. 

The present systems of fire alarms in the 
school buildings are very unsatisfactory. In 
certain schools it is necessary for the jandtor 
to go from the basement to the second floor to 
ring the alarm. In few of the schools is it pos- 
sible to ring the alarm from the basement and 
each floor. The regular service bell is used in 
all but one school. Some bells are too small to 
be heard thruout the building. Some bells are 
struck by hand, others are a part of the regular 
electrical system, and subject to the vagaries of 
overworked dry cells. Scarcely any two schools 
use the same system of alarms. These condi- 
tions lead to the possibility of the alarms being 
out of order, or not being heard or understood, 
and of too much delay in being sounded. It is 
recommended therefore that a uniform alarm 
system be installed. Such a system should be 
on a separate circuit, and consist of continuous 
ringing gongs with boxes on each floor, in the 
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Five Useful Sug gestions for Vacation Cleaning 


1. CORO-NOLEUM, the DISINFECTANT-CLEANSER and DEODOR- 
ANT for cleaning floors, walls, blackboards, seats, desks, etc. 


2. PIPE KLEN-ZO, a powder which, when mixed with hot water and 
poured into pipes, sinks, etc., softens and dissolves the accumulation 
of grease, matches and other organic matter, removing the obstruction 
without injury to the plumbing. 


3. FORMOSAL FUMIGATOR, a simple apparatus for fumigating by 
means of Formaldehyde, that is ECONOMICAL and CONVENIENT. 


4. WEST FLOOR OILS applied with the UNIVERSAL FLOOR OILER. 
The use of these oils prevents the blowing about of dust and germs, 
and improves the appearance of the floors. 


5. ASPETINE VARNISH gives to woodwork a beautiful luster, and 


possesses great durability. 
scrubbed with soap and water. 


It will not peal or turn white and can be 
It is easily applied and dries rapidly. 


For descriptive literature on all or any of the above, or any information 
you may desire address Department “E.” 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


12 East 42d Street 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Home Office 


Branches in Principal Cities 





basement and at any other points which a par- 
ticular building may demand. This system of 
alarms to be installed under the supervision of, 
and to be regularly inspected by the Tire De- 
partment. 

Basements , should be plastered on metal 
laths. Basements should be equipped with auto- 
matie sprinklers. ‘This recemmendation ap- 
plies particularly to schools where the base- 
ments have Georgia hard pine ceilings; whcre 
there are hot air systems; where the ceiling 
beams are exposed, or where the ceiling is on 
wood lathes and in poor condition, which is 
true of several schools. 

Hand extinguishers should be on every floor 
and in the boiler rooms. These should be lo- 
cated ‘in conspicuous places. They should be 
charged annually by the Fire Department. All 


New York 





buildings should be equipped with stand-pipes 
fitted with the Vinette cocks. Beeause of its 
construction and size the high school should 
have two stand-pipes placed at the north and 
south ends of the building. 

All exits from the building should’ be 
equipped with ‘panie bolts. There should be 
also automatic catches to hold the door open. 

All receptacles for ashes, waste paper or gen- 
eral rubbish should be of fireproof construction, 
either concrete or brick. Steel cans of suf- 
ficient number will serve the purpose in the 
smaller schools. No ashes, paper or rubbish 
should ke placed against or near a wooden par- 
tition. 

Storm doors should be constructed of a width 
equal to the regular exits of each building. 
These doors should be equipped with panic 
bolts and catches or should be double action. 


Directed Study and the Recitation 


A. S. Martin, Superintendent of Schools, Norristown, Pa. 


Two things are essential in training a child 
in school. He must gain impressions. He must 
acquire the power to express intelligently the 
impressions gained. During the study period 
the pupil learns how to gain impressions thru 
his own initiative. During the study period the 
child acquires the habit of self-help. The reci- 
tation offers an opportunity for self-expression. 
During the recitation the child acquires the 
habit of clear and full self-expression. 

In the Norristown Public Schools, elemen- 
tary and high, provision is made for directed 
study so that the child may gain, with a min- 
imum amount of time and effort, habits of sys- 
tematic industry and concentrated self-help. 
Regular periods are set apart during which the 
teacher’s whol time and energy will be de- 
voted to the direc ‘ion of the study of the pupils. 
When difficulties ha \per the study of a pupil, 





the teacher will give only the needed assistance 
and in such a manner as not to disturb the other 
children. 

Several things are necessary for effective 
study. The physical conditions of the room 
must be conducive to good health. Apparatus, 
books, and supplies should be convenient and in 
orderly arrangement. There should be no time 
wasted in conversation or disorder of any kind. 
The pupil should begin work immediately after 
the class has changed. The teacher’s motive 
ought to be to inspire the child with a desire 
for vigorous study. He should assist a pupil 
when it will prosper study. There should be 
no spasmodic or trivial announcements on the 
part of the teacher during the study period. 
Raising the hand and waiting for the assistance 
of the teacher are waste of time. Raising the 
hand and waiting for permission to ask for 


supplies are waste of time. When a pupil needs 
supplies he ought to know where to get them 
and how to get them without disturbing the 
teacher or the school. The pupil’s attitude 
should be active, not passive, 

The pupil should always be supplied with pen- 
cil and paper for the purpose of making ab- 
stracts of sufficient importance to offer as a 
contribution in the recitation. This will train 
to differentiate essentials and non-essentials in 
lessons. It will also cultivate the power of or- 
ganizing the essentials of a lesson into a brief 
form. 

The study period is not intended to enable 
the teacher to study his lesson or to mark pa- 
pers. Neither is it a good plan to have the 
pupils rise and pass to the teacher’s desk while 
others sit and wait and watch for their turn, 
or possibly stand about the teacher’s desk ‘wait- 
ing. 

Several things are essential in conducting a 
recitation. The teacher must be a master of 
the subject matter. He must have clear and 
definite ideas as to the essential points of the 
lesson. He must have this mastery and clear- 
ness of vision not for the purpose of reciting 
the lesson, but in order that he may direct in- 
telligently, and pass judgment on the work of 
the pupils. Pupils ought to be encouraged to dis- 
cuss adequately the assigned subjects. A single 
word is not a discussion. They ought to express 
themselves in sentences of definite content and 
paragraphs of related ideas. After a pupil has 
made his contribution on a given subjeet, the 
other pupils of the class ought to supplement or 
pass judgment on the matter presented. The 
raising of the hand, as a rule, ought not deter- 
mine the individual who supplements the dis- 
cussion. Every individual should be held re- 
sponsible for a contribution at any point in the 
recitation. Fear, humiliation, and ridicule, 
should be abolished. Ta'k on the part of teach- 
ers which is vague, verbose, and unrelated to 
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the lesson should be eliminated. Time con- 
sumed by the teacher in such talk abridges the 
time which ought to be given to the pupils for 
the purpose of exercising them in expression. 
The teacher’s estimate of the deportment and 
progress of a child becomes tangible thru the 
system of marks. A child marked B, C, or D, 
in deportment should be informed why he did 
not receive an A. The court always states the 
offense when a penalty is imposed. How ean a 
child be expected to improve in conduct if he 
is not informed in what respect his conduct is 
objectionable and how he may meet the require- 
ments of the school. A child marked B, C, or 
D, in his lessons ought to be to'd why he did 
not receive an A. [lis deficiency should be 
pointed out to him. He should be told how this 
deficiency may be removed. How can a child 
improve his work if he does not know in what 
particular his work is considered unsatisfactory ? 
Marks should never be given spasmodically or 
When the teacher is under excitement. The 
marks given should be for the particular month 
for which the report is issued. 
should be clear and definite. 
The assignment of a lesson has a direct bearing 
on economy in study. The attitude of the pupils 
will indieate whether the assignment is satis- 
tactorily made. It ought not to consume much 
time. The assignment becomes the aim of the 
next lesson and determines the work of a whole 
class. If it is improperly made, it may waste 
considerable time of every member of the class. 


Assignments 


Explanations by the teacher of new subjects 
and of abstruse portions of subjects already 
Studied by the class are necessary. 
precedes expression. 
est ] 


Impression 
For this reason the larg- 
ssible amount of time should be given to 
directed study. If a whole period is necessary 
to develop a new or a difficult subject, the reci- 
tation period probably should be utilized. What 
pup do intellectually, ethically, and indus- 
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trially makes more for efficiency than what they 
hear. Practice brings skill. 
develops power. 


CLOSING SCHOOLS IN EPIDEMICS. 

The best public health experts agree that epi- 
demics of contagious disease in urban communi- 
ties cannot be combatted successfully by closing 
the elementary and high schools. They are not 
agreed similarly that a continuance of school 
sessions is advisable in country districts and 
villages where the public health service is not 
thoroly organized and where daily school inspec- 
tions are impossible. 


fee or Exercise 


The schools of a city, under a good system of 
medical inspection, constitute a public health 
agency, whose efficiency is only beginning to be 
appreciated. In the country the very opposite 
is true in that the ordinary district school, 
which is without health supervision, is the 
clearing house for the sickness of the neighbor- 
hood. 

Contrasting the health situatien in city and 
countrys schools, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association says: “In his 
able paper on the subject, Dr. F. G. Curtis has 
argued that the schools, under good systems of 
medical inspection, form one of the most ef- 
ficient organizations for prevention. Reasona- 
bly well guarded at all times and with closest 
scrutiny when danger is suspected, the school 
children are under excellent supervision. The 
value of this scrutiny may depend upon some 
factors outside health work, such as whether 
it is the health department or the school com- 
mittee that looks after the condition of the 
scholars, but if there are deficiencies here they 
are of administration and not of principle. 

“School keeps the young people under super- 
vision and hygienic environment for a number 
of hours a day. There is reason to believe that 
but little infection is distributed and that it 
takes the lines of less resistance, the street play 
and home hours. Closing city schoo's turns 





Simple and reliable, occupying 
little floor space or head room. 
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the children practically into the streev for all 
the time and in reality increases the chance of 
infection. But this is in the well-guarded city; 
to what extent is the policy a proper one for 
rural schools? 

“It stands to reason that the health officials 
of the village are not so well fitted for the kind 
of action that an outbreak of infection demands. 
‘loo often the health work is the part-time duty 
of the hea!th officer, who must have his private 
practice or starve, for the scanty salary will not 
support him. Any outbreak therefore appeals 
to him first as a physician. It calls upon his 
time, and takes his professional attention and 
just when there is most need of him as health 
officer he is in greatest demand as a doctor. 
Half a dozen Massachusetts towns have recently 
demonstrated the truth of this and the state 
has come in to define and work out the situa- 
tion. Under circumstances like these may not 
the closing of the schools be the proper course ¢ 

“In the country the children come to school 
from widely separated homes. They live in 
little scattered groups whose members should 
be quite free from risk from the outside. The 
school brings them together. At their homes 
they do not gather in great groups on the street. 
The situation is radically different from the 
city, and it would seem that the greater contact 
is in the school. 

“The rural would be of conse- 
quence as a focus, were a system of adequate 
inspection possible. But here again is a weak 
spot in rural health administration; good school 
inspection is costly and in the country it is 
difficult to maintain of standard quality. 


school less 


“Under these conditions and till the efficiency 
of rural health work can be maintained at a 
high standard, may it not be well to recognize a 
differing environment and allow that schools 
and churches, even, in Massachusetts may be 
closed in times of serious outbreaks as a meas- 
ure for the protection of the people?” 
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THE VALUE OF CONVENTIONS. 

(Concluded from Page 21) 
even on furlow without an expense 
account, he is under constant strain in his work 
to show that he has profited in some way from 
the proceedings for himself and the concern that 
has sent him. Before his retirement the writer 
was sent twice to attend educational conventions 
at the expense of his employers and in each case 
he made out an elaborate report, setting forth 
not only the proceedings but also indicating in 
what manner and to what extent the proceedings 
might be useful to the company. 

On the other hand, during all these many 
years the writer has attended educational con- 
ventions, two, three and sometimes four a year, 
no member of the ever changing membership 
of the board of education has ever asked the 
writer, officially or unofficially, what he has 
seen, heard or learned. So long as members of 
school boards take no interest to find out 
whether the money appropriated for going to 
conventions is used profitably or not, so long 
as they do not treat the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, of information, and of advice by the su- 
perintendent, supervisors and principals, paid 
for by the taxpayers, as a business for business 
sake, so long much of the taxpayers’ money will 
be. wasted without bringing anything servicea 
ble back as a compensation. 

Every superintendent, supervisor, principal 
or teacher who has attended an educational 
meeting at the taxpayers’ expense, should be 
required to unfold before a teachers’ meeting 
the salient points brought out at the conven- 
tion and to point out to what extent they are 
or are not applicable to local conditions, and 
furthermore in what way the has 
promoted educational progress. 

The adoption, by school boards, of such a re- 
quirement would react favorably upon conven- 
tions; it would prevent a tendency to take use- 
less trips. It would be a powerful incentive to 
study the subject m of the program as 
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well as the local and national situation, and if 
the different items of the program were gone 
over at such an experience meeting, as it might 
ke called, there would not be much chance to 
skip, the writer knowing a case where a super 
intendent made a big splurge about his attend- 
ance at a convention, but skipped what he felt 
he could not master. 

Keeping school is a business like any other 
business. That it produces human products in- 
stead of material products makes no difference 
in the aspect of what the school stands for. The 
continued clamor that there must be business 
men upon school boards is not very intelligent 
as long as the main object of the school is 
treated in an unbusinesslike way. No amount 
of businesslike application of the taxpayers’ 
money for buildings, ete., will compensate for 
this deficiency. Upon the other hand there is 
need of business training for teachers. By that 
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the writer does not mean the school work is not 





carried on in a prompt, efficient way, nor that §& oo 
educational conventions are not handled as well § ™ 
as conventions of business men or engineers are 
managed. The Boston convention of the N. E. = 
A., in 1908, with its 35,000 members, was a 6 
single but ample proof of the energy, devotion, 7 
foresight and management of the teachers. " 
Nevertheless, with the increasing demand to D 
bring the school closer to the outside world, 4 
with the necessity for the school to help in the ; 
readjustment of millions of industrial workers 1 
in shop, store and office to a new social-economic 
status, with vocational education and its related e 
economic problems more and more forming an 
integral part of our educational system, the o 
teachers are not trained to grasp all that is ; 


needed as implied in methods in the schoolroom 
and the business of preventing waste of talent 
and time in keeping school. . 


The Portland School Gardens 


M. O. Evans, Jr., Supervisor 


The Portland, Oregon, schools, this season, 
have 43 school gardens, varying in size from 
30 by 40 feet to one and three-fourths acres, 


and covering a total area of approximate- 
ly sixteen acres. This is an increase of fif- 
teen gardens over the year 1913. The total 


registration of children 
is 8,100; home gardens number 3,500, a total 
of 11,600. About 1,000 children have gardens 
both at home and school, making a total of 
10,600 individuals actually participating in the 
work. This is 39 per cent of the total public 
school enrollment, and 47 per cent of the Gram- 
mar grades to which the work is largely con- 
fined. The total registration shows an increase 
of 40 per cent over 1913. 

Work was begun December 1, last, by locating 
suitable pieces of ground and preparing them 


in the school gardens 


for use. Many of them were in heavy sod and 
were plowed during the winter. Two hundred 


and ninety-six loads of manure were hauled and 


spread upon the ground and fifteen tons of 
ground limestone was applied at the time of 
disking, or final harrowing. Planting was be- 


gun the last of March, but was greatly delayed 
by two weeks of wet weather. The planting of 
vegetables, except for second crop radishes, late 
potatoes and cabbage, was practically complete 
May 5. Altho the contest for prizes is primarily 
for vegetables, the planting of flower seed and 
setting of flowering plants is encouraged. Near- 
ly all the school gardens and many of the home 
gardens have borders, or beds of flowers at the 
corners, center, or across the front, sides, or 
rear. Several fences are covered with different 
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oi sorts of climbing ivy, wild cucumber, nastur- at home by the pupils and have been set in the scale. At a considerable number of schoo!s the 
as wall tiums, ete. open. Many pupils have raised lettuce, cab- gardens are large enough to provide every in- 
pers are It is likely that many of the gardens will be bags, tomatoes, pepper and fiowering plants for terested pupil above the third grade with an in- 
oN. E. continued actively thru the summer, especially transplanting. These have been raised indoors dividual plot varying in size from 35 to 108 
was i in districts where most of the pupils spend their at home, in the schoolroom, in small hot-beds, square feet. Those below the fourth grade work 
‘votion, & vacation at home. In these gardens later ma- or in cold frames. together by rooms. In several schools the nuin- 
ors, turing vegetables, such as potatoes, beans, corn, The work this year in some places is taking ber of interested children so far exceeds the 
1and to pop-corn, pumpkins, late cabbage, cauliflower cn more the character of regular school work. proportion of ground space that each room has 
world, and tomatoes have been planted in addition to In those schools in which whole rooms are in- a section and each pupil a row, or part ot a 
in thea the early ones such as radishes, lettuce, turnips, terested the pupils have been taken out twice row. 
workeré beets, carrots, dwarf peas and early cabbage. a week for garden work. In other schools most No two gardens are exactly alike ; each has 
onomis The Stephens school has the unique distinction of the work has been done outside of school some distinguishing feature of arrangement, 
related of having a pop-corn and pumpkin garden. hours. In many places the amount of ground decoration, or variety of vegetables grown. 
ling an § Some fine looking white rice pop-corn seed was available for garden purposes 1s very limited Only eight of the forty-three pieces of ground 
m, the secured, grown in Multnomah county. It gave and can only serve as a demonstration garden used are school property. These and | other 
that is nearly 100 per cent result in a germination test. where the pupils may learn how and why, while pieces which will probably be availabie for 
olroom Pie and mammoth pumpkin plants were started continuing their operations at home on a larger longer than this year are being fenced. 
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GLENCOE SCHOOL GARDEN, PORTLAND, ORE. ELIOT SCHOOL GARDEN, PORTLAND, ORE : 7 
Area 150 by 170 feet. Winner of second prize in class one, large gardens. Winner of third prize in class two, small gardens. This vacant lot, 50 by 150 feet 
in size, was the most unsightly spot in its vicinity previous to 1913 
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Equipment of Playgrounds 


A public playground is intended to cultivate correct 
physical and moral development, and supervision and the 
right kind of equipment are equally important. 


Apparatus well planned economizes in space and pro- 
vides for the accommodation of a large number of children. 


We have accumulated a mass of data on the subject 
of playground equipment, and we are glad at all times to 
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ment order. 


The line that has raised the 


standard of all American maps, but which still 
leads in accuracy and up-to-dateness. 
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GLOBE 


assist in planning equipments without obligating the pros- 


pective purchaser in any way. 


A very efficient equipment 


‘an be obtained at a moderate expenditure, when economy 


is necessary, if properly planned. 


Write for catalog Y and a copy of our interesting little 
booklet, ‘“The Story of My Ideal Playground.”’ 
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BUSINESS APPLIANCES AND THE COMMERCIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Of all the problems of education, the constant 
readjustment of the organization of schools and 
of courses of study, requiring radical changes 
in the textbooks and other teaching tools, is 
the most difficult. It involves a watchfulness 
and an open-mindedness on the part of teachers 
and administrative officers that is entirely op- 
posed to the ever present tendency to be guided 
by tradition, to follow routine and to work 
along lines of least resistance. In the general 
school whose purpose is to give general culture 
and to develop character, this struggle for re- 
adjustment is not so severe or so harsh because 
changes do not follow rapidly and methods and 
materials have been tried out for generations. 
Jut in the newest types of vocational schools 
where students are to be directly prepared for 
a distinct hreadwinning calling and where the 
discoveries in the applied sciences, the inven- 
tions in the arts and industries and the changes 
in commerce are rapid and radical in their effects, 
the task of the teacher and the school to “keep 
the pace” is heavy. It demands an understand- 
ing of conditions and tendencies and a con- 
stant watchful study. In brief, the teacher 
must be “ever in school himself” learning the 
new processes, studying new machines, applying 
new principles in his daily tasks. 

In a peculiar way the Commercial High 
School is called upon to keep up with modern 
methods if it is to realize its true, primary 
function of turning out trained workers for 
the office, the counting room and the bank. It 
is very well for the young man to know how 
many roods make an acre and how the least com- 


mon multiple is found. Yet, this knowledge 


“will give the school no credit and advance the 


young fellow by not a single step if he be 
asked to make a rapid ealeulation in which 
short-cut methods will save valuable minutes. 
A knowledge of single-entry bookkeeping or 


the old-style ‘day book will not help him take 
a small set of double-entry, loose-leaf books in 
which labor is reduced to a minimum by such 
complementary helps as an adding machine 
and a billing system that writes invoices, de- 
livery slips and journal entries at one opera- 
tion. 

The stenographer who ean write a hundred 
words a minute and transcribe them accurately 
is at a decided disadvantage if she does not 
know how and when to clean and oil her type- 


writer, and how to locate the trouble when some- 
thing goes wrong. She must begin her school- 
ing anew—at the expense of her employer’s time 

if she cannot handle a card-index system or 
a vertical file, cut a mimeograph stencil or 
operate an envelope sealer. 

The principle in school administration which 
declares it to be the duty of administrators to 
discover and supply appliances which are neces- 
sary for making teaching effective, applies with 
particular effect to the commercial high school. 

The truth of this principle has been recog- 
nized by the best schools. So, for instance, the 
Omaha High School of Commerce has a model 
office fully equipped with the machinery and 


A Corner in the Model Office of the Commercial High School, Omaha, Neb 
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For whatever purpose you wish to use Book Covers 
you can always purchase them with the name 
“Holden” on them, which stands for 


Wearing Quality—Sanitary Features and Price 


The Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Cover 


has repeatedly proven itself under the most severe tests, superior to 
ANY other Cover ever designed. 
Pure Fibres---Waterproof and Germproof 


Guaranteed for a full School Year. This Cover makes the purchase an 
Economy—NOT an Expense. 


The Holden Semi-Leatherette Book Cover 


was developed and designed to be the BEST LOW PRICED COVER 
possible to make. Contains less expensive Fibres than our Unfinished 
Leatherette Cover—but shows greater strength than any other cover 
selling for about the same price. 


We therefore offer you HOLDEN SERVICE and HOLDEN PRICE. 


Remember! Every text-book supplied at the Taxpayer’s expense 
———_———. represents an investment. Do not discard or rebind 
books at considerable expense, WHEN FOR 50c YOU CAN SUPPLY 
EACH TEACHER’S DESK WITH A 


Holden Combination Repairing Material Outfit 
consisting of 
Holden Self-Binders—‘‘T’’ Back- Binders and Imported Transparent Paper 
WILL SAVE FROM $10 TO $15 A YEAR IN EACH ROOM. 


The Holden Portfolios (core rr’) 
Are made of the Famous Holden Leatherette Material for Drawing and 
Writing Exercises. 


The Holden Fibre Towels 


Have won their way to the top by giving Extra Strength, Durability 
and Pliability. 
SAMPLES OF ABOVE FREE. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company~ 


Springfield, Massachusetts Miles Holden, President 
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The Call to School 


will be a pleasant invita- 
tion; a tuneful call, readily 
heard at great distance, 


when sounded in the deep, 
mellow tones of the Foote 
School Bell. 


Foote School Bells 


A Standard Since 1851 


The Foote Bells can readily be heard from one and 
a half to two miles, and have been heard at a distance of 
Rich tones, great strength, artistic designs. 
Simple, practical mountings, adjustable springs and a 
special metal composition, make ‘ Foote School Bells’’ 


five miles. 


absolutely the best. 


Send for our Book 


Fredericktown, Ohio 





devices to be found in the most modern busi- 
ness offices. The school was organized two 
years ago as the Commercial Department of the 
Central High School, and transferred last year 
into a separate building as an independent 
schoo] where it has grown beyond all. expecta- 
tions and taken a leading position among com- 
mercial high schools of the Middle West. The 
enrollment this year is 845, and the first class to 
complete the two-year course met with remark- 
able suecess in securing and holding first class 
positions. Thirty-four instructors, with thoro 
preparation for this line of work, are employed. 

The model office includes a multigraph, busi- 
ness phonographs, adding typewriters, mimeo- 
graphs, letter-presses, vertical files, card-indexes, 


“The Fredericktown Bells” 


The J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 









U. S.A. 


adding machines and a number of smaller de- 
vices. The students are taught the principles 
of construction and operation of modern busi- 
ness office machines. Work is taken out of 
business offices and is assigned just as a busi- 
nessman would assign it. 

Principal L. C. Rusmisel is authority for the 
statement that the school has the hearty sup- 
port of the local commercial club and industrial 
organizations, the great railroad companies, 
wholesale houses and banks. The work in both 
the two-year and four-year courses does not 
duplicate that given in the academic high 
school, but is arranged to meet directly the 
demands of the business public. The studies 
offered in the two courses are as follows: 





Another View of the Model Office in the Omaha Commercial High School 


and auditoriums. 


ordering right now. 
ber lst for goods ordered now. 


MiciIntosh 


427-50 Atlas Block 


‘‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’’ 


Universities and State Departments of Education 
are establishing boards of Visual Instruction, where 
the projection lantern is recognized as one of the 
biggest factors of modern education. 


Start next year right and guarantee prompt ship- 
ment and delivery when you want your outfit, by 
Invoices will be dated Octo- 





First YEAR. 
First Semester. 
Business English 
*Bookkeeping or } 
Shorthand and {| 
*Typewriting 


Commercial Arithmetic 


+Commercial Corres- 

pondence 
+Penmanship 
+Spelling 

Second Semester. 
Business English 
*Bookkeeping or } 
Shorthand and {| 
*Typewriting 


Commercial Arithmetic 


tCivics (Omaha Gov.) 
+Penmanship 
+Spelling 


Right Now 


If you want the best service and prompt deliveries. 
Schools, generally, are realizing the necessity of 
using stereopticons in their laboratories, classrooms 
County superintendents need 
stereopticons on their visits from school to school. 


Stereopticon 
Company 


Two-Year Vocational Course. 





















Chicago 


SECOND YEAR. 

First Semester, 
Business English 
*Bookkeeping or | 
*Telegraphy or ! 
Shorthand and | 
*Typewriting 
Commercial Geography 
+Business Forms 
Local Industries 

Second Semester. 
Business English 
*Bookkeeping or } 
*Telegraphy or 
Shorthand and | 
*Typewriting 
Commercial History 
Commercial Law 
tRapid Calculation 


Expert Business Training Course. 


(The Four-Year Course 


includes the Two-Year 


Course and the following) 


THIRD YEAR. 
First Semester. 

Business English 
Reporting or 
Accounting and Bank- | 

ing | 
Commercial Geography 
Salesmanship 
Applied Physics 


Commercial German or 


Spanish 

Second Semester 
Business English 
Reporting or 
Advanced Accounting | 

and Banking | 
Commercial Law 
Advertising 
Applied Physics 


Commercial German or 


Spanish 


FouRTH YEAR. 
First Semester. 
Business English 
Commercial History 
Elementary Finance 
Industrial Chemistry 
Higher Accounting and 
Auditing 

Lettering and Practical 
Design 

Commercial German or 
Spanish 
Second Semester. 
Business English 
Commercial History 
Elements of Transpor- 
tation 

Industrial Chemistry 

Higher Accounting and 
Auditing 

Lettering and Practical 
Design 

Commercial German or 
Spanish 


*Double period recitation, no home study. 
+Drill Subjects, no home study 
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NEVER WILL BE FORGOTTEN 


HE more your pupils use motion pictures in their studies, 
the more lasting becomes your instruction. 


Leading Institutions of learning throughout the country endorse 
visual instruction and a great many have installed 


Power’s Cameragraph No.6A 


The Perfect Motion Picture Projecting Machine 


Used by over 70 per cent of the trade 


Write for Catalog A 


Efficiency in the Schoolroom 


Frederick Eames Cooper, Providence, R. I. 


The Industrial world is awakening to the 
fact that the dynamo of the human body is 
capable of generating a certain amount of 
energy,—and that the less expended in over- 
coming fatigue, the more is available for pro- 
duction. It is for this reason that various oper- 
ations are being submitted to an intensiv3 study 
of the unit motions and equipment,—to the end 
that all unnecessary fatigue may be eliminated 
and that the energy formerly required to over- 
come this fatigue may be drawn upon for in- 
creased output. The question of the equipment, 
the proper height and style of the work benches 
and chairs is by no.means the least in import- 
ance. A recent issue of “Engineering”, in dis- 
cussing this question, remarks, “Owing to the 





Desk Closed 


initiative of Frank B. Gilbreth, a museum for 
devices for eliminating fatigue in industry has 
been started in Providence, R. I. One of the 
nucleus exhibits consists of factory stools and 
chairs of various kinds adapted to many kinds 
of work and for both men and women em- 
ployees.” 

The museum idea might well be extended to 
the school system and a collection of all the 
different types of school furniture now in use 
placed on exhibition that the committees on 
buildings and equipment might be able to vis- 
ualize their problem when the question of the 
best equipment to buy is before them. 

It is contrary to the laws of Nature that the 
child should be confined to the schoolroom,— at 
least with the equipment that is prevalent in 
most schools today,—but since our civilization 
demands that this method obtain, it is for us 
to exercise the greatest possible care that his 
bodily health is not impaired in the process of 
cultivating his mind. 

The number of cases of curvature of the 
spine and near-sightedness, caused in the ele- 
mentary schools is wellknown. Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young has many times been quoted and that 
fact argues well for the authoritativeness of 
her utterances on the subject. -I beg the pri- 
vilege of quoting her, not because she is rather 
well known’ but in order that I may indicate 
the demands, the solution of which it is the 
purpose of this paper to recommend. She says, 
“thruout the United States statistics show a 
marked increase in curvature of the spine and 
eye troubles in children in the elementary 
schools beginning with the age of nine years. 
It is the consensus of opinion of students of 
the question that the flat top desk is in a large 
measure the cause of this increase in curvature 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


NINETY GOLD ST., 


NEW YORK CITY 








Top Pulled Forward for Writing 


of the spine and near-sightedness, when children 
begin to spend much time in reading and writ- 
ing at their desks. [I recommend that authority 
be given to experiment in a few schools with 
the use of a box with the top slanting at nearly 
the average reading angle, which is 35 degrees,— 
this box to be placed on the desks of the chil- 
dren in the grades above the first and to be 
constructed by the board.” 

It is not that we have failed to recognize the 
need of better equipment in our schoolrooms, 
but that perfectly acquainted with the existing 
vicious conditions, we have not done a great 
deal towards remedying them,—that elicits un- 
favorable criticisms of our educational sys- 
tem. These evils are all so well known that it 
will profit nothing to restate them and I need 
but refer to an article by H. Bedford Jones in 
the AMERICAN Scuoot Boarp Journat for July, 
1912, which goes into some detail and presents 
the situation in an admirable manner. I can- 
not hope, either, to revolutionize the school 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS: 


The summer season is now at hand and we are again ready to meet 


every demand for slate blackboards. 


School Board Journal 


WARNING!!! 








\\ 


Do not believe those gentlemen who sell other than slate black- 


boards when they tell you we are “oversold” and cannot handle the rush. 


True it is that the demand for 


any demand in the history of the industry. School people are more 


and more realizing the ideal qualifications of natural slate for blackboard | 


purposes. 


slate blackboards has exceeded 


oer a TT 


When the salesmen of composition board say that the undersigned | 


concerns cannot supply you promptly with natural slate they are telling 


a deliberate falsehood. 


Write us about slate for your blackboards. 
We can take care of you as never before. 


We welcome inquiries and correspondence. 


Write today to names below. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 

E. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 


North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
2arsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 



















Slate Blackboards 


; This is the name of a new booklet issued by us. It’s free for the 


asking. 


It tells you first about the black Slates of Northampton and Lehigh 


Counties in the State of Pennsylvania. 





It tells you how slate is quarried from good old mother earth, saw- 


ed, split, rubbed and shaved ready for delivery at your school building. 


It then argues the properties of slate from the standpoint of the 
user who should never attempt to buy anything but the best, which in its 


last analysis is the cheapest. 


Next, there are specifications on the matter of frames, perfect slate 


blackboards, sizes, ete. 


It’s all so good you ought to get a copy and read it for yourself. 


Write today--now--to any or all of the following: 


w . 
as 
a 
- 
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Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Parsons Bros. Slate Co., pen Argyl, Pa. 
- Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
| Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Granville Hahn, wWalnutport, Pa. Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Kk. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City M.L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. Thomas Zellner, siatington, Pa. 





Install a Printing Plant in 


Your School 


PRINTING OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR USE 
IN CONNECTION WITH TECHNICAL TRADE 
SCHOOLS AND REGULAR PUBLIC 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


A knowledge of printing instills into the student attention 
to details, a knowledge of punctuation, accuracy in 
spelling, capitalization and construction, in addition 
to correctness in correspondence and business forms. 


We can furnish a printing equipment to meet the special 
requirements of any school —from the needs for a 
small class room to an up-to-date equipment for gen- 
uine art-craft practice and thorough business training. 


Leads all Others for School Room Disinfection 


OUR NEW IMPROVED 
FORMALDEHYDE FUMIGATOR No. 4 


is especially designed for School Room Disinfection. 


Once used Always used. Why? 
Because it does: the work in an effective manner, and its simplicity of 
operation, besides guaranteed results makes it a superior product. 


Use the best. Costs no more. 


Sample and full particulars upon request. An estimate furnished as to the 
total cost of thoroughly fumigating your schools. State how many rooms. 


A postal will do. Write today. 


CENTRAL CITY CHEMICAL Co. 


(School Disinfection Dept.) 
1IS519-IS21 N. Wood St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Write ournearest Selling House foran itemized estimate of 
the type, printing material and machinery required. 


American T)pe Founders Co. 


SELLING HOUSES 


Cleveland, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Cal. 
Detroit, Mich. Vancouver, B. C. 
Saint Louis, Mo. Spokane, Wash 
Minneapolis, Minn. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kansas City, Mo. Dallas, ‘Texas. 


Boston, Mass. 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Set in Packard Ovolo Border No 


(Continued from Page 41) 
room equipment or remedy all the evils with 
one stroke. There has, however, come to my 
attention, while studying the question, a type 
of furniture which from the point of view of 
Motion Study, more nearly approximates the 
perfect than any other I have ever seen. 

The first consideration is that the child shall 
be comfortable at all times and at all kinds of 
work and since it is not feasible to have several 
types of desks and chairs for the various types 
of work, we must find one set that admits of 
many adjustments to accommodate the various 
demands. We must take into consideration 
more than the gross height of the child. For, 
as Mrs. Young has so pointedly said, “All 
desks are made the same height but all children 
are not the same length.” Individuals, too, of 
a height, vary great!y in the length of their 
limbs and the chair adjustment must be inde- 
pendent of the desk. Then the desk must be 


lop Fully Extended for Writing 


adjustable as to height to assure the proper 
position of the elbows and shoulders and pre- 
vent rounding of the shoulders and contrac- 
tion of the lung cavity. But this is not the 
only variable,—Children vary in stoutness and 
since the desk and chair obviously must be 
secured to the floor, an adjustment must allow 
for these differences. In fact, the desk must 
have what is termed a plus and minus adjust- 
ment. This adjustment must be simple and 
easily and quietly operated so that the child 
may adapt the desk to his individual need with- 
out difficulty or disturbance. The desk top 
must be large enough to allow ample work space 
for all types of work and must have an adjust- 
able slant to relieve the eye strain and rounded 
shoulders, the inevitable result of the existent 
flat top type. This adjustment is correlative 


. . . . , . 
with the suggestion of Mrs. Young in her re- 


port and its importance-must not be under-esti- 
mated. Asa by-product of this position we 


lop Raised for Standing Recitation 
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secure the logical position for drawing. The 
child is thus enabled to view his drawing at 
approximately the same visual angle at which 
he sees the object to be drawn and better work 
and very much less eye fatigue must be the 
result. 

The one remaining requirement of modern 
schoolroom furniture is that the desk top be 
adjustable as to height,—that is, convertible in- 
to a flat top table at which the pupil may 
stand and work. This is a very valuable asset 
to any schoolroom,—but more especially per- 
haps, to the technical schools. In no schoolroom, 
however, should children be required to work 
sitting all day. This hypothesis is verified by 
the fact that recent experiments have proven 
that workers are much more efficient, and less 
fatigued at the end of the day, if a certain part 
of the time they are allowed to sit and the re- 
mainder to stand. <A certain definite part of 
the school period should be devoted to work at 


Top Tilted for Reading 
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The Lockers in the Central High School at Minneapolis 


Have been commented upon repeatedly. 


Why? 





The above illustration tells its own story. Note the perfect alignment of the lockers. 
How is this possible? 


of the entire room. 


Our men build lockers and nothing else. 
We use only the finest grade of steel. 


goods. 


Note the atmosphere 


Our shops are designed to build lockers and not a line of other steel 
The finish is smooth and clean—because our plant is dust-proof. 


Why not let us send you today Catalog F. School officials and school architects tell us its the solution of 


their ‘‘Locker Problems.’’ 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1535 American Trust Bldg., Chicago, II. 


which the children may stand at their desk- 
tables. Thus the blood pressure is changed and 
the body relieved of strain caused by sitting 
too long in one position. It will be found, also, 
that a large amount of the restlessness will thus 
be naturally overcome. 

This question of standard equipment is a big 
one and it cannot be decided by arbitrarily 
adopting the cheapest on the market. It is a 
question for careful and persistent scientific 
research. In this connection I feel that the 
work of Mr. Leonard H. Campbell, of Provi- 
dence, is well worth mentioning. The cuts of 
the furniture illustrating this paper were kind- 
ly loaned and illustrate the type of furniture 
he has evolved after long study of the question 
and which is being used to advantage in the 
Technical High School of Providence. 

I believe that a Federal Commission, working 
under the direction of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, should be appointed to 
study the question and make recommendations 
to the whole country. I further believe that 
Motion Study can do a great deal towards ar- 
riving at the solution, and provide standard 
equipment which shall be scientifically best 
adapted to the purpose from the point of view 
of least waste energy and from the point of view 
of satisfying physiological laws, and that by so 
doing we are in no small degree helping to pro 
duce a better, healthier and more efficient people. 


A KINDERGARTEN PIONEER. 

Prominent among the men who have been iden- 
fied with the beginnings and the present growth 
of the school and kindergarten supplies business 
in the United States is Mr. Thomas Charles of 
His name is known thruout the coun- 
try and is familiar to every kindergartner in the 
Northwest who has distributed a “first gift’. 

Mr. Charles is a native of Indiana, a son of a 
family of sturdy North Carolinians, who came 
North during the early period of the migration 
to the Mississippi Valley. He spent his boyhood 
days on a farm and took up teaching in a dis- 


Chicago 


trict school at a very early age. He graduated 
when thirty years of age from a college estab- 
lished by Horace Mann, and in a few years 
opened a private school in Indianapolis. His suc 
cess as a teacher led to his employment as an 
institute conductor, and he traveled extensively 
over the state, in this work. His acquaintance 
with teachers and school officials was second to 
no other schoolman of the state and his popular- 
ity was hardly less. 

In the early seventies, Charles Scribner & Co 
appreciating Mr. Charles’s knowledge of school 
affairs and his acquaintance among schoolmen, 
established him in an office in Chicago. His 
agency work was an immediate success not only 
in his home state, but also in Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and other states. During this time, 
his intimate knowledge of school tendencies led 
him to foresee the growth of the kindérgarten 





MR. THOMAS CHARLES, 
President, Thomas Charles Company, Chicago, Ill 





625 Vanderbilt Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


and the opportunity for building up a business 
in materials and literature for kindergarten use. 
Accordingly, in 1882, he was induced to take the 
Western agency for Mr. Milton Bradley, who 
had begun to manufacture kindergarten mate- 
rials in Springfield, Mass. The venture was a 
success and from it has grown the splendid firm 
of Thomas Charles Company. 

During the first year, Mr. Charles carried a 
stock of only $50 worth of goods and kept all 
of it in a little showcase, three feet long, which 
is still in the firm’s store. In 1890 the business 
was incorporated. 

Mr. Charles assisted materially in securing 
action by the legislatures of Illinois and Indiana 
by which kindergartens might become a compon- 
ent part of the public schools of the state. 

Since 1900 the growth of the firm has been 
such that Mr. Charles has gradually withdrawn 
his activities from the sales work to devote him- 
self to the executive and financial details. While 
he has retired from traveling, he is active as 
ever and may be found at his desk every day, 
at 207 North Michigan Avenue. 

Two ideals in Mr. Charles’s business philos- 
ophy are particularly observable by men who 
come in contact with him. The first is the con- 
stant effort to be of service not only to kinder- 
gartners, but to all those with whom he comes 
in contact. An incident which happened a few 
years ago, illustrates his kindly, helpful attitude 
\ young man employed by the firm had gotten 
into some difficulty while Mr. Charles was away 
on a trip to Florida. In giving his decision for 
the disposition of the matter, he wrote: “I want 
to say that I have always felt tnat our innuence 
upon the young people, that are associated with 
us in this business, is of more importance than 
any money we might make.” 

A second principle which is noticeable to 
younger men, especially, is his unfailing genial 
ity and kindness toward all who come inte his 
office. The most callow solicitor is as weleome 
as the largest buyer and is treated courteously 

Mentally and physically still in his prime, Mr. 
Charles is a fine type of the men who are en 
gaged in the school trade. In a very valuable 
way he is contributing to the growth and effi 
ciency of the schools of the country. 
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sure of the best results if you use the 






Balopticon 











their own colors. 


tric, gas or acetylene light. 


YOUR PUPILS GIVE 
INSTANT ATTENTION 


History, Science, Geography, are given keen inter- 
est by showing stereopticon pictures. 
dullard and the heedless notice and learn. 


Brrsch lomb 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
gives clear, brilliant, life-like pictures—sharp to the very edges. 
Projects ordinary lantern slides—or can be arranged to show 
opaque subjects—post cards, maps, photos, actual objects—in 


Easily handled, durable, and economical in use—employing elec- 


Model C Balopticon costs but $25. 


Even the 
You are 





An 

















Efficient 
Fire Alarm 








is most essential to the safety of pupils 
and their teachers in every school building. | 


Combined Balopitcon - $80 up. 


Various Models and Attachments for Special uses. 
Write for our catalog of School Equipment—TODAY. 


To Be Efficient the signal 


New York Washington Chicago 
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Credit for Home Work. 

During the past school year the principal of 
the Nekoma School in Henry County, Ill., has 
awarded credits for various kinds of home work 
performed by the students. The plan is much 
the same as that outlined by the United States 
Bureau of Education and has met with much 
favor. The highest number of credits allowed 
for any one piece of work was 60, the lowest five 
and the average 20. A report of the credits for 
a period of eight weeks shows a total of nearly 
64,000 and includes the following summary: 

As a whole, outdoor work seemed much more 
in favor than indoor work. The girls evidently 
disliked bread-making and mending their own 
clothing; the boys did their full share of the 
chores and a number of them were also “mother’s 
helper.” Personal neatness and cleanliness at 
school showed a marked improvement in all 
reports following the first, until any digression 
from a perfect week’s score was a rare exception 
in both boys’ and girls’ reports. The following 
is the list of credited home work: Washing and 
drying dishes; mending own clothing; ironing 
ten articles; making one bed; sweeping and 
dusting one room; making and baking bread: 
preparing a meal; churning; gathering eggs; 
milking a cow; feeding pigs; cleaning a horse; 
feeding one horse or cow; cleaning barn; carry- 
ing in a day’s fuel; filling reservoir or tank; 
mowing lawn; in bed before nine p. m.; a bath; 
personal neatness and cleanliness at school; 
sleeping with windows open 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
After six months’ consideration the school 
board of Cincinnati has inaugurated a new sys- 
tem of accounting for the school department. 
Springfield, Ill. Purchasing agent, William 
Snodgrass, has been granted an increase of $20 
making his monthly salary $85. 


Bausch & fomb Optical @. 


SSI ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





San Francisco 








BOSTON 








Quincy, Ill. Clyde L. Sears has been reap- 
pointed as business manager of the schools with 
a salary of $1,100 per year. 

Moline, Ill. In connection with a new system 
of bookkeeping which has recently been put in- 
to operation by the school board, a form of in- 
ventory has been devised by which the several 
principals will be enabled to make a complete 
and accurate list of all schoo] property, including 
furniture, books and supplies of all kinds. The 
property list will make possible a careful ac- 
counting of school property and will serve as a 
permanent appraisal of value for all school 
equipment owned by the schools. 

The Dayton City Commission has recently ap- 
pointed an advisory commission on public re- 
creation consisting of fifteen members. The 
commission as organized represents the city, 
the board of education and the local Playgrounds 
and Gardens’ Association with five persons for 
each of the three sections. 


The New York City board of education has 
taken steps to organize a Bureau of Compulsory 
Education, School Census and Child Welfare in 
accordance with the provisions of a new statute, 
the Hoff law. A director will be appointed by 
the board of superintendents with a salary of not 
less than $5,000 per year. 


It is intended that the new bureau shall take 
over the work of the permanent census board 
and the compulsory education department 
formerly in charge of the associate superintend- 
ents of schools. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The school board, upon 
the recommendation of the educational com- 
mittee, has adopted plans for the establishment 
of an “opportunity” school for girls at the Bryn 
Mawr school building. 


The school will be organized along the lines 
of the Arnold opportunity school for boys which 
seeks to obtain all the available data about the 
pupil and to fit him for the special place which 
he should fill. Handwork will form an import- 
ant part of the work and special attention will 
be given to each individual pupil. A physician 
may be appointed later to make a study of the 
mental condition of some of the girls and to help 
the teachers thru suggestions relating to de- 
fects and their remedies. 


must be simultaneous in every~ 
part of the building, distinctly audible, 
different from the program signals, reli- 
able in operation, and with provision 
for Fire Drills. 


 floltzer-Cabot Systems are Efficient 


SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


CHICAGO 
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Dixon, Ill. The school board has increased the 
tuition rates for non-residents as follows: High 
school, $40.00; fourth to eighth grades, $27.00; 
first to fourth grades, $21.60. The increases 
were made after it had been shown that it costs 
$42 per year to educate pupils in the high 
school and $29 for those in the grades. 

The school board of Harvard, Ill., has raised 
the tuition fees for the high school from $30 to 
$38 per year. 

Everett, Mass. The position of chief of school 
repairs has been created. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board is considering the 
readoption of an old rule by which all expendi- 
tures of more than $25 shall be endorsed by the 
full board in executive session. 

Des Moines, Ia. Upon the recommendation of 
a member, the school board has adopted a rule 
providing for the appointment of a board consist- 
ing of the superintendent, supervisor of physical 
education, three high-school athletic directors, 
the president of the board and one member to 
have entire control of athletic affairs for the 
public schools. 

Under the plan, the supervisor of physical 
education, is appointed chairman. The new 
board will take charge of all moneys received 
from athletic teams and associations. The cen- 
tralization of athletic affairs in one board is the 
outcome of charges to the effect that pupils 
neglected their studies in favor of the athletic 
affairs and also that complaints had been re- 
ceived concerning the accounting of funds. 

The school board of Taunton, Mass., has 
ordered the installation of a safe in the high 
school building to provide a place for school 
records and also to provide a depository where 
pupils may place their valuables during school 
hours. It is planned to provide envelopes with 
the names of the pupils upon them and to keep 
one of the teachers in attendance at stated times 
of the day. 

The school board of Louisville, Ky., has 
adopted the policy of condemning property de- 
sired for public school sites and enlarging play- 
grounds, unless prices at which property now 
being offered are reduced. It has been the ex 
perience of the board that as soon as it becomes 
known the schools are in the market for build- 
ing sites, the prices have immediately been 
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Note: Our name-plate is now being placed on every piece of furniture 
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raised, often doubled. For more than three 
months the board has sought suitable sites for 
schools but without avail. 

Altoona, Pa. The school board has adopted a 
new policy for weighing coal received for the 
school buildings of the city. All coal will be 
weighed and the amounts tabulated daily. The 
district will make out its own bill using the 
weights on the school-district scales as a basis. 

In calling for bids, it is provided that dealers 
shall give a complete analysis of the coal esti- 
mated on so as to insure the best coal at the 
cheapest rate. A _ six-ton Fairbanks scale has 
been erected on the high-school lot to be used 
for the weighing of coal, 

Upon the recommendation of Wm. A. Stecher, 
director of physical education, six additional all- 
year playgrounds have been established, repre- 
senting a total of twenty all-year playgrounds 
under supervision, 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
adopted the policy of hiring directors of special 
subjects in the schools on a ten-months’ basis 
with additional pay for services performed dur- 
ing the vacation months. Clerks will also be 
paid on this basis and services required beyond 
the regular school period will be paid for ac- 
cordingly. 

In making the rule, two exceptions were made 
in the cases of the Director of Special Schools 
and Extension work and the Director of School 
Gardens. These will be elected on the twelve- 
months’ basis, the former to receive a salary of 
$3,600 and the latter $2,500. 

A recent report of State Superintendent J. A. 
Churchill, of Oregon, shows that the high-school 
attendance thruout the state is remarkably high. 
Out of a total of 133,573 students, 14,821 are 
enrolled in the high-school classes. A little more 
than eleven per cent of pupils in the public 
schools are enrolled in the high schools. On the 
basis of twelve grades, it is estimated that if 
every pupil who entered the public school con- 
tinued his education in the high school, there 
could be only 334 per cent of the enrollment in 
the latter. 

State Superintendent Edward Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia has recently ruled that school teachers in 
the state cannot be deprived of their salaries 
because of enforced periods of idleness due to 
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the closing of schools by epidemics of disease. 

Mankato, Minn. The school board has author- 
ized the opening of a summer school for the bene- 
fit of pupils who have failed. 


DEATH OF A. H. ANDREWS. 


Alfred H. Andrews, a pioneer manufacturer of 
school furniture and supplies and founder of the 
firm which bears his name, died on June 10 at 
Lakeside Hospital, Milwaukee, after a long and 
severe illness. 

A history of the origin and development of the 
school desk and supply industry in the United 
States cannot be written without a mention of 
the prominent part played by Mr. Andrews in 
originating new types of seats, improved erasers, 
ete. He was one of the earlier group of men to 
whom American schools owe much for the hy- 
gienic, graceful and economical character of the 
presentday seating. 





A H. ANDREWS 
Died June 10, 1914 


Mr. Andrews was born in New Britain, Conn., 
in 1837. His father and mother were people of 
broad culture of the old puritan type. After 
finishing high school, at the age of 18, he came 
west soliciting subscribers to a popular weekly 
magazine. His first connection with the school 
supply business dates about a year later, when 
he became identified with the sale of the Hol- 
brook school apparatus. He began as clerk for 
G. & C, Sherwood, of Chicago, who were then 
the Western agents for D. Holbrook, manufac- 
turer of school apparatus. During the early 
period, Mr, Andrews also sold the chair desk, 
then manufactured by Chase & Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Eight years later he formed a 
partnership with S. Bigelow, under the name of 
Andrews & Bigelow. Splendid management 
made the firm at once prosperous, and with a 
capital of $4,000, the sales during the first year 
amounted to $50,000. The firm soon changed to 
A. H. Andrews & Company. 

Then came a series of splendid improvements 
in the design and construction of school desks. 
Mr. Andrews saw room for progress. He brought 
out the first hinge seat. He also designed and 
manufactured the first curved back and seat. 
To him is also due the first dovetailed wood and 
iron connections in school-desk construction. 
These improvements revolutionized the school- 
desk industry. Graceful form, beauty in finish 
and hygienic properties took the place of awk- 
wardness. 

In 1894 Merle & Heaney purchased a con- 
trolling interest in Mr. Andrews’s company and 
reorganized it, retaining Mr. Andrews as presi- 
dent, which office he held until his death. For 
some years, however, his connection with the 
firm was nominal only and he was not respon- 
sible for its management. 

Mr. Andrews was a modest, genial man whose 
equanimity of spirit and kindliness made for 
him thousands of friends among the school-board 
officers and superintendents of the country. 
During the many years of prosperity and the later 
years of financial distress following the panic of 
1893 and the subsequent formation of the school 
furniture combine, he retained a cheerful, opti- 
mistic outlook on life. His contribution to school 
progress was very real and has not been equalled 
by any of his contemporaries or successors. 
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Upon the recommendation of Supt. S. O. Hart- 
well, the school board of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
adopted the six-and-six plan for the schools. 
The tenth grade students will be transferred to 
the Central High School and the seventh and 
eighth grades will be concentrated in the two 
departmental buildings. Under the new arrange- 
ment, students of the eighth grades will be given 
a chance to differentiate along special lines such 
as Latin or German, business subjects, manual 
training, including cabinetmaking, advanced car- 
pentry and mechanical drawing for boys and 
cooking and sewing for girls. 

For the lower grades, a modified form of the 
Gary system will be tried out and an effort made 
to adapt it to the general administration method. 
The girls’ vocational school, so far as the same 
can be accommodated, will be placed in the high 
school building. 

Detroit, Mich. One of the unique commence- 
ment entertainments arranged by the members 
of the junior class was a luncheon served in the 
school gymnasium in Indian style. The waiters 
were dressed in Indian Costumes and the Menus 
were printed in the Chippewa tongue which is 
spoken on the White Earth Indian Reservation, 
just north of the city. 

The school board of Greencastle, Ind., is pre- 
paring plans for the erection of a Junior High 
School to accommodate the pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades and the freshmen class of 
the high school. The building will contain a 
gymnasium and auditorium and will have pro- 
vision for the teaching of manual training and 
domestic science. 

New Britain, Conn. A proposed change in the 
rules of the board provides for a lengthening of 
the school sessions as eee High School— 
forenoon, 8:30 to 12:45 p. m.; afternoon, 1:15 to 
5:15 p. m. 








Teachers’ Efficiency 


Increased by A Uniform 
Standard of Time 


When the clocks in every room of a school 
agree at all times, any preconceived pro- 
gram or systematic routine can be estab- 


The installation of a standard time system 
relieves the school head of much annoying 
detail—secures full time for each class 
period—avoids confusion in halls at change 
of classes—promotes discipline among stu- 
dents and the efficiency of teachers. There 
is only one perfect time system— 


The Hahl Automatic 
Clock an Program 
System 


The only time system operated by abso- 
lutely dependable powers. 
its operation—air and 
available without cost. 
trical except program bells. 

Installed by Leading Educational Institu- 
tions—Sears Roebuck—Chicago Telephone 
8S. Government— Marshall 


Investigate the Hahl System first. We 


will be glad to send you descriptive 


Write us your requirements today. 


Hahl Automatic Clock Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Grades seven and eight—forenoon, 8:40 to 11:40 
a m.; afternoon, 1:30 to 4:30 p. m. 

Below grade seven—forenoon, 8:40 to 11:40 a 
m, and 1:30 to 3:30 p. m. 

The lengthening of the high-school sessions 
was recommended to enable the faculty to make 
the periods 40 minutes net, with three minutes 
for relaxation and passive between periods. 

Rock Island, Ill. Following a trial of the de- 
partmental idea in one of the grade buildings, 
the school board has undertaken the arrange- 
ment of a system by which the departmental 
idea may be successfully extended to all the 
pupils in these grades of the schools. 

The school board of Denver, Colo., has 
abolished the teaching of sex hygiene and 
dropped the instructor from the school faculty. 

Clinton, Mass. Supt. F. E. Clark has made 
arrangements for the inauguration of a school 
for backward children with special instruction 
suited to their particular needs. 

The committee on elementary schools of the 
Philadelphia board of education has added four 
new evening schools to the list for the ensuing 
year, including three for elementary classes and 
one for: high schools. 

Atchison, Kans. A new department is to be 
created in the city schools with the appointment 
of an instructor for deaf and dumb children. 

After a meeting covering three days, the four 
supervisors*of agri¢ultural education of the state 
of Ohio adopted rules and regulations for the 
standardization of. eleme@jitary schools to be es- 
tablished under the new.school code. 

It is provided under*the code that the super- 
visors are to assist the state superintendent in 
the work. Each supervi#er is in-charge of one 
of the four districts of the state. First-grade, 
one-room rural elementary schools will receive 
$25 per year; second-grade two-room consoli- 
dated elementary schools of first-class, $100. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The finance committee of the 
board of education has recommended a revised 
schedule of salaries for the assistant superin- 
tendents by which it is proposed to pay Assist- 
ant Superintendents Samuel Andrews and John 
Morrow, $3,000 and $1,000 a year less, respec- 
tively. 

Raises of $500 each will be made in the cases 
of Assistants R. M. Sherrard and S. S. Baker. 




























If you are interested we would be pleased to tell 
you why our equipment is better 


in point of simplicity, efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion it is the best. 


Send for catalog S, showing our 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CoO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 


THE FRICK ELECTRIC 
PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM 


Furnished to meet the most ex- 
acting requirements of schools and 
colleges. Rings bells at either one 
minute or five-minute intervals. 








Automatically cuts out the ring- 
ing of bells on days and nights when 
not required. 


Operates any number of different 
program bell circuits. 


Operates any number of second- 
aries. 
OUR SLOGAN IS 
“SERVICE FIRST.” 

Improvements in design, better 
workmanship and closer inspection 


since the reorganization of this com- 
pany a year ago, indicate progress. 






than ever, and why 


complete line. 










Associate Superintendent C. H. Garwood and the 


four district superintendents will each 
$4,000 per year. 

District Superintendent of Schools Charles S. 
Koos recently instructed the teachers of the 
school district of the city of Reading, Pa., to 
have all pupils in the public schools at 11:00 
a. m., Monday, June 15, 1914, rise and, after a 
moment of silence, repeat the following simple 
pledge to the flag. “I pledge allegiance to my 
flag and the republic for which it stands—one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
all.” He also suggests that every person in the 
city at this hour pause a moment, and silently 
repeat this pledge, believing that the thought of 
peace and good-will for the nation will be more 
effective than more demonstrative exercises. 


receive 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Supt. Wm. R. Wright 
has resigned after nine years of service.. The 
board in accepting the resignation, recognized 
his efficient services and also tendered him the 
sum of $200 in payment of his services during 
the summer months of eight of his hine-year 
term. 

The school board of Columbus, O., has abol- 
ished the position of assistant superintendent of 
schools and has created two new offices to be 
known as “supervisors of grades and high 
schools.” The former has been filled with the 
appointment of R. C. Kinkead, formerly assist- 
ant superintendent, with a salary of $2,500 per 
year. Miss Marié Cugel, instructor in mathe- 
matics in the high school at Toledo, has been 
appointed to the latter with a salary of $2,000 
per year. 

Austin, Tex. Summer schools at the grade and 
high schools have been opened for a six weeks’ 
period. Manual Training, Domestic Science and 
Commercial studies, as well as the literary 
courses, are offered. 


McMinnville, Ore. A Junior High School will 
be opened with Frank A. Scofield, of Palo Alto, 
in charge. Mr. Scofield has completed a course 
at Stanford University and has taken special 
work in connection with the study of Junior 
High Schools in which he has been especially 
interested. 
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Patents Pending 


Electric Machines, Accessories, 
etc. 





Dissecting Microscopes, 
Compound Microscopes, etc. 
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Weights of All Kinds 





of Projection Work 


> 
z 


Protects You 


NNN SULIT 


—_—— nance Guarantee 





(1) “= guarantee that every article 
pur chased from us is of standard 
sizeand qus slit y—that itis properly 
! <“ ona will give the results you 
require. 


) We guarantee that our prices 
represent full value 


We guarantee to exchange any 
article or to refund the full pur- 
ase price and reimburse you for 
iny transportation charges and to 
nake any adjustment which is sat- 
factory if any of our goods are 
ind to be unsatisfactory in use 

r broken in shipment. 


Chicago Apparatus Co. 
32 S. Clinton Street, - Chicago 
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Pat. Appld. For 


Batteries, Galvanometers, Electri- 
cal Measuring Instruments, etc. 





Projection Lanterns for all kinds 


Unequivocal GUARANTEE 





School Soand Journal 
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Flasks, Beakers, Funnels and 
other Glassware 





Improved Steel Pulleys 
of All Kinds 


May and June are the Best 
Months to Order 


Science Apparatus 





In the interest of better shipping service, we strongly 
recommend ordering your science apparatus now, be- 
fore the Fall rush begins. Don’t delay orders till Jaly 
or August. By doing so, you avoid delays in shipping, 
as the influx of orders at the eleventh hour always 
causes delays and disappointment. You can help us 
render you efficient service if you will accept our 
suggestions. 


We are preparing for a large business this Fall, as the 
interest in scientific instruction is growing faster than 
most other branches of educational work. 


Buy pts Apparatus Co. 


ou in rerun 





We have our own factory, under our own direct super- 
vision and we know every Chapco article is of the highest 
standard of efficiency. Each is tested to insure its ab- 
solute accuracy and it is guaranteed as to its quality 
and wear. 


The Chapco guarantee also covers the result giving fea- 
tures in practical demonstration in class work. 

Chapco Scientific Apparatus clearly and forcibly illustrate scien- 
tific laws and principles and will give excellent results in the 


hands of your students. 


Chapco Scientific instruments are shipped you in original dust 
proof packages which preserve their handsome finish. And to 
the outside of each package is affixed our convenient easy-lo- 
check l\abel insuring accurate and quick checking of shipments. 


No charge is made for boxing, packing or cartage at this end. 


Write for Our Chapco Book 11A - It Is FREE! 











to instructors and school officials who state their school connection. 


The illustrations shown on this page are but a few of the hundreds 
fully described and priced in our latest Chapco Purchase Guide 
No. 11A, which we send free. 


Send us a Trial Order ‘ and put our service and our Chapco Apparatus to 
eevee te Cnc we mateeeee? re arama snes the severest practical test. Chapco Scientific 
Apparatus is ‘sold direct to schools. Buy direct from us to insure having the genuine. 


Chicago Apparatus Company 
3458. Clinton Street - , CHICAGO 
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Dissecting Sets, Instruments, 
Material, etc. 





Vernier Calipers, Micrometer Cali- 
pers, Meter Sticks, etc. 





of All kinds 





Tuning Forks. Sonometers, etc., 
for the Study of Sound 


Please Clip and Mail to Us 


Free Book — 


Ciinanie Apparatus 8 Ce 
4% 5. Clinton St.. Chicag: 

‘Ple: use send yo our C hape: Boo k 
No. 11A to address below providing I 
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teaches the sciences in the branches 
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0) Physical Apparatus 

C) Chemical Apparatus 
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(J Agricultural Apparatus 
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this Catalog is always the guide 
as to how to buy the best grade 
| of supplies for the least money. 


Thousands of Superintendents are using this 
Catalog to keep down expenses. 





Now is the time YOU could use it to advantage. 


This 120 page fully illustrated catalog is not a mere list of 
prices, but is a text-book which is found in the library of 


every economical purchaser of school supplies. 
your free copy of this 


‘catalog A-=5. 


Write for 


See our advertisement 


on AMERICAN STEEL SANITARY DESKS, the method 


of school seating which has revolutionized this prob- 
You will find this ad. on the page opposite. 


lem. 
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A beautiful expression of the love and respect 
of the citizens of Minneapolis for Dr. C. M. Jor- 
dan was shown on June 6th in a reception ten- 
dered at the Adams School to mark the close of 
his 33 years of service in the city. More than 
eight hundred men and women, former pupils 
of the school over which Dr. Jordan presided in 
1880, teachers and friends gathered to pay their 
respects. 


The climax of the evening’s addresses and 
music was the presentation of an electric auto- 
mobile by a committee of teachers. The actual 
donors of the machine remained anonymous. A 
garage for the machine has been planned and 
built by the teachers of the Manual Training 
Department of the schools. 

John N. Davis, aged 48 years, superintendent 
of schools in Menominee, Mich., died June l, 
after an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Davis’s 
death ended one of the most acrimonious fights 
for the prerogatives of a superintendent which 
has occurred in years in the Middle West. 


Mr. N. M. Williams, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Memphis, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed advisor to the superintendent-elect, A. 
A. Kinecannon. 


Westfield, Mass. Mr. Charles E. Fisher, of the 
Normal School faculty at Providence, has been 
elected superintendent to succeed J. A. Mac 
Dougal, resigned. 


Owensboro, Ky. Supt. James H. Risley has 
been re-elected. 

Temple, Tex. Mr. W. W. Clement, principal 
of the high school, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed J. Kimball, re- 
signed. Mr. Clement will receive a salary of 
$2,100. 

Petersburg, Va. Supt. R. Randolph Jones has 
resigned. 

Ely, Minn. W. E. England of Aurora, has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed 
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Stanley Adkins who resigned to take a similar 
position at Blue Earth. 

Mr. H. A. Keeley, superintendent of schools 
at Brush, Colo., has resigned to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the high school at Trinidad. Mr. 
Keeley will be succeeded by Mr. H. G. Nelson 
formerly assistant superintendent of the Brush 
public schools. 


Mr. A. §S. Hurt, head of the public schools 
of Clarence, Mo., has been elected superintend- 
ent at Greenfield, Mo., at an increased salary. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Mr. Paul C. Stetson of 
the Junior High School, has been appointed 
principal of the new South High School. 


Professor Thomas H. MacBride was, on June 
5th, appointed president of the University of 
Iowa by the State Board of Education. Profes- 
sor MacBride has been acting president. 


George J. Dann, who for several years has 
been superintendent of the public schools of 
Oneonta, N. Y., on June 10th, at the annual 
commencement exercises of New York Univer- 
sity, was honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Pedagogy by the School of Pedagogy of the 
University. Mr. Dann is a graduate of Union 
University and holds the degree of Master of 
Pedagogy conferred by the New York Univer- 
sity in 1910, 

Mr. B. L. Jones, for the past ten years super- 
intendent of schools at Laurens, S. C., has re- 
signed. 

Allentown, Pa. Supt. F. D. Raub has been re- 
elected for his eighth term. 

Norristown, Pa. Supt. A. S. Martin has been 
re-elected at a salary of $2,600 per year. 

Bethlehem, Pa. Mr. W. C. Cleaver, of Chel- 
tenham, has been elected superintendent at a 
salary of $2,600. 

Carlisle, Pa. Supt. J. O. Wagner has been re- 
elected. 

Manhattan, Kans. Supt. J. J. Haney has been 
re-elected. 

Elgin, Ill. Supt. R. I. White has been re- 
elected at an increased salary of $3,300. 

Marquette, Mich. Mr. A. R. Watson has been 
elected superintendent of schools at a, salary of 
$2,000 per year. 

Supt. S. K. Mardis has been re-elected at Wells- 
burg, W. Va., at a salary of $2,000 per year 


PITTSBURGH 








F. E. Palmer, of LeMars, Ia., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Mason City with a 
salary of $2,200. 

S. T. Neveln, for five years superintendent of 
schools of Storm Lake, Ia., has resigned to accept 
a similar position at LeMars. 

Homestead, Pa. Supt. Landis Tanger has been 
re-elected with a salary of $2,400 per year. 

Mr. E. T. Duffield, of Chehalis, Wash., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Iron- 
wood, Mich., at a salary of $2,750. 

Supt. Ernest L. Thurston of Washington, D. 
C., has been re-elected for a three-year term. 

Mr. W. A. Kreider of Birdsboro, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Darby. 

Mr. M. H. Moore, formerly principal of the 
North Side High School, Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been appointed to the new position of assistant 
superintendent of schools, created at the June 
meeting of the board. 

San Antonio, Tex. Supt. Charles J. Lukin has 
been re-elected. 

Twin Falls, Ida. H.G. Blue of Burley has been 
elected superintendent of schools to succeed O. 
M. Elliott who resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion at Salem, Ore. 

Supt, Geo. L. Farley has been re-elected for 
his fourth term as head of the schools of Brock- 
ton, Mass. 

Hartford, Conn. Thos. S. Weaver has been 
unanimously re-elected superintendent of schools 
for his fourteenth term, 

Supt. G. D. Smith of Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
resigned. 

Faribault, Minn. Supt. John Monroe has been 
re-elected for a three-year term, 

George E. Ganiard of East Jordan, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mt. 
Pleasant for the ensuing year. 


Rutland, Vt. David B. Locke has been re- 
elected at a salary of $2,400. 

Champaign, Ill. Supt. W. W. Earnest has been 
re-elected. 


Austin, Tex. The position of director of physi- 
cal training and supervisor of playgrounds has 
been created with the appointment of Mr. Berry 
Whitaker. The director will have assistants at 
the several schools so that all will have adequate 
supervision of sports. 
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Salary Rules. 
The school board of Alliance, O., has amended 
the rules governing the professional require- 


ments and salaries of teachers. 
follows: 

1. There shall be a minimum and maximum 
salary based upon professional improvement, to- 
wit: inexperienced grade teachers shall begin at 
the minimum salary of $400 a year and shall be 
advanced, if work is satisfactory, $50 a year un- 
til they have reached the maximum salary of 
$600 a year allowed on experience. 

2. There shall be a maximum salary of $800 
a year based on professional improvement con- 
sisting of academic preparation, loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, spirit of co-operation, the study of 
books pertaining to education, literature, history, 
science or any line of recognized collegiate or 
normal school work, or such other activity as 
may be approved by the superintendent of 
schools. 

3. Adequate recognition in addition to the 
above may be given for increasing efficiency and 
professional advancement as indicated. 

4. All work in the way of above improvement 
for which recognition will be given must have 
been approved by the superintendent of schools 
before such recognition is asked. 


High Schools. 

1. The minimum salary for teachers of the 
high school shall not be les8 than $700 a year. 
High-school teachers shall be advanced on ex- 
perience $50 a year until they reach the maxi- 
mum salary allowed on experience which shall 
be $1,000 a year. 

2. All increases in salary beyond $1,000 a 
year shall be based upon graduate work, eminent 
qualifications, or such other advancement as the 
superintendent of schools may approve. 
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3. In addition to the provisions adequate re- 
cognition may be given for loyalty and enthus- 
iasm, spirit of co-operation, increasing efficiency 
along special lines of work by attendance at 
summer university courses or by such other 
study or work as may be approved by the super- 
intendent of schools, 


Control of Playgrounds. 

At a conference, during the month of May, be- 
tween members of the Boston school committee, 
the Park and Recreation Commission of that 
city, the following plan of co-operation for the 
conduct and control of playgrounds was agreed 
upon: 

1. The school committee is to appoint and pay 
for the services of all play-teachers employed in 
children’s corners; all play-teachers assigned to 
the conduct of athletics for elementary school 
pupils; and those play-teachers whose services 
ere limited to school children using the play- 
grounds at specified times during the year. 


2. The school committee will furnish the 
necessary play material used in the children’s 
corners and on the athletic fields, such as base- 
balls, bats, masks, footballs, bean-bags, bean- 
bag boards, ringtoss, etc. It will also pay the 
Park and Recreation Commission for any appar- 
atus and equipment used in school-yard play- 
grounds and for the repair of the same, provided 
all such apparatus, equipment, and repair are 
furnished upon requisition signed by the Direc- 
tor of School Hygiene or the Assistant Director 
of Athletics. 

3. The school committee shall have the use 
and control of children’s corners on parks and 
of the athletic fields on parks during such periods 
of the year as may be mutually agreed upon; 
provided, however, that this use and control of 
athletic fields by the School Committee shall not 
apply to Saturday afternoons nor beyond six 
o’clock, P. M., daily, nor to holidays. 

4. The Park and Recreation Commission 
shall control all park playgrounds, children’s cor- 
ners, gymnasia, buildings, and baths, and shall 
furnish, install, and keep in repair the necessary 
apparatus for the same. It shall also have con- 
trol over all laborers, foremen, and matrons ap- 
pointed by said commission to care for grounds, 
gymnasia, buildings, and baths, and shall pay for 
the services of such employees. It shall also 
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pay for the services of play-teachers which it 
may engage for the different playgrounds. 


5. The supervision of playgrounds and the 
control of athletics, games and plays, on park 
playgrounds shall be under the combined author- 
ity of the representatives of the Park and 
Recreation Commission and of the school com- 
mittee. 

6. The play-teachers, appointed by and paid 
for by the school committee, shall be vested 
with the authority of both the Park and Recrea- 
tion Commission and the school committee in the 
conduct and control by them of athletics on the 
park playgrounds. 


High-School Functions. 

Goshen, Ind. A committee composed of repre- 
sentative members of the high-school faculty and 
parents of students of the junior and senior 
classes was recently appointed to draw up rules 
for the guidance of all school functions. The 
rules read: 


1. All parties shall be subject to the direct 
supervision, control, and chaperonage of the 
faculty and a committee of parents. Every per- 
son attending the party thereby voluntarily 
places himself under such control during the life 
of the party. 

2. All parties shall end at twelve o’clock mid- 
night; except that the committee may, for final 
senior parties, extend this time to one o’clock. 

8. All dances shall be waltzes or two steps, 
or such other dances as the committee may 
allow. 

4. The use of tobacco within the halls, ante- 
rooms or exits, is forbidden. 

5. All parties shall be informal. 

6. All refreshments shall be served in the 
hall either before or during the course of the 
party. 

7. It shall be the duty of the presidents of 
the respective classes or of a committee dele- 
gated by them and responsible, thru them to 
the committee, to see that every class member 
be invited; furthermore, that company to and 
from the place where the party is held be ar- 
ranged for everyone wishing to attend: and 
furthermore, that suitable entertainment, if 
necessary, other than dancing and cards be pro- 
vided for those members who do not indulge in 
either of these amusements. 
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8. There shall be no drives, and no extended 
walks during the hours of the party. 

The committee strongly advises and urges the 
following: 

a. That there be no visiting of cafes afte 
the party is ended. 

b. That there be no flowers except for general 
decoration, and except in case of rain or snow, 
no carriages. 

c. That the trend of the parties be toward 
simplicity, especially in dress and refreshments. 

d. That when, due to uneven numbers of boys 
and girls, it is for the success of the party neces- 
sary or advisable to invite persons other than 
high-school students, there be invited only 
Goshen young men and women, preferably 
Goshen high school alumni. 

e. That every parent who has a son or daugh- 
ter attending these functions read these rules 
carefully and co-operate with the committee in 
making the high-school parties sensible enter- 
tainments, 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Dubuque, Ia. The school board has adopted a 
resolution abolishing sororities and fraternities 
from the high school. Written pledges will be 
exacted of all students entering the high school 
in September to the effect that they will not 
become members of such organizations. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has passed 
a set of rules for the administration of the 
schools. The rule applying to the employment 
of married women teachers has been amended to 
read as follows: 

No married woman shall be appointed to any 
position under The Board of Public Education 
unless her husband shall be unable, from phy- 
sical or mental disease, to earn a livelihood, or 
shall have abandoned her for a contimwous period 
of not less than one year prior to the date of 
her appointment, or who has been living separate 
and apart from her husband, under the terms of 
an agreement of separation for a continuous 
period of not less than one year. Satisfactory 
proof of such physical or mental disability, 
abandonment or separation shall, in all cases, be 
furnished prior to an appointment, 

In case of the marriage of a woman holding 
any position under The Board of Public Educa- 
tion, such position shall at once become vacant; 
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but this provision shall not apply tc a married 
woman who now holds any such position. 

An amendment has also been made to the rule 
governing the organization of schools to read 
as follows: 

No elementary school shall be placed or con- 
tinued in charge of a supervising principal, un- 
less the number of divisions shall exceed nine. 

Each room in regular use for instruction by 
a kindergarten, grade, cooking or shop work 
teacher shall be counted as one division, except 
that two single session kindergartens shall not 
count for more than one division. 

Except by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the entire board, the number of heads of depart- 
ments in any high school shall not exceed six. 

Departments shall not be established, nor shall 
those now existing be continued, unless there 
shall be not less than four persons giving their 
entire time to instruction in the study or studies 
forming the special line of work of a proposed or 
an existing department. 

Upon the recommendation of Supt. Ella F. 
Young, the Chicago board of education has 
adopted a rule requiring that ‘“a fee of one dol- 
lar shall be required of each applicant for eve- 
ning high-school work. This fee will be re- 
funded during the last week of the evening 
school year to all students who have attended 
three-fourths of the total number of nights, and 
whose conduct has been satisfactory. In excep- 
tional cases, this fee may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the principal, be remitted by the super- 
intendent of schools. The fees forfeited by 
students will be placed in a contingent fund and 
credited to the respective schools in which they 
were collected.” 

Washington, D. C. An amendment to the rule 
governing the marriage of female teachers has 
been presented to the school board for approval. 
It reads: “Should a female teacher marry, her 
place shall thereupon become vacant; provided, 
however, that when the marriage does not take 
place after the last regular school day in June, 
she shall be paid her full salary for June; and to 
provide further, that no teacher thus removed 
from the school rolls shall be permitted to take 
the examinations for replacement in an eligible 
list that might lead to her reappointment under 
one year from the date of her marriage.” 

A new policy adopted by the school board of 
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Portland, Ore., is intended to bar from the teach- 
ing service married women who have husbands 
capable of supporting them. An exception is 
provided in the case of widows and women with 
crippled husbands which applies, however, upon 
the re-marriage of such teachers. 

The new rule affects six teachers who had 
previously been recommended by Supt. L. R. 
Alderman and there is considerable doubt on 
the part of educators as to the right of the 
school board to refuse to re-elect these instruc- 
tors since the state law provides the notices shall 
be issued to teachers informing them of their 
failure to be re-elected. 

Ottumwa, Ia. The school board has adopted 
a new rule governing the pay of teachers who 
are absent thru sickness. The rule provides that 
teachers absent on account of personal illness 
will receive one-half pay for time lost, not to 
exceed ten days in a school year. If absent a 
longer time, they will lose the full pay. 

A new rule is under consideration by the 
Boston school committee which provides that no 
dancing shall be permitted at high-school cadet 
officers’ parties, school or class parties, partt- 
cularly in high-school buildings or elsewhere un- 
der the authority of head masters or teachers of 
such schools; and no permit to hold such parties 
will be issued by the secretary except on appli- 
cation of the head master provided that this 
order does not affect parties for which applica- 
tions have been filed. 


Brockton, Mass. The school board has recent- 
ly decided to continue the one-session system at 
the high-school building. The members have 
also expressed their desire to include the ninth 
grades in the new high school building at its 
completion. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has ordered 
the appointment of ‘deans for boys’ for the 
several high schools of the city. The men ap- 
pointed will act as advisers to the boys in choos- 
ing studies, in adjusting difficulties and in di- 
recting social and athletic activities. 


Auburn, N. Y. The salaries of grade teachers 
have been raised $40 per year and in the gram- 
mar and high schools $50 for women and $100 
for men. The maximum salary has been raised 
from $650 to $690. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Bayonne, Mich. Five summer schools will be 
opened with special classes for pupils who have 
failed of promotion. 


Supt. Ella F. Young of Chicago, in a report to 
the school board, made the statement that the 
summer high schools are proving valuable to 
students desiring to reduce the length of time 
spent in taking the four years’ course. Supt. 
Young is of the opinion that the usual summer 
term is too short in which to accomplish a semes- 
ter’s work and for that reason has recommended 
that the term be extended from seven to eight 
weeks, beginning June 29, 1914. A tuition fee 
of $2 per week has also been recommended. 


Memphis, Tenn. A summer school of six 
weeks has been provided for backward students. 


Peoria, Ill. A six weeks’ summer school has 
been opened in the Manual Training School 
Building. Sessions are held from 8:30 to 11:30 
a. m., and instruction is given in bookkeeping, 
accounting, penmanship, shorthand and _ type- 
writing, manual training, mechanical drawing and 
sewing, 

Westfield, N. J. A four weeks’ summer school 
has been opened for the benefit of pupils who 
have failed of promotion. 


Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has voted 
to establish summer grade and high schools for 
the benefit of pupils who have failed of promo- 
tion or who wish to take advanced work. 


Louisville, Ky. Provision has been made for 
the establishment of two elementary summer 
schools and one high school. 


South Bend, Ind. A summer school for the 
benefit of delinquent students and for those wish- 
ing to make up work has been established in the 
high school. Courses in required subjects will 
be offered as well as in a number of elective sub- 
jects. The school will continue for a period of 
eight weeks. 

Chicago, Ill. Summer high schools have been 
opened for a period of eight weeks. Vacation 
Schools for elementary pupils opened on July 6 
for a period of six weeks. 

sirmingham, Ala. A summer school for teach- 
ers has been established at the Central High 
School to continue for a period of six weeks. 
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Classes have been arranged for rapid reviews of 
the subjects required for the several classes of 
state teachers’ certificates. In addition, work 
will be offered in special topics such as music, 
manual arts, sewing, cooking and physical cul- 
ture. 

Instruction will be given in the following sub- 
jects: Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, English 
grammar, composition, literature, geography, 
agriculture, physiology, physics, Alabama his- 
tory, United States history, civics, school laws 
of Alabama, theory and practice of teaching, phy- 
siology, vocal music, drawing, manual training 
and domestic science. 

Toledo, O. Summer schools for the benefit of 
pupils who have failed in school work have been 
opened at the East Side Central School and the 
Jefferson School. 

Evanston, Ill. A summer school has been 
opened at the Central School for a period of six 
weeks. Courses are opened to boys and girls and 
include elementary woodwork, furniture making, 
mechanical drawing and metal work. The tui- 
tion fee is $5 and students must furnish their 
own material. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
opened a six-weeks’ summer school for the bene- 
fit of grade pupils who have failed in their work 
of the school year. Sessions are from eight to 
twelve and the tuition has been fixed at $7.50 
for the term. 

Petoskey, Mich. A summer school has been 
opened for the first time. Outdoor sessions will 
be held and regular gymnasium work will be 
included in the instruction. A nominal tuition 
fee will be required. 

Topeka, Kans. Summer classes for children 
wishing to make up work have been opened at 
four of the school buildings. There will also be 
classes for advanced students continuing for a 
period of eight weeks. 

Osage City, Kans. A summer school has been 
opened with decided success. 

Dallas, Tex. A summer school has opened for 
a period of eight weeks. The sessions are held 
from eight to one with a ten-minute intermission 
after each hour. 

Coldwater, Mich. An eight weeks’ summer 
school has been opened. Instruction is given in 
arithmetic, spelling, geography, language and 
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grammar, writing and reading. The tuition has 
been, fixed at $3.00. 

Freeport, Ill. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. S. E. Raines, the school board has ordered 
that a summer school be opened for a period of 
five weeks. It is provided that pupils of the 
four highest grades shall be eligible to the 
classes and that they shall be received only upon 
the recommendations of the respective princi- 
pals. Attendance is voluntary but all students 
who enroll will be expected to complete the pre- 
scribed work. ‘Instruction is provided in sub- 
jects for the benefit of the individual students 
who are weak. 

The purposes of the summer school, as outlined 
by the school autherities are: (1) To give a 
chance for pupils who have been sick or who 
have met with misfortune, and who are nearly 
ready to make their grade, to get enough addi- 
tional training to do so. 


(2) To give pupils who are somewhat slow in 
their work and who on account of their age real- 
ly ought to advance an opportunity to get addi- 
tional work. 


(3) To give pupils a chance for special help, 
who tho promoted, have advanced by such a 
close margin that the probabilities are that they 
will fail in the next grade unless some review 
work is provided. 


(4) To do away with individual miscellaneous 
tutoring as much as possible and bring the sum- 
mer work under the control of the regular school 
system. 


The state board of education has no power to 
order the study of the Bible as a textbook, in 
Indiana public high schools, according to a recent 
opinion of Attorney General T. M. Honan to 
Charles A. Greathouse, state superintendent of 
schools. ‘The decision will take from the state 
any further consideration of the question of 
Bible study in public schools but leaves the in- 
dividual pupils free to take the study outside 
of the regular schools. It has been pointed out, 
in the opinion, that the state board cannot give 
credit for work done outside the schools in this 
subject, unless it is taken in a private school 
which has the rating of a commissioned high 
school. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Superior, Wis. The school board has raised 

the maximum salary for grade teachers froin 

$820 to $900 per year. All instructors at present 

receiving the maximum salary have been granted 

increases of $40 per year and those receiving less 
than the maximum, $60 per year. 

East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has re- 
vised its salary schedule so that teachers will 
receive $450 for the first year and increases of 
$50 per annum until the maximum of $900 is 
reached in the tenth year. 

Teachers desiring advancement in salary to 
the maximum regular salary shall present a cer- 
tificate that they have attended regularly and 
successfully completed within the past five years 
one or more full regular summer courses em- 
bracing the minimum amount of work outlined 
for regular students, in some recognized univer- 
sity, college or normal school. 

Providing further that any teacher who has 
been advanced to the former $80 maximum 
salary, or may at this time according to length 
of service be eligible to advancement to the 
former $80 maximum salary, shall not be ad- 
vanced according to this salary schedule, without 
first meeting the requirements stipulated above. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Upon the recommendation 
of Supt. C. J. Waits, the school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule by which most of the in- 
structors will receive increases of $25 instead of 
$40 as provided for in the former rules. 

Under the new schedule, grade teachers will 
begin with a salary of $500 the first year, and 
will receive increases of $50 each year until the 
maximum of $750 is reached. 

A radical change in the rating of grade prin- 
cipals has been made by which the salaries are 
based on the number of pupils to the building. 
Principals of schools of less than 100 pupils are 
paid salaries ranging in accordance with the 
number of years of experience, from $700 to 
$950 per year; principals of schools with 100 to 
250 pupils receive salaries ranging from $800 to 
$1,050 per year, according to their experience; 
251 to 400 pupils, $900 to $1,150; 401 to 550 
pupils, $950 to $1,200; 551 pupils or more, $1,000 
to $1,250. 

High-school principals and the vocational di- 
rector are to receive salaries ranging from $1,500 
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to $2,000, the latter being given to instructors 
with six years’ experience in either of these 
positions. High-school assistants and manual 
training teachers begin at $750 per year and 
receive increases of $50 each year until a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 is reached. Supervisors begin at 
$1,000 per year and receive increases of $50 per 
year until the maximum of $1,250 is reached. 


Indianapolis, Ind. A general increase of $25 
to $50 per year in the maximum salaries for 
grade teachers, German teachers and assistant 
principals has been granted by the school board. 


Louisville, Ky. The salaries of 105 teachers fn 
the public schools have been raised from $55 to 
$60 per month. The remaining 245 have been 
awarded increases of $5 per month for special 
merit. 


The school board of Springfield, Ill., has raised 
the maximum salaries of teachers according to 
the following schedule: First year, $450; second 
year, $500; third year, $550; fourth year, $600; 
fifth year, $700; sixth year, $800. The maximum 
salaries of the ensuing year will be increased, on 
the basis of efficiency, to $850 per year. 


Winchester, Mass. To enable the teachers to 
obtain the benefits of the state pension law, the 
maximum salaries of teachers are as follows: 
Kindergartens, $650; first to sixth grades, $750; 
seventh and eighth grades, $800; high school, 
$950. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


The school board of Rutland, Vt., has abolished 
the automatic increase system of remuneration 
for teachers which has been replaced by the 
plan which allows each grade teacher now em- 
ployed increases of $25 per year ard during en- 
suing years increased salaries based on merit. 
Grade teachers, who by reason of the time 
served are entitled to automatic increases, at 
the close of the school year were given these, 
in addition to the sum of $25. Those who in 
succeeding years, would have received increases 
for ten or more years of service, will receive 
these according to the service rendered. The 
increases will be given only upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent or of the board 
of education. 


Fulton and William Streets 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Colors are put in cakes, half 


pans and tubes. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


te We make about thirty styles of boxes for Nor- 
A mal, High and Grade School work, meeting 
every requirement. 


Dept. 5 


Devoe 


14-16 West Lake Street 
Chicago 


1312-14 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


According to the members, the new system is 
not faultless, but may be so remodeled that it 
will prove more serviceable than a complete 
change. 

The California State Board of Education, in a 


resolution passed recently, has directed that 
women working in the same capacity as men, 


especially in the line of teaching, shall be paid 
the same salaries. 

The California State Board of Education has 
raised the requirements for certification of high- 
school instructors to provide for fifteen peda- 
gogical units of university study instead of 
twelve. The regular five years of university 
work is to be continued. 

Denver, Colo. The school board has passed 
a rule by which the marriage. of any teacher dur- 
ing the term of employment is to be considered 
as equivalent to resignation. 

The school board of Joliet, Ill., has adopted 
rules governing the requirements and salaries 
of teachers. They are as follows: 

Graduates from an approved two-year course 
may enter the third year of the trial period at an 
initial salary of $500. 

Trial teachers shall receive $400 to $500 per 
school year; regular teachers, $550 to $700; pro- 
fessionals, from $750 to $900. 

Experience in rural schools is to be discounted 
one-half; in graded schools, one-third. In no case 
shall the first year’s salary exceed $700. 

Manual training and domestic science salaries 
shall be: Minimum $600; maximum, $1,000. An- 
nual increases for this department shall be 
limited to $100. 

In the matter of salaries, these heads of de- 
partments will be classed as supervisors. The 
salaries will be limited to a maximum of $1,700, 
and the annual increase, $100. 

Vecatur, Ill. Teachers in the public schools 
who contemplate signing contract for the en- 
suing school year have been notified that they 
will be expected to forego matrimony until after 
the school year has closed. The new ruling has 
been made to overcome a condition which arose 
a number of times during the past year when 
teachers resigned to become married. 

Beaver, Pa, Supt. J. B. Craig has been unani- 
mously re-elected as head of the public schools 
at a salary of $2,400 per year. 
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PATTERSON BATTERY SET 


MODEL BMCP—414 SURFACE STEEL CABINET 
for 
SCHOOLHOUSE SIGNALLING 


a Battery for operation of Schoolhouse equipment such as Program-Clocks, Secondary 


all Dials controlled by Master-Clocks, and general Fire-Alarm signals has always caused , 
+ continual trouble and heavy expense, when the old-style, wired-up battery was used. } 
lete q 
~ A PATTERSON BATTERY SET of above type, under average conditions, will save 
a its entire cost within two years and will completely do away with the troublesome 


raid features of old-style methods! 








io With a PATTERSON BATTERY SET,~—a centralized-steel-Cabinet—under lock and key,— 
a. not the slightest technical knowledge is ever required; not a wire has to be disconnected or re- 
sity connected and the janitor of the school can, once a year, in five minutes’ time, put in a new set 

of Columbia Cartridges, for in all PATTERSON BATTERY SETS the renewal of acell is as easy 
— as the renewal of an incandescent lamp and tho done quickly, by the most inexperienced per- 
red son, without tools or technical knowledge, can be done in only one way and that the right way! 
— A PATTERSON BATTERY SET will not only do the above work, but will furnish an unfail- 

ing supply of electric current for every schoolhouse requirement. . 
irse | 
, an A PATTERSON BATTERY SET will replace your old-style wet-batteries,—your storage- : 
per batteries,—your A. C. Rectifiers,—doing away absolutely with any technical supervision or care ; 
pro- | of the battery,—requiring only, oncea year, a few minutes’ attention by the janitor or even the ) 
ted porter. | 
ase i 
al We solicit correspondence on the PATTERSON BATTERY SET proposition for replace- é 
a ment of old-style battery sets in schools where Program-Clock apparatus has already been t 
be installed as well as for new work where specifications are being written. . 
Do We'll gladly forward copy of Catalog 418, describing in detail full line of Patterson Battery Sets. . 
700, ; 
STANLEY & PATTERSON | 
hey Sole Distributers 23 Murray St. Si i 
fer Northern Flectric Company ; fer 27 Warren St. San Francisco: JOHN R. COLE CO., Williams Building 
rose ree “et Coneda 141 W.36thSt. | Seattle; H. G. BEHNEMAN, 316 James Street 

nner Senet Galea ne NEWYORK, U.S.A, £0% Angeles: R. B. CLAPP, 600 San Fernando Bidg. 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 


Minimum Cost— 
Maximum Results 
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“The Spirit of Progress” 


is exemplified in the 
Nation Wide Movement 
for better and more 
sanitary heating and 
ventilating of our 
schools, particularly in 
rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PAT- 
ENT HEATING AND 


IDEAL 


- 
“'X YOUR OWN PASTE 


TEM D 
GROWING IN  DE- 
MAND in every State 
in the Union. hy? 

It does not re-heat 
and circulate the foul 
air in the room. 

It warms the room 

with pure fresh air 
and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the 
vitiated or foul air. 
No other system does 
this. 
It does not require a 
separate independent 
foul air fiue of brick 
or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to 
set up, and easy to 
regulate. All other sys- 
tems are complicated. 


It does not clog with soot and rot out, requiring expensive experts 
to repair; other systems do. 


It draws the foul or vitiated air from the floor of room by a syphon 
suction combined with the heater; no other system can do or does do this. 


It is the cheapest of all heating and ventilating systems, because it 
combines heater, ventilating drum, ventilating mat, stove pipe and foul air 
pipe or duct. Pipe furnished free five feet from center of heater. All other 
systems require expensive independent foul air flues or ducts, either metal, 
brick or stone. 
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point of efficiency. 


**Iit sticks’’ 
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school is constructed a financial saving will be 
affected since Junior High Schools need not 
be so ornate or so expensively equipped. 


Junior High Schools in Boston. 


Junior High Schools will be an integral part of 
the Boston school system in September next. 


The schools, which will accommodate the 
seventh and eighth grades of several of the 
grammar schools and the ninth grade of the 
high schools, foreshadow a general reorganiza- 
tion of the Boston schools according to the 
six-three-and-three plan. 

The Junior High Schools are being planned 
partly because Supt. Dyer and his associates 
feel the necessity of a system of schools to 
bridge the gap between the elementary and the 
high schools and partly to relieve a lack of ac- 
commodations. It is believed that by concen- 
trating the seventh and eighth grades, the num- 
ber of teachers and classrooms can be materi- 


Cost of Country Schools. 

An interesting comparison of three types of 
country schools in Illinois has recently been 
printed by the State Department of Education 
of Illinois. It shows conclusively that excellent 
schools cost no more than average or poor 
schools in the experience of typical Illinois 
school districts. 

The statistics show that in 30 poor schools the 
attendance was 1,444 days for an average en- 
rollment of seventeen children during a school 
term of 140 days. The amount paid to teachers 
was $261 and the total current expenses $321.30. 


: . The average cost, per pupil, was $18.68. The 
ally reduced and by withdrawing all freshman value of school property was $634 and the total 


classes from several high schools, more accom-  gchool levy $330 compared to a possible levy of 
modations will be obtainable for the second, $722. ; 
third and fourth years. 

Assistant Superintendent J. E. Burke, who has 
been placed in charge of the Junior High Schools, 
says of them: “It is confidently expected that 
the establishment of these schools will result 
in economy of time and effort on the part of 
the pupils by making the work thruout more 


The medium schools had an average enroll- 
ment of 29 children, an average term of 158 days 
and a total days’ attendance of 3,078. The 
salary paid teachers was $380.90 and the total 
current expenses were $486.14. The district’s 
levying tax was $477 of a possible $196. 

In the types of good schools, the average en- 


ducing a full quart of snow-white paste. 
to School Boards, still further reducing the cost. 


CONSIDER OUR OFFER — SEND FOR A TRIAL DOZEN CARTONS TODAY 


ARTHUR S. HOYT COMPANY 


90-92 W. Broadway 





harmonious and more directly related to their 
particular needs. It is believed that pupils who 
pass thru the Junior High Schools will be safe 
from the dangers that now confront them in the 
first year of high-school work, and having suc- 
cessfully passed on to the second year will be 
impelled to pursue their studies still farther and 
thus the records of high-school students will be 
mercifully reduced.” 


One of the practical results of the establish- 
ment of District Junior High Schools will be 
the relief afforded the congested condition of 
several high schools. If this newer type of 


rollment was 36 children who attended for a 
term of 161 days and a total of 3,884 days. The 
amount paid to the teacher was $485.65 and the 
total current expenses were $674.64. The 
schools’ levy was $696 of a possible $1,548. 

The interesting point in the statistics is, how- 
ever, the fact that while the poor school cost 
22 cents per day, per pupil, the average school 
cost only fifteen cents and the good school 
seventeen cents. The average cost, per pupil, 


enrolled during the year, was $18.68 for the 
poor school, $16.48 for the average school and 
$18.80 for the good school. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 


WHITE PASTE 


For 84% Cents a Quart 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


Let us send you a free sample package of 
the new idea in paste— 


JELLITAC 


The Paste Powder 


Mix a little with cold water as needed and 
the usual 50% waste, due to spoiling or 
drying up of paste bought in the wet form 
Besides — 

Jellitac is a distinct, new departure in paste from the stand- 


For school, kindergarten and library use 
Jellitac supplies the very acme of adhesive 
quality, at a cost of but 8% cents a quart. 

A postal brings a free sample, or we will 
gladly send a trial dozen cartons prepaid 
by parcel post for $1.00, each carton pro- 
Special gross price 


New York City 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NEWS. 


Kewanee, Ill. The school board has adopted 
a plan by which a year of normal school will be’ 
added to the local high school. The course is 
open to graduates of the school or those who 
have had equivalent training. Persons who are 
not graduates may be admitted to the course 
by special arrangement. To supplement the 
textbook work of the students actual classroom 
practice will be provided for those who are con- 
sidered competent to act as substitutes. The 
Western State Normal of Illinois will give credit 
to all students who successfully complete the 
high-school teachers’ training course and get the 
diploma. 

Moline, Ill. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt, C. H. Maxson, the school board has added 
a commercial business course in the high school, 
including stenography, typewriting, business 
English, accounting, commercial law and com- 
mercial arithmetic. 

Covington, Ky. With the opening of the fall 
term of schools, the Junior High School plan 
will be put into operation by the concentration 
of all the students of the seventh and eighth 
grades at the Fourth District School and the 
Latonia School. The latter has already been 
placed on the departmental plan and will con- 
stitute the Junior High School Annex. 

The change in organization will make it neces- 
sary for the teachers of these grades to under- 
take special courses of study making them com- 
petent to teach specified’ branches of the course. 
Recitations will be conducted similar to regular 
high schools, the students moving from room to 
room for each subject in turn. The hours for 
the Junior High School have been fixed at 8:30 
for the opening session and 2:30 for the closing 
session with 25 minutes’ noon intermission for 
lunch. 

It is the purpose of the school authorities to 
provide opportunities whereby the students will 
be able to choose certain branches aside from 
the regularly prescribed course, affording an 
opportunity for deciding upon some line of work 
at an early age. German will be made a part 
of the course and will represent the first of a 
six-year high-school course in good German in- 
struction. 


The Junior High School will practically oc- 


cupy the whole of the designated building with 
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“OLIVER” No. 53-E Motor Head 
Speed Lathe with Carriage. 





“OLIVER”’ No. 53-A Motor Head 
Speed Lathe with Plain Rest 


the exception of the kindergarten and the first 
grade. The present principal will remain in 
charge of the building while those in the other 
schools will become teaching principals in place 
of supervising principals. The supervising work 
will be centralized in Superintendent of Schools 
H. O. Sluss. 

Under the terms of the new teachers’ pension 
act of Massachusetts, which was passed last 
year, 188 veteran teachers from all parts of the 
state were retired on July first. 

The pension bill provides that teachers may 
retire on a pension at the age of 60 years, but 
it specifically requires that they retire when 
they have reached the age of 70 years. 

The veteran instructors of public schools who 
have just been retired represent a large per cent 
who have passed the age of 60 years and who 
have also taught for at least 30 years. Those in 
active service over the age of 60 years have been 
estimated at 435. 

Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted 
a revised salary schedule by which the maximum 
Salaries of grade teachers have been raised from 
$90 to $100 per month. The maximum for high- 
school instructors has been raised from $122 to 
$133, and that of high-school principals has been 
raised from $2,400 to $2,500. Elementary school 
principals will receive a maximum of $1,900 in 
Llace of $1,700 formerly paid. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The rules committee of the 
School board has recommended salary increases 
for teachers amounting to $39,604 and the length- 
ening of the school day by one-half hour. 

The proposed changes in salary will establish 
a sliding scale based on length of service with 
annual increases until the maximum has been 
reached. This is indicated in the high-school 
Schedule by which teachers in Class A are to 
receive the minimum of $1,440 and increases of 
$90 per year until the maximum of $2,160 is 
reached. Class B teachers will begin at $840 
and receive increases of $60 until the maximum 
of $1,620 is reached. 

Newport, R. I. The school board has adopted 
the eight-year plan for the grade schools of the 
city providing for the entrance of students di- 
rectly into the high school, 

Hamilton, O. Dr. Dan Millikan, president of 
the board of education, and for many years a 


TURNING ROOM, MUSKOGEE, OKLA., HIGH SCHOOL. 


OLIVER MOTOR HEAD LATHES 


have all the necessary qualifications for schools; they have been in 
constant use in some of the older buildings for over seven years, 


and without repair, and are being placed in dozens of our most 


modern buildings now nearing completion. 


peting in quality, not in price. 
equipment write to 


We make good by com- 


When you want a strictly quality 


Oliver Machinery Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


member of the same body, died on June 6th of 
hardening of the arteries and a complication 
of other diseases. Dr. Millikan was for many 
years prominent in school-board circles in the 
state of Ohio and did much to better school con- 
ditions in his own community and in other cities 
of the state. 

A practical step in the evolution of the vil- 


ot- MICH. 


lage school as a social center has been taken by 
the people of Frederic, Wis. Recently the school 
board of that place made arrangements to use 
the three omnibuses, which daily bring children 
to the school from a territory of fifteen miles 
about. Frederic, to transport residents in the 
school district to lectures, motion picture shows 
and other social center programs. 





WHITTIER SCHOOL, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
Layton & Smith, Architects 


A splendid example of “unit’’ schoolhouse design 


The present 8-room school is the central unit 


of what will be a 24-room building. 
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the nearest Remington office. 


machines? 


and get particulars. 
best efforts. 


(Incorporated) 


Routine Inspection Record. 

As a means of keeping a record of school con- 
ditions as they are noted during regular routine 
inspections, Mr. Frank M. Rich, District Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Marlboro, N. H., employs the 
following outline: 


Wemee 00% 33. SCHOOL, DATE,...... TEACHER 
I—Appearance and physical conditions of the 
school. 


Grounds Closets Entry Washing 
Interior Temperature Ventilation and drink- 
Seating Games and calisthenics ing facilities 


Ii—Attendance and other data. 


Absence Tardiness Report cards 
Program Plan book 
I1I—Scholastic work and advancement of pupils. 





Writing Drawing Spelling and dictation 
Composition Grammar Geog. Hist, 
Physiol. Arith, Read. Phonics 
Music Miscellaneous 
I1V—Methods and management. 
Corrections Postures Seat work Cleanliness 
Order Courtesy Spirit Methods 
Speed Recitations 


Care of supplies 
Previous suggestions 


Mr. Rich has found the outline of value in 
preventing the omission of important details 
which cannot, for lack of time, be discussed with 
teachers. A copy is usually left with the teacher 
and a duplicate is kept in the superintendent’s 
office. 

A Vocational Guidance Card. 


LANE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
Vocational Gwidance Department. 
Name 


Address........ 





Teachers and Pupils of Typewriting! 


Have each and all of you registered 
as candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do youattend a school 
where the Remington Awards are given for profici- 
ency in the regular typewriting course? If not, then 
it would pay you to learn all about these awards at 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes 
competing for these awards, and do you know the 
prize we offer to teachers whose pupils attain a cer- 
tain standard of proficiency on Remington - made 
Any Remington office will tell you. 


If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office’? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city 
The prize is worthy of your 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 





Victor 


New York 
1472 Broadway 


i Se eer TS i rer ree ee 
Physical Characteristics: Ag@...........eseeser. 
Bena? ~ BOOS i dee 50000 sa err er ree 
ear hi a ae eeuee ae saab ee hee se wees 
Mental Characteristics: Alertness............... 
BOBTIOBTION oo 6.5 50. ce os WOES ccs cc ceecs 
IE ss OS oc tas NIN he “eg BAS ick a Bee 
Pronounced Tendency: Commercial.............. 
DOUUMIEN 55 Keo 6 bese sae Pi 0) ae 
Professional... .....0.-. Bo 
Moral Characteristics: Honesty...........esee0. 
Reliability....... copes DOPROVOPENGS. .4....5255 
Social Characteristics: Leadership....... ek Sede 
ie | 
ee Pees PS 94.0 6 Cada eas oe 


Engaged in what school activities............. 
Vocational Characteristics: 

Ns rg Fi Wide ss ced awe eee eee 

Financial condition of family: Good.......... 


Teacher. 
Date. 


Pupil’s Personal Record Chart. 


From what elementary school............... 
Age at graduation............... 
What did you do last vacation? 
BE WIE 6g avecvecesss 
What do you do after school?................... 
Name favorite studies: Shop... Amusements... 
SP ere tee eee 
Do you like to read?...... Class of books.... 
Do you intend to complete a course in high 
RS CA a eee 
OS a ae ae ee | a ee oe 
What occupation would you like to follow? First 
ee ee Second choice.......... 


Are both parents living?........ Occupation of 
ee rr Bitete wk eas Brothers.-...... 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE. 

The Pittsburgh Board of Public Education has 
adopted a resolution by which rigid preventive 
measures against the spread of contagious dis- 
ease in the public schools have been taken. 
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Animatograph 


The only 
Simple 
Professional 
Portable 
Motion Picture 
Projector 


Uses Standard Film 
1000 ft. reels 


Price, $125.00 
complete equipment 
with cases. 


A new optical system produces ten to twelve foot images 
with an are lamp attached to any electric light socket. 


Fully guaranteed for service anywhere. 


Ask for new catalog. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 


141 Victor Building 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Chicago 
38 So. Dearborn Street 





It is provided in the rule that the office of the 
superintendent of schools, as well as the local 
department of health, shall be notified by phy- 
sicians when a contagious disease breaks out in 
a home where there are school children. Schools 
which are attended by such children are to be 
immediately fumigated. 

Springfield, Mo. Systematic medical inspec- 
tions will begin in the public schools with the 
opening of the fall term of school. 

Moline, Ill. Supt. C. H. Maxson has begun an 
investigation into the subject of a school nurse 
for the protection of the school children against 
disease. The plan, as outlined by Mr. Maxson, 
is, “One nurse for all the schools of the city 
who shall give her whole time to the work. 
She will have a schedule much like that of 
the school supervisors and will spend a cer- 
tain period of the day in each school. Her work 
will not be that of physician, but she will ex- 
amine cases of children in need of medical at- 
tendance and will inform the parents of such 
need. Another large part of her work will be to 
examine and report on the sanitation of the 
school buildings. 

“For the position there will be secured a wo- 
man who has training in the work of a school 
nurse.” 

Janesville, Wis. Thru the efforts of a num- 
ber of local club women, funds have been col- 
lected for the maintenance of a free dental clinic 
for school children. The clinic will be located in 
the City Hall. 


The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
looking into the future needs of the schools and 
to this end has asked for an appropriation of 
$138,000 for the purchase of new sites for needed 
buildings. The sum of $68,000 is to be used in 
meeting the present needs in the way of addi- 
tions. It is the experience of the board that the 
school population in the north, east, southeast 
and southwest sections of the city is to continu- 
ally grow and in order to procure sites for the 
future needs it has been deemed advisable to 
purchase while the property is at a low figure. 
Delaying the action until the additional ground 
is needed means that the cost will be greater 
and the choice of suitable sites will be narrowed 
to such vacant lots as may still remain. 
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——————_—_—_—————— 
SCHOOL LAW—RECENT DECISIONS. 
Gifts or Endowments. 

A gift for the foundation of a manual training school is not invalid 
on the ground that such a charity has been superseded by the adoption 
of manual training in the public schools.—Wilson vs. First Nat. Bank, 
lowa. 

Schools and Colleges. 

A conveyance of land to the trustees of a college for the use and 
pehalf of the college does not require the use of the land for school pur- 
poses, and the college may convey the property.—Claremont College vs. 
Riddle, N. C. 

Under the North Carolina Revisal of 1905 (946), a conveyance of land 
to the incorporators and trustees of a college, to have and to hold to 
them and their successors in office forever, held to carry the fee.—Clare- 
mont College vs. Riddle, N. C. 

A college was not liable for an injury to a third party caused by its 
students in connection with the game of baseball; the game not being 
under college control, or part of the college athletics——Corley vs. Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, S. C. 


Public Use of School Buildings. 

Holding Sunday school or religious meetings in a country schoolhouse 
not exceeding four times a year, and not so as to interfere with school 
work, he/d not to constitute the schoolhouse a “place of worship” within 
ihe Nebraska Constitution (Art. 1, {4).—State vs. Dilley, Neb. 

Mandamus will not lie at the instance of a taxpayer to compel a school 
district board to close a schoolhouse to occasional religious meetings on 
Sunday, where he is not required to contribute anything to the support 
of the meetings or repair of the schoolhouse.—State vs. Dilley, Neb. 

Public Schools. 

Under Burns’ Ann, St. of Indiania, 1908, {6447, providing for the enum- 
eration of children of school age in school districts, such enumeration is 
not necessary to attach children to a school district, but the residence, 
and not the enumeration, fixes the attachment.—Greenlee vs. Newton 
School Tp., Jasper County, Ind, App. 


School District Property. 

Burns’ Ann. St. of Indiana, 1908, §9598, providing that certain contracts 
by school trustees must be in writing, does not apply to contracts for 
the transportation of children from abandoned schools, under section 
6422, requiring trustees to provide for such transportation when schools 
are abandoned.—Greenlee vs. Newton School Tp., Jasper County, Ind. App. 
App. 

The mechanic’s lien authorized by the Oklahoma Statutes of 1893, 
"4527 (Rev. Laws 1910, 93862), cannot be enforced against public school 
property.—Minnetonka Lumber’ Co. vs. Board of Education of City of 
Sapulpa, Okla. 

School District Taxation. 

{ contract between a school district and an architect held not in- 
validated by a subsequent construction contract which was illegal be- 
cause it created a debt beyond the constitutional restriction, where the 
illegal act was not contemplated on the execution of the architect’s con- 
tract—Sauer vs. School Dist. of McKees Rocks Borough, Pa. 

Where a contract does not fix the amount of liability from its date, 
it does not create a present indebtedness within a constitutional restric- 
tion on indebtedness.-Sauer vs, School Dist. of McKees Rocks Borough, Pa. 

School district bonds cannot be issued in anticipation of income from 
taxes levied or to be levied in an amount greater than the amount of 
the income to be anticipated thereby.—Rabe vs. Board of Education of 
the Canton School Dist., Ohio. 

In determining the amount of income from taxes that may be anti- 
cipated by an issue of school district bonds, the calculation must be 
based on the same proportion of the total maximum levy in the district 
as that proportion of the maximum levy which it is authorized to certify 
to the budget commissioners bears to the total maximum levies that all 
tax authorities within the district are authorized to certify—Rabe vs. 
Board of Education of the Canton School Dist., Ohio. 

In an action to recover for the transportation of school children from 
a district in which the school was abandoned, to another district to 
which they were transferred, an averment in the complaint that the 
advisory board at a certain annual meeting appropriated $500 for such 
purpose was sufficient as showing the existence of a fund.—Greenlee vs. 
Newton School Tp., Jasper County, Ind. App. 

The statute exempting charitable and educational institutions from 
taxation should be read in the light of the policy of the state, established 
early in its history and increasing in liberality as time passed, to en- 
courage education.—People ex rel. Walcott vs. Parker, N. Y. Sup. 

Where a contract for the transportation of school children, under the 
laws of Indiana (1908, §6422), requiring township trustees to provide such 
transportation for children from abandoned schools, was executed, the 
township could not escape payment because no definite amount for such 
Services was agreed on, but it was liable for their reasonable value. 
Greenlee vs. Newton School Tp., Jasper County, Ind. App. 

School District Claims. 

In an action to recover compensation for the transportation of school 
children from a district in which the school had been abandoned to an- 
other, it was not necessary to allege and prove that the conditions existed 
aS prescribed by the Laws of Indiana (1908, §6422), which permitted such 
abandonment.—Greenlee vs. Newton School Tp., Jasper County, Ind. App. 

Teachers. 

The legislative intent in the Public Laws of New Jersey (1912, p. 89), 
was to pension teachers who had served for twenty years in the territory 
to be charged with payment of the pension, and the consolidation of dis- 
tricts under act of 1894 (P. L., p. 506) did not destroy the continuity of 
a teacher’s employment and service so as to deprive him of the right 
to a pension.—Pearce vs. Board of Education, of Brick Tp., N. J. Sup. 


the case of M. N. Bopp against E. R. Clark of Fayette County, has up- 
held the constitutionality of the teacher’s minimum wage law. 

The higher court, in effect, affirms the judgment of the lower court 
Says he Court: “It is a matter of common observation that school 
Officers are sometimes large taxpayers who have no children dependent 
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Illustrating the use of the swivel tool cleaning under school desks. 


Ten Plain Reasons Why the | 





En ai 


Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaner | - 
is Best for Schools | 





1. Efficiency - the strong suction devours dirt 
and dust wherever it passes, 
and gives uniformly good service 
at all parts of large buildings. 


nN 


average janitor can clean school- 
rooms faster than they can be 
thoroughly cleaned by any other 
method. 


Speed - 


3. Simplicity - easier to use than a broom. Any 
one can operate it. 


4. Sanitary - - no dirt scattered around, but in- 
stantly drawn right out of the 
room. 

5. Convenience - the patent swivel tool attach- 


ment (illustrated) makes awk- 
ward places easily get-at-able. 


6. Reliability - the Turbine is simply and stur- 
dily constructed. Only one run- 
ning part —minimum friction and 
wear. 


7. Popularity - not anexperiment—more schools 
use it than any other make. 


8. Economy - reducesjanitor-expense inschool- 
houses, as cleaning is done 
quickly. Therefore fewer jani- 
tors are needed, and electricity 
is in use only short time daily. 


9. Trouble-less - the Turbine needs no attention 
except occasional lubrication. 


10. Installation - machine is fitted in basement 
with pipes running to upper 
floors. Does not mar or dis- 
figure any building, new or old. 


Surely you owe it to yourselt and your school to learn 
more of this very successful sanitary system ? 








Complete information, with some most interesting il- 
lustrations, may be obtained, without obligation, from 





The Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 
620 Capitol Avenue Hartford, Conn. 
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Have You Seen the Very Latest 


atest! || SILENT GIANT | 


School Desk? 


Unbreakable One-Piece Steel Standard; 


Handsome Olive-Green Finish; 
Genuine Cherry Woodwork; 


Absolutely Sanitary Inside and Out; 
Seat Hinge Simple, Noiseless and Enduring; 
Pneumatic Inkwell with Non-corroding Cover; 


Metal Pen Groove. 


Right Prices, 
Undeviating, 
as follows: 


Non - Adjustable Pattern. 


Sizes 1 & 2 $3.20 
* 8&4 3.00 
“: S66 2.89 

Rears all Sizes 2.60 


Adjustable Pattern. 


Large Size $4.00 
Med. “* 3.80 
Small ‘“ 3.60 
Rears, all Sizes 3.40 


F. O. B. Cars at Factory. 
Write for prices cover- 
ing Installation. 


Don’t Forget! We make 
many other styles, includ- 


ing Chair Desks and Movable Desks; also Teachers’ Desks 


and Assembly Room Furniture. 


New Jersey School and Church Furniture Co., 


Established in 1870. The oldest factory of its kind in the 


United States. 
TRENTON, N. J. 





upon the public schools for their education. Such 
officers are under constant temptation to over 
emphasize the importance of low wages for 
teachers and to attach too little importance to 
the qualification of the teacher. In such cases 
the lowest bidder obtains the employment and 
this often to the great detriment of the public 
interests. 

“Whether the practical working of this legis- 
lation will meet the intended purpose, can be 
determined only by experience. All new legis- 
lation is necessarily experimental and in a sense 
tentative. The courts cannot be called upon to 
guarantee its wisdom. All we hold here is that 
the legislation in question herein is within the 
domain of legislative authority.” 

In this case, Bopp, president of the school 
board in a country district hired a teacher at 
less than the minimum wage. He was arrested 
and brought action against the sheriff to gain 
his release, charging the law to be unconstitu- 
tional, 

LEGAL NOTES. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has sustained the 
validity of the “small school board” of Cincin- 
nati provided in the so-called Jung law of 1912. 
This law, which went into effect in January of 
the present year, removed from office the board 
of fifteen members and replaced it by a commis- 
sion of seven. : 

An opinion of city solicitor B. F. Primmer of 
Hamilton, Ohio, to the school board of that 
city, is to the effect that inasmuch as the local 
board had previously passed a resolution asking 
the sinking fund trustees to act as a sinking 
fund for the Hamilton school district and the 
board consented, that the board does not need a 
separate sinking fund appointed by the common 
pleas court as the state examiner had urged. 

State Superintendent Edward Hyatt of Cali- 
fornia has given a decision to the effect that 
parents of children injured while enjoying public 
school playground apparatus or engaged in school 
gymnasium work, are not entitled to damages 
unless the accident occurred thru faulty construc- 
tion of the apparatus. The decision was given 
in reply to an inquiry of the Ukiah school au- 
thorities where two children were injured while 
at play. 


The Standard Sanitary Steel 
School Desk. 


|Non-Adjustable Pattern} 


Insured for a lifetime 
against alli 


Defects and Breakages 


STRENGTH, 


Must Present Certificates. 

The Supreme court of South Dakota, on June 
8th, rendered a decision to the effect that all 
children must submit to an examination by a 
personally chosen physician showing a health 
record or they could not attend the public 
schools. The court held that such a physical 
record card as is required is a reasonable exer- 
cise of police power. In answer to the charge 
that the “examination called for may result in 
such mental suggestion of disease as may result 
in mental disease germs”, the court replied: “If 
such an examination is a menace to a child’s 
health, owing to the danger of mental sugges- 
tion, the study of physiology and hygiene should 
be banished from our schools. The time may 
come when the contention of the appellant will 
become the accepted doctrine of the day but the 
court must follow the accepted doctrine of the 
present except when thru competent evidence 
submitted the fault of a particular doctrine is 
established.” 

The decision was given in the case of John H. 
Streich vs. the board of education of Aberdeen. 


 bhe Editors Mail 


SENATE BILL FOR FEDERAL AID FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BASED ON 
REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMIS- 
SION, JUNE 1, 1914. 

To the Editor: 

The Bill for Federal Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion, in Section two, appropriates $500,000 for 
year ending June 30, 1916, for teaching agricul- 
ture and an equal sum for teaching trade and 
industrial subjects. These amounts increase an- 
nually to $3,000,000 for each subject (total $6,- 
000,000) for the year ending June, 1924. 

Section four appropriates $500,000 for the train- 
ing of teachers in the year ending June 30, 1916, 
increasing to $1,000,000 for year ending June 30, 
1919, and annually thereafter. 

The Act provides that all teachers of these sub- 





























NOT IN 
ANY TRUST OR 
COMBINATION 


Get the Desk that will give you 


SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and Schoo! Supplies 


Office and Factory: 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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jects must either have practical experience be- 
fore going to school or get that experience in 
the school. Proponents of the Bill say this is to 
keep the ordinary manual-training normal school 
from turning out formal teachers. Others, how- 
ever, feel that such a normal school can add a 
few more machines to its equipment and can 
qualify altho not substantially changing its in- 
struction. Also, that it may be wasteful, if not 
hurtful to train teachers at the beginning other 
than by taking them directly from the universi- 
ties by the most careful selection possible and 
training them in connection with their teaching 
and in summer courses. This is being done very 
satisfactorily in several places. 


Section six reads: “A Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education is hereby created to consist 
of the Postmaster General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor. 
The Commissioner of Education will be the 
executive officer of the Board.” The sum of 
$200,000 (Sec. 7) is appropriated for the use of 
the Board. 


There is general satisfaction that the need of a 
Federal Commission or Board is recognized and 
that very able men are named for it. It is re 
gretted by many that the proposed Board is 
ex-officio, each member occupied with a task for 
which he is especially chosen, taking the utmost, 
presumably, of his strength. It is felt that the 
President who selects able men for his depart- 
ments should select men as able who will devote 
all their time and energy to the development 
of vocational education—this new task of 
supreme importance. There are thirty odd mil- 
lions of workers and all their descendants to be 
immediately affected. The character and pros 
perity of our industries and commerce are to be 
immediately affected, the cost of living, the spir- 
itual and physical values of all our people and 
their happiness. Does not the form of Board 
proposed reduce itself to a pro-forma, ex-officio 
Board with a single head of a bureau as the 
power? Is it fair to ask any single man with @ 
few assistants and under the shadow of great 
names, to distribute money and take the multi- 
form responsibilities involved? 
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School Soand Journal 


The New No. 24 One-Story School Building at Rochester, 
New York, mentioned in the May Issue of this Paper 





is equipped throughout with Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable School Chairs. 


Why don’t you install up-to-date seating of this kind in your schools, and se- 
cure the flexibility of arrangement and free floor space which make it possible for 
both teachers and scholars to do their best work? 


See our exhibit at the N. E. A. in St. Paul and let us tell you more about 
the advantages of this type of seating. 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 


Thirty-five states now have State Boards of 
Education and all but a half-dozen out of this 
are pro-forma in character, consisting of the 
State Superintendents and two or more of the 
state officials. These Boards have been almost 
utterly without consequence or influence. The 
single administrative authority has been as much 
alone in the administration and development 
(2?) as if there were no Board. There has been 
neither initiative nor development from the head 
down. 

The State Superintendents of 33 states are 
elected by popular vote. Necessarily (and with- 
out disrespect) they are vote-getters primarily. 
They must distribute largess graciously; they 
must not criticise severely nor object, and they 
do not. 


To make a federal law effective, do we not 
need, above everything else, a working Board 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Reserve Board, or the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations, a Board especially 
experienced in the vocations representative of 
the vocations themselves, employers and skilled 
workers together with representatives of the 
general public? To say that we do not need 
such a Board is to allow that the relatively less 
important Interstate Commerce Commission 
might be discontinued and its work left to a 
Bureau Chief in the Department of Commerce 
and the work of the Federal Reserve Board left 
to the Head of a Bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Section five requires: A State Board is to be 
named in each state to receive Federal funds and 
direct their use. This may be the present ex- 
Officio and almost utterly useless type of State 
Board or any other. Must we not hope that a 
Study of present state Boards as generally con- 
Stituted, will impress upon all friends of the 
measure, the necessity of a thoroly responsible 
Special Board. It seems inconceivable to some 
that State Boards, now conspicuous in their lack 
of accomplishment and established long years 
ago when education was very general and noth- 
Ing was expected of them, will be recognized in 
this y ork. : 

To secure funds (Sec. 8) the State Boards “shall 
prepare plans, showing the kinds of Vocational 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Education” which they propose to develop and 
“if the Federal Board finds the same to be in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act, the 
Federal funds shall be forwarded. “If any allot- 
ment (Sec. 16) is withheld from any State, the 
State Board of such State may appeal to the 
Congress of the United States.” Note the nega- 
tion. Congress is not to pay for the right sort 
of Industrial Education, but rather to remit upon 
receipt of a plan not inconsistent with a very 
general act, with an appeal to Congress if it 
fails to remit. In substance, a supposedly very 
able head of a Bureau with men necessarily deep- 
ly engrossed in the political outcome are to be 
pitted against all the Congressmen and their 
constituents if they withhold funds anywhere. 
Is this constructive or is it mere distribution? 











MR. J. F. KIMBALL, 


Superintendent of Schools-elect, Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Kimball was elected on May 29 to succeed Superintend- 
ent J. A. Brooks, resigned. He was superintendent at Temple 
for 15 years. 


The funds for the industries may be spent on 
Vocational High Schools and other all-day, all- 
week schools except that one-third of the total, 
at least, is to be spent for part-time and Con- 
tinuation Schools. 

As a member of the Commission has said, its 
report represents sixty days’ consideration with 
few hearings and with the most important legis- 
lative problems under consideration at the same 
time that Congress has faced in many years and 
the menace of war also upon them. May we not, 
at the same time, be glad for what the Commis- 
sion has accomplished and trust, as this Com- 
missioner said, for further material improvement 
in the coming six months before the Bill will 
be very seriously considered in the House and 
Senate? 

The Undersigned will be grateful for an ex- 
pression of judgment from any who are in- 
terested. 

H. BE. Miles. 

Racine, Wis., June 28, 1914. 


Mr. Wheeler to Newton. 

Mr. Ulysses G. Wheeler, for the past four years 
superintendent of schools in Passaic, N. J., has 
been chosen head of the Newton, Mass., schools, 
succeeding Dr. Frank E. Spaulding. 

The new superintendent is well known around 
Boston, as he has held similar superintendencies 
in Wakefield and Everett. He is a graduate of 
Brighton Academy and of Bates College. 

On receiving his degrees at Bates, he became 
principal of the Brewer, Me., High School, which 
he held until 1889, when he became the sub- 
master and head of the science department in 
the Lewiston, Me., High School. He continued 
in Lewiston until 1892, when he was appointed 
superintendent of schools in the district com- 
prising Agawam, Granville and Southwick, Mass., 
which position he held until 1894, when he was 
appointed superintendent of schools in West 
Springfield. From 1899 until 1902 he was super- 
intendent of the schools of Wakefield, and from 
1902 to 1910 he was head of the Everett schools, 
going to Passaic, N. J., from Everett. 


Ames, Ia. Summer schools have been opened 
in the Central building with sessions from eight 
to eleven-thirty o’clock. 
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Milwaukee Office: 
627 CASWELL BLOCK 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

The school board of Houston, Tex. has in- 
creased the salaries of a number of its super- 
vising officials. Supt. P. W. Horn has been raised 
from $4,000 to $5,000; Dr. F. J. Slataper, super- 
visor of hygiene has been raised from $3,000 to 
$3,600; W. Peine, business manager of the school 
board, has been raised from $2,100 to $2,400. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. The Salt Lake Board of 
Education has re-elected Supt. D. H. Christen- 
sen unanimously for a term of two years. 

Dr. Christensen has served thirteen years in 
the position. Members of the board took occas- 
ion during the election to congratulate Mr. 
Christensen on his long tenure and pre-eminent 
success as head of the Salt Lake schools. 


Supt. John M. Mills ef Ogden, Utah, has been 
re-elected at an increased salary of $3,800 per 
year. 

Mr. F. G. Wadsworth, superintendent of schools 
of Hollowell and Winthrop, Me., has been ap- 
pointed agent of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education to succeed Julius E. Warren de- 
ceased. Mr. Charles R. Allen, formerly agent 
for the supervision of industrial schools, has 
been transferred to the department for the train- 
ing of industrial school teachers. He has been 
succeeded by Mr. Chester L. Pepper. 


Commemorating the 25th year of service as 
superintendent of schools, Dr. Jacob A. Shawan 
of Columbus, O., was on June 7th tendered a 
reception at a local public hall. During the 
evening, a continual stream of members of the 
teaching corps and friends of Dr. and Mrs. 
Shawan passed the receiving line. 

At the conclusion of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, Dr. Shawan was presented with a beauti- 
ful platter and carving set, on the back of which 
was inscribed: ‘1889-1914. With loving appre- 
ciation to Superintendent Jacob A. Shawan from 
the teaching force of the Columbus Public 
Schools.” 

The reception and its accompanying gift was 
planned by the Columbus Principals’ Associa- 
tion following Dr. Shawan’s re-election at a 
recent meeting of the board. 

Wheeling, W. Va. C. E. Githens, principal of 
(he Fourth Ward School, has been elected super- 





WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifyin 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
ICE, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. 
what GOOD lockers are like. Youcan see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 
PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 
showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 
NERS — YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 
BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 
class price, which will surprise and de- 
SAY YES, we’ 
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Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
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School work, etc. 


do the rest. 
















CHICAGO 2 East 23d St. 


intendent of schools to succeed H. B. Work re- 
signed, The salary has been fixed at $2,500. 
As a fitting tribute to the conscientious and 
untiring efforts of Supt. E. O. Holland in his 
work as head of the Louisville school system, 
citizens and members of the teaching corps of 
that city, met in the Hotel Watterson on June 
13th at a testimonial dinner. During the evening 
a number of addresses of a congratulatory char- 
acter were delivered by the Mayor and other 
men of prominence in the social and business 
life of the city. In speaking of the high regard 
of the community for Supt. Holland, Mayor 
Buschemeyer said: “I know that when such 
men as I see around me here, make up their 
minds that the present system of education shall 
prevail, no power on earth can interfere with the 
system as it stands. I am willing to do all I 
can, in my humble way for the cause of educa- 
tion, The board of education is laying the 
foundation of our future government. The train- 
ing of the minds of our children is a great and 
noble work deserving the support of all men.” 


The Boston school committee, with the ap- 
proval of Supt. F. B. Dyer, has raised the en- 
trance age of school children to 5% years. 
Children who have had a year’s training in the 
kindergarten may be admitted previous to that 
age. 

Bristol, Tenn. Mr. R. B. Rubins of Madison- 
ville, Ky., has been elected superintendent of 
schools to succeed P. S. Barnes who has resigned 
for the purpose of pursuing a special course at 
Columbia University, New York City. Mr. 
Rubins is succeeded by Mr. D. W. Bridges of 
Richmond, Ky. 

ct. S. Risdon, superintendent of the public 
schools of Independence, Kans., was appointed 
by the Governor on June 5th, as a member of 
the Kansas Schoolbook Commission to replace 
Cc. A. Cain resigned. The new appointee is one 
of the most widely known educators of the Sun- 
flower State and his appointment gives the edu- 
cational interests of the state a majority on the 
commission. 


Academic Recognition for Practical Farmers. 


In February, 1909, during the annual ten days’ 
Farmers’ Congress, the University of Wiscon- 


The Sectionfold Partition 


A FOLDING partition for Schools, Assembly Halls, Auditoriums, 
Indoor Playgrounds, and Gymnasiums, etc. 





They are movable—easily, positively, and permanently so, without 
regard to height or width. 


The adaptations of ‘ Sectionfold” partition, are universally appli- 
cable wherever it is desired to transform one large room into compo- 
nents, Or components into one large room, to meet the varying needs in 


Mechanically Simple; Operation Easy; Action Steady; Door under 
Positive Control at Top and Bottom; Perfect in Alignment; Almost 
Noiseless; Quickly Placed; Cost Moderate. Send for particulars to 


SECTIONFOLD PARTITION CO. 


J. T. FAIRHURST, Mgr. 
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sin publicly bestowed on three practical agricul- 
turists engraved certificates of recognition. 
Since then it has each year similarly honored 
three or four men for their services to agricul- 
ture. The recipient of one of these testimonials 
need not have had any previous academic educa- 
tion. He is selected for the honor wholly on the 
strength of his contributions to the agricultural 
progress of the State and Nation. As a matter 
of fact, the majority of those upon whom these 
honorary certificates have been conferred do not 
hold any academic degree. The University offi- 
cers declare that the certificate itself is not an 
honorary degree but a new and unique distinc- 
tion, by bestowing which the University of Wis- 
consin publicly testifies that there are achieve- 
ments not connected with formal education that 
are worthy of recognition by the highest educa- 
tional agency of the State. 

Within the past year the Maryland Agricul- 
tural College has put into operation a similar 
policy. The faculty has voted to grant annually 
a limited number (usually three) of certificates 
of merit to citizens of the State who have 
achieved distinction in some field of agricultural 
activity. Like the Wisconsin testimonials, these 
certificates are not awarded on the basis of 
scholastic attainments or training. They record 
the opinion of the faculty that the efforts of the 
individuals upon whom they are bestowed have 
tended to advance the economic, social, or moral 
conditions of rural life in Maryland. Thus the 
college hopes to encourage men who have had 
no opportunity for academic education in their 
devotion to the interests of agriculture and 
country life. For the present these honors are 
restricted to citizens of the State, three having 
received the distinction last June, but ultimately 
it is planned to remove this limitation. 


A Factory Class Graduation. 

The graduation exercises of the first factory 
class organized by the New York board of educa- 
tion were held on June 4th in the white goods 
factory of D. E. Sicher & Company. Thirty-eight 
girls received certificates of literacy and pro- 
ficiency. The girls were all foreigners who could 
speak no English when they arrived in New York 
City about a year ago. 
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SPELLING REFORM NEEDED. 


It is hard to judge whether our illogical system 
of spelling English words, or poor teaching, is to 
blame for the bad spelling of high-school gradu- 
ates. An officer of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department is authority for the statement 
that 56 ways of spelling the word “isosceles,” 
none correct, were found in the examination 
papers submitted last spring in the regents ex- 
amination of high-school students. Here are the 
56 varieties as this official found them: 

Eoslees, eseles, esoseles, iceosseles, icisoles, 
icososcles, iscoceles, iseocoles, isceles, iscolos, 
iscosceles, iscoseles, iscoscles, iscoloes, isoce- 
leous, iscosoles, isoceleous, iscosoles, isoceleous, 


isoceles, isocelese, isociles, isociles isocilies, 
isocies, isoclese, icoslos, isocoles, iscoolis, isoiles, 
isolices, isoliles, iseloles, isosaleas, isosceless, 
isoscclis, isoscelles, isoscles, isoselles, isoscoles, 
isoseles, isoselese, isoselice, isosiles, isosles, 
isosoceles, isosocles, isosoleas, isosclese, issose- 


a non-absorbent, unstainable ware 
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with Galvanized Cast Iron Re-enforcing 
Ring, which prevents warping, cracking 
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les, issocles, issolises, issoscheles, issosleses, 
issosclies, issesseles, issosselies, issosselis, oso- 
celes, 

The ingenuity exhibited by some of the spell- 
ings would seem to indicate that wonderful re- 
sults might be obtained if some of the spelling 
classes in the high schools of New York state 
were assigned the task of simplifying English 
spelling instead of learning some of our present 
senseless forms. 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES SHOWN. 


The largest single exhibit Of motion-picture 
machines at the “Second International Exhibi- 
tion of the Motion Picture Art,” held June 8-13 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
was made by the Nicholas Power Company. 
The firm. exhibited its entire line of Power 
motion picture projecting apparatus and acces- 
sories including the well known Cameragraph 
No 6-A. 
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VICTOR IS VICTORIOUS. 

The Victor Animatograph Co. has been ren- 
dered a judgment in its suit against Geo. W. 
Bond of Chicago, for infringement of patents on 
the Victor stereopticon. The patents of Mr. A. 
F. Victor cover broadly a stereopticon supported 
on a single base and include the idea of con- 
verging carbons carried in the rear end of a 
cylindrical casing. The exclusive application of 
these ideas to the Victor stereopticon is assured 
by the decision. 

Joliet, Ill The science department of the 
local high school has undertaken the analysis of 
water, coal, food, etc., for the municipal and 
school authorities. Equipment has been provided 
by which it has been possible for some months 
to analyze coal for the number of heat units 
which it contains. The school board has adopted 
a plan used by the large corporations for obtain- 
ing coal of the requisite heating quality. 
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SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


The report of the school survey of Spring- 
field, Illinois, has been published by the Division 
of Education of the Russell Sage Foundation 
which conducted the work in response to an in- 
vitation from the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools of that city. 

This survey differs from previous ones in a 
number of important characteristics. Its find- 
ings are based on more extensive scientific test- 
ing than those of any previous report. Photome- 
tric measurements were made of classroom light- 
ing and the Sling Psychrometer was used in 
testing humidity. A novel test of the course 
of study was made by examining leading citi- 
zens in sixth and seventh grade subjects as 
taught in the schools. The work of the pupils 
in arithmetic, spelling, and handwriting was sub- 
mitted to tests previously applied in a large 
number of other cities and the results were com- 
pared so as to show the relative standing of the 
Springfield classes in these subjects. 

As a basis for judging the quality of class- 
room instruction, at least one complete recitation 
was observed in each classroom thruout the city. 
In enumerating the city’s educational facilities 
the report takes into account the parochial and 
private schools and the business colleges. The 
facts concerning the progress of children and 
the ages and grades at which they drop out of 
school were compared with those for 29 other 
cities and were analyzed separately for boys and 
girls with astonishing results. The method em- 
ployed in studying the problems of vocational 
education has not been used in any previous 
survey and the plan recommended for giving in- 
dustrial training differs radically from existing 
systems. 

The analysis of the physical conditions of the 
school buildings is exceptionally thoro and 
among other interesting findings it is pointed 
out that by more economical use of space in 
planning, the cost of the school buildings may 
be reduced by almost one-third. Another inter- 


esting feature of this portion of the survey is a 
study of conditions affecting fire protection and 
existing fire hazards. 
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2090 E. 22nd Street 
Careful studies of the school population show 
that in Springfield, as in other cities, there is 
rapid dropping out in the upper grades and in 
the later ages. A comparison of these figures 
for the boys and girls shows startling contrasts. 
Thruout the grades the girls make better prog- 
ress than the boys. They go forward more rap- 
idly, they stay in school longer, and a greater 
proportion of them graduates. Among the boys 
there are more repeaters, a greater proportion 
is over-age for their grades, more of them make 
slow progress, they drop out at lower grades and 
earlier ages, and fewer of them remain to grad- 
uate. Quite unconsciously the schools of Spring- 
field, like those of many other cities, have devel- 
oped a course of study, a system of examina- 
tions and premotions, and methods of teaching, 
better fitted for the needs and requirements of 
the girls than for those of the boys. 


In considering the teaching force, careful anal- 
ysis has been made of such characteristics as 
ages, length of teaching experience, certification, 
appointment, tenure of office, salaries, and prep- 
aration. This analysis brings to light the fact 
that the teaching staff is extraordinarily uni- 
form in many of its characteristics. This is so 
true that it was found possible to describe the 
typical Springfield teacher in terms that repre- 
sent not merely mathematical averages but act- 
ually apply to a considerable portion of the teach- 
ing force. This typical teacher has the following 
characteristics: 

She is a young woman 29 years of age. 

She is a graduate of the Springfield elemen- 
tary schools. 

She is a graduate of the Springfield high 
school. 

She is a graduate of the Springfield Training 
School. 

She has taught in Springfield seven years. 

She has never taught elsewhere. 

She has attended a summer school for one 
term. 

She has a first grade certificate. 

She receives an $800 salary. 

In studying the high school situation, the re- 
port reaches the conclusion that the schools of 
the city should be reorganized so as to provide 
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for the establishment of junior high schools. 
The advantages of the proposed new schools are 
carefully reviewed and a detailed plan presented 
whereby the change may be effected with the 
least possible friction. 

In the field of vocational education, the report 
follows unusual methods and arrives at some 
most interesting conclusions. A careful study 
was made of the boys and girls thruout the 
school system who had reached the limit of the 
compulsory education period. This study showed 
that these pupils were scattered thruout the 
grades of the elementary and high schools and 
that half of them were in the sixth grade or be- 
low. The problem of securing for these children 
a reasonably complete elementary schooling is 
part of the problem of instituting vocational edu- 
cation. Among the fathers of these children only 
one in six was born in Springfield and of the 
children only one-half were born there. This in- 
dicated, in the minds of the survey experts, 
that narrowly specialized preparation for specific 
industries will not solve the problem of voca- 
tional education. 


An analysis of the industries of the city, to- 
gether with a study of the choices of the children 
as to the life work they hope to enter, indicates 
that the children’s choices are fairly reliable 
guides for the formulation of courses of voca- 
tional education. This analysis indicates that 
most of the girls and about half of the boys de 
sire to enter occupations for which the schools 
already offer some preparatory training. About 
one-half of the boys desire to enter industrial 
work for which general industrial preparation 
can be given. The report recommends that the 
city establish courses of preparatory industrial 
training in its junior and senior high schools 
thru utilizing for educational purposes the work 
that is incidental to the maintenance of public 
school buildings. The report shows that the 
school plant of the city represents an investment 
of more than a million dollars and recommends 
many forms of wider-use activities. 

While there may be a serivus disagreement 
in some of the recommendations of the survey 
the report as a whole is admirable in its exact- 
ness and saneness. 
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4) And Now Your Old School Building 
| ’ 

a Hundreds of people imagine that vacuum cleaning will do 
# for new school buildings but the old buildings are simply ignored 
- and forgotten. 

4 

- Old buildings can be piped for vacuum cleaning just as 
9 readily as new school buildings. Its only a problem 
al —————— of intelligent workmanship. 

tt Suppose you let us tell you what we can do for an old 
HZ rT school building. We won’t argue here the merits of vacuum 


cleaning. If a new school building needs it, certainly the old 
building needs it more. 














Suppose you let us figure on all the schools of your town. 
We can do the work and have all your buildings in shape by Sep- 
tember 1, 1914. Of course, you must act promptly. 


So we suggest that you write us today about the cleaning 
of all the schools of your city. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Washington, D. C. A report on the number of 
fireproof public school buildings has been re- 
cently presented to the board with a chart show- 
ing the schools in the order of their equipment 
against fire. Four biildings are entirely fire- 
proof; thirteen are constructed of fireproof ma- 
terials with the exception of the roof; thirteen 
have fireproof corridors only; three have fire- 
proof corridors and stairs. A total of 21 schools 
are without any provision against fire. 

Cleveland, O. The school board is about to 
undertake the improvement of a number of 
school buildings recently condemned as firetraps 
in a report of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The report advocated chiefly that sprinklers be 
installed in the basements of 78 school buildings, 
and tho the number to be equipped will not meet 
the desires of the Chamber, an effort will be made 
to cover every building which fire prevention 
experts consider in need of such a device. 

The school board of Sacramento, Cal., will 
during the ensuing year, undertake the erection 
of three fireproof school buildings at a total 
cost of $500,000. 

Kansas City, Mo. The building committee of 
the school board is considering the advisability 
of limiting the height of elementary schoolhouses 
for outlying districts to one story. The com- 
mittee recently visited the city of Rochester, N. 
Y., to study the Ellwanger and Barry School, a 
one-story structure, 

Quincy, Ill. The school board has recently 
abolished the position of school carpenter and 
has ordered that the janitors of the several build- 
ings do all the work previously done by this 
employe. 

Frederick Pfister, Architect, announces the 
opening of new offices in the Times Building, 
42nd St. and Broadway, New York City, which 
will be located on the 20th Floor. He also has 
an office at 1151 Hoe Ave., Bronx. 


An investigation into the cost for light, heat 
and janitor service in public school buildings by 
the school officials of Joliet, Ill., has indicated 
that there is a wide difference in the amounts of 
light and heat consumed by various structures. 
In the Joliet schools, it has been found that the 
range in light cost is all the way from one kilo- 
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watt to 58 kilowatts, the latter being accounted 
for by the large space lighted and the small at- 
tendance of pupils. The amount of power con- 
sumed ranges from five to 48 kilowatts per hour. 
The cost, per pupil, for lighting purposes, ranges 
from eight cents to 39 cents. 

In the matter of heating cost, it has been found 
that the smaller buildings have a higher cost due 
to faulty construction, loose windows, poor heat- 
ing apparatus or large room areas. The cost 
ranges from 83 cents to $6.39 per pupil, based on 
the kind of coal (hard or soft) in use. In the 
modern buildings automatic temperature control 
keeps the temperature at a uniform standard and 
insures a certain amount of moisture in the air. 

The report brings out the fact that a number 
of the buildings do not conform to the modern 
standard of lighting, namely, window surface 
equal to at least 20 per cent of the floor surface. 
Out of twenty buildings, nine have the required 
amount of window surface, while thirteen struc- 
tures fall below the standard. 

A new officer in the Buffalo educational system 
is a superintendent of janitorial work at a salary 
of $2,000 per year. 

A change is proposed in the janitor system of 
Buffalo schools, Supt. Henry P. Emerson being 
of the opinion that there should be a separation 
of the positions of janitor and engineer in the 
high schools in order to secure good results in 
the operation of the heating and ventilating 
plants. The extension of this plan to all the 
schools is objected to by the superintendent on 
account of the expense. The method in use for 
some years has been to pay the janitors a good 
salary and require them to hire out of this money 
extra employes to clean the schools. 

In the new technical high school at Buffalo 
the indirect lighting system is used in all class- 
rooms. Semi-indirect lighting is used in the 
hall and auditorium. The lecture rooms are 
equipped with motors for adjusting the curtains, 
the instructor pressing a button at his desk to 
regulate them. An exhibition of work by pupils 
was recently given and among the displays was 
one of the plumbing furnaces made by the boys 
at a cost of $1.90 each, such furnaces being worth 
$16 each in the market. 
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SALARY RULES. 

The school board of Joliet, Ill, has amended 
its rules for the payment of teachers’ salaries, 
providing for increases for all teachers and prin- 
cipals with the beginning of the school year. 

The qualifications and salaries for all teachers 
are as follows: 

1. Graduates from an approved two-year nor- 
mal course. or its equivalent, may enter the third 
year of the trial period at an initial salary of 
$500. 

2. Trial teachers will receive from $400 to 
$500 per school year; regular teachers will re- 
ceive from $550 to $700, and professional teach- 
ers from $750 to $900. 

3. The salaries of teachers in the manual 
training and domestic science departments will 
be $600, minimum; $1,000, maximum, per school 
year. The annual increase of salaries for mem- 
bers of these departments will be limited to 
$100, to be granted only upon recommendation 
of the superintendent. 


4. In the matter of salaries the heads of these 
departments will be classed as supervisors. 

The salaries will be limited to a maximum of 
$1,700 and the annual increase to $100, depend- 
ent upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent, 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Baltimore, Md. The summer schools of the 
city opened on July 6th for public school chil- 
dren at four school buildings. The schools are 
open five days each week, from § or 8:30 in the 
morning until midday. Preference is given to 
applicants in the following order: 

1. Pupils that have failed in but one basal 
subject. 

2. Pupils that have failed in but two basal 
subjects. 

3. Pupils that are retarded (more than two 
years behind the grade). 

4. Pupils that have failed in more than two 
basal subjects. 

After the schools have been organized, pupils 
need not report for work until the hour scheduled 
for the subject in which they are deficient: and 
they may leave for the day when the required 
work for the day has been done. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL NOTES. 

Visalia, Cal. The school board has adopted a 
new program schedule, prepared by Principal A. 
M. Simmons, for the local high school. The 
schedule provides for five periods of 70 minutes 
each and allows of study for each recitation dur- 
ing the first half of the period. The former 
plan provided for seven periods of 45 minutes 
each with from one to two periods for study 
during the day. 

Boston, Mass. Fall examinations for delin- 
quent students have been abolished at the Classi- 
cal High School. Promotion for all students has 
been definitely fixed for the month of June and 
the only extra examinations to be given in the 
future will be for students who wish to make a 
passing grade in one or two subjects. 

Northampton, Mass. Greek as a high-school 
subject has been abolished in view of the fact 
that it is not a required subject for college en- 
trance. 

The Jamaica High School, New York City, has 
had in operation during the past few months, an 
advisory council consisting of five members 
elected by the faculty. All questions concern- 
ing the general.welfare of the school are sub- 
mitted to the council for consideration at the 
weekly meetings. It is usually found that the 
faculty adopts the recommendation made by the 
council and it is generally believed that it is an 
instrument tending to better the general admin- 
istration of the school and to relieve difficult 
problems, 

Boston, Mass. Beginning September, 1914, a 
clerical school will be opened in the Roxbury 
High School for the benefit of students who have 
passed the first two years of the high school. 
Two courses have been provided, the first being 
intended to train for office service and open 
to students who have completed two years of 
Satisfactory work. The subjects include book- 
keeping, office practice, commercial arithmetic, 
ir eaataata ie law, penmanship and business Eng- 

ish 


The second course is intended for higher cleri 
cal work available to students who have com- 
pleted three years of high school. It consists 
of shorthand, typewriting, penmanship, business 
arithmetic, English, bookkeeping, political geog- 
raphy and office practice. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Tulsa, Okla. The school board has created 
the office of “advisor of girls’ in the high 
school. 

A thoro and efficient course in Agriculture 
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is to be made possible for the high school at 
Freeport, Ill., thru the appointment of a special 
instructor. Instruction will be given during 
school hours and experiments with seeds and 
grains will be made in vacant lots. Soil tests in 
various parts of the county will be made and the 
real soil conditions obtained. There will also be 
included the subject of live-stock judging. 

The New York City board of education has re- 
quested that all boy students who expect to en- 
ter the DeWitt Clinton High School at the open- 
ing of the school term, choose Spanish as their 
foreign language. It is found that many boys 
from this school find their way into the business 
houses and for these it is believed that Spanish 
is of more practical benefit. 

The committee on elementary schools of the 
New York board of education has approved the 
recommendation of the board of superintendents 
that the teaching of German be tried in grades 
5A to 8B of Public School No. 22, Queens Bor- 
ough. , 

Clinton, Ia. The school board has revised its 
rules for the administration of the high school 
during the ensuing school year. The new rules 
are as follows: 

The gymnasium is reserved for the high-school 
students only. A standing of 80 per cent or 
above in deportment constitutes the condition 
for all who wish to become members of an 
athletic team. Out-of-town games, with two ex- 
ceptions, are not permitted. 

Arrangements for class functions connecting 
with closing exercises of schools shall not be 
made prior to the opening of the spring term of 
school. The principal is required to attend all 
meetings of the high-school classes during the 
spring term that he may counsel the students on 
any subject relating to class functions. 

No agent will be permitted to interview any 
class or class member on the school premises, 
relative to the sale of any article. 

High-school principals are required, at the 
close of the semester, to record the grade of all 
students in both permanent and _ “wreference 
records. 

Teachers shall have full possession of their 
particular rooms when detaining pupils for the 
purpose of discipline or extra instruction. 
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“FROZEN STIFF” 


usual condition of drinking foun- 


tains in Winter. 


Remember— 


THE MURDOCK 
BUBBLE- FONT 


is the only fountain on the mar- 
ket that will not freeze. 
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the yard.”’ 


Every Doctor will tell 
you “The place for School 
Drinking Fountains is in 


is the 


Supply your school yard with 
a Fountain that works twelve 


(12) months in the year and not | | 
only May and June—September 


and October. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SCHOOL WALL FINISHES. 


Of the considerations which enter into the 
finish of school walls, three especially are of 
importance: 

First, the material must be sanitary in that it 
will not readily receive dust and germs and that 
it can be easily cleaned. 

Second, the colors chosen must be pleasant and 
cheerful, must reflect a maximum of light with- 
out glare and must harmonize artistically. 

Third, the material must be economical in first 
cost and upkeep. 

As a means of illustrating the perfect agree- 
ment of a popular, washable, flat oil paint with 
the above requirements of schools, the Patek 
Paint Company, Milwaukee, has: just issued a 
packet of color cards. The material used is 
Mattcote and the cards give the actual finish as 
it appears on walls. The cards are sufficiently 
large to test the sanitary qualities of the paint 
as well as the artistic, and light-reflecting ability 
of the several tints and shades. Price lists ac- 
companying the cards verify the claims of the 
company for the economical character of the 
paint. 

Interested school officers can obtain sets of 
the Patek Mattcote cards by addressing the 
School Department of the firm at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FIT HIGH-SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
STAGE. 


The growing acceptance of the principle that 
school buildings shall serve the broadest civic 
and social uses which a community can desire is 
leading to the complete equipment of high- 
school auditoriums for use as meeting places, 
for concerts, pageants, theatricals and even for 
light operas 

A school which has been thus equipped is the 
new Fort Smith high school at Fort Smith, 





Arkansas. The auditorium is in reality a small 
theatre capable of seating nearly a thousand 
persons. The stage is large enough for amateur 
theatricals and has a proscenium arch 40 feet 
wide and 22 feet high. It is provided with an 
asbestos drop curtain and a full complement of 
indoor and outdoor settings. The front asbestos 
drop has an elaborate painting “The Queen of 
Sheba’s Visit to the Temple of Solomon,” chosen 
for its rich, dignified coloring and its historic 
interest. 

The mechanism of the curtains, side and top 
pieces is of the latest improved type. The heavy 
front asbestos curtain is so accurately balanced 
that the pressure of one hand on the lifting cable 
will lower or raise it. 

The entire scenery was designed in the studio 
of the Kansas City Scenic Company and was in- 
stalled by its artisans. 


A NEW PROJECTION LANTERN. 


A new high-grade projection lantern, especially 
adapted to laboratory and lecture use, where the 
most accurate pictures are required, has been 
put on the market by the McIntosh Stereopticon 
Company, Chicago, Ill. The instrument is known 
as the “Multiopticon’ and is intended in its 





McIntosh Multiopticon. 


Write us today for our new catalog. 
you to have one. 


SUMMER IS THE TIME 








to install one of our ideal bubblers and solve your 
|| drinking fountain problems for all time. 


|| We can answer every demand you make, from heads 
|| to complete pedestals and large fountains. 


We want 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


simplest form for lantern slide and opaque pro- 
jection interchangeably. It is ordinarily fitted 
with 15” focus 4” diameter objective for opaque 
projection and 8” focus 15” diameter objective 
for lantern slide projection. These objectives 
produce pictures 7% feet square at a distance of 
20 feet from the screen, using a 614” square 
opaque object and a _ slide having 3” mat 
opening, respectively. An 18” focus 4” diame- 
ter objective may be substituted for opaque pro- 
jection and a 10” for lantern slide projection if 
desired. ' 

The instrument is mounted on a heavy casting 
carefully machined. The alignment of optical 
parts is accurate so as to afford the utmost effi- 
ciency. The arc lamp is mounted on an adjust- 
able support which is controlled from outside 
the lamphouse. 

A motion picture mechanism may be added by 
a simple attachment so as to make an ideal 
combination for general school use. For scien- 
tific and technical purposes, the lantern may be 
built up by the addition of a vertical attachment 
and projection microscope. Equipment for 
spectra analyses and polarized light can easily 
be added and made interchangeable, as can regu- 
lar polariscopic projection. 


The entire instrument passes any inspection 
of the underwriters. Complete descriptive cir- 
culars can be had by addressing the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company, 30 E. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago. 


INTER-PHONE CATALOG. 

A new complete catalog and price list of 
Western Electric Inter-Phones and accessories 
has just been issued by the Western Electric 
Company and may be obtained at any office of 
the firm. The catalog not only illustrates and 
describes the many types of inter-phones manu- 
factured for schools, apartment houses, business 
establishments and individual phones, but also 
give detail layouts and instructions for wiring 
and connecting instruments. 

The catalog will be especially valuable in 
school-board offices which must supply repairs 
to school buildings for such items as inter-com- 
municating telephones, mechanical signalling sys- 
tems, electric bell systems, program clocks, 
battery installations, etc. 
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to schools. The 


world. 








NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 








TERRA COTTA FOR SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. 


Someone has well said that the logical ma- 
terial for the ornamentation of twentieth century 
buildings is architectural terra cotta. No art 
critic who examines volume one, “The School,” 
of the Architectural Terra Cotta Brochure Series, 
will question the truth of this statement when 
he observes the interesting, well designed and 
thoroly appropriate architectural ornament 
shown here as applied to a wide variety of 
schoolhouses. 


While the pamphlet is modestly proclaimed to 
be an advertising document for the National 
Terra Cotta Society of New York, and will be 
sent, gratis, to any school official or architect 
who asks for it, it is in reality an architectural 
exhibit of the best in American schoolhouse 
design and construction. It includes an article 
by Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, author of “Ameri- 
can Schoolhouses,” on “The influence of School 
Architecture on the Community” and a brief 
description of the advantages of architectural 
terra cotta in public building design. 


A portion of the book is given up to ten sug- 
gestive building exteriors and to descriptions, 
sketch floor plans and detail drawings of terra 
cotta ornament of the same. These plans are 
more valuable for their exterior designs and for 
their ornament than for the floor plans, and should 
be particularly suggestive to architects who are 
seeking unusual treatments for their designs. 


CATALOG OF STEEL PRODUCTS. 


Someone has well said that “safety and per- 
manence” are the watchwords of modern build- 
ing design and construction. The truth of this 
Statement is impressed upon a prospective build- 
ing owner by the examination of an interesting 
catalog like that just issued by the Henry Weis 
Cornice Company of Kansas City, Mo. It evi- 
dences on every page that the day has gone by 


when expensive business or school buildings can 
be equipped with anything but fireproof ma- 
terials and can be fitted with anything but steel 
fash, metal fireproof doors, steel roof ventilators, 


non-corroding metal skylights, etc. 
he catalog includes illustrations, measured 


CLOW PLUMBING 


showroom is the finest in the 
Here each model fixture 
is set up and can be judged 
while in operation. You cannot 
honestly specify for new plumb- 
ing until you see the Clow Exhibit. 


SEND FOR SCHOOL PLUMBING CATALOG. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 





MINNEAPOLIS 


drawings and descriptions of Weis steel, case- 
ment, sliding and pivot sash; counter-balanced, 
pivot hinged and double hung fireproof windows; 
non-corroding metal toilet room partitions, etc. 
A special section is devoted to steel ventilating 
accessories. These include adjustable diffusing 
dampers, ventilated elbows and frames, roof ven- 
tilators, louvre dampers and similar specialties. 


Copies of the catalog will be sent to school 
authorities upon request. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL RECORDS. 


The Victor Talking Machine Company lists in 
its current catalog of talking machine records 
the following special school records: 


Singing Games—Looby Loo, Oats, Peas, Beans 
and Barley Grow; The Needle’s Eye and Jolly is 
the Miller. These four game melodies are on a 
ten-inch double record and constitute four of the 
best known game melodies used in the Ameri- 
can schools. 


A second record contains four of the best 
kindergarten games and includes: 


Let’s Chase a Squirrel, How Do You Do, My 
Partner, The Muffin Man; Soldier Boy and Did 
You Ever See a Lassie. 


The third record is a dance record for field- 
day use. The music consists of the Larkspur 
Mazurka and Jolly Crowd both by Stecher. 


BUILD NEW FACTORY. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company has be- 
gun the erection of a new plant in Roxbury, 
Boston, to permit the concentration of the manu- 
facture of its several lines under one roof. Since 
the firm first began making electrical devices 
in 1875, the electrical industry has emerged 
from the crudest beginnings to one of the most 
important branches of American manufacturing. 
The Holtzer-Cabot Company has similarly grown 
from a very small beginning into one of the big 
New England enterprises. 

Ground for the new plant was broken on May 
2ist by President Holtzer and the work is be- 
ing rapidly pushed. It is expected that the large 
six-story building will be completed in the spring 
of 1915. 





School Plumbing Section of New Showroom. You can see the 
Famous Madden"Automatics” in operation—especially designed 
fixtures which are the standard for schools thruout the country. 


KANSAS CITY 





The School Plumbing Fixtures 


You Install This Summer 


will be better bought if you 
visit the Clow exposition of the 
latest developments of scientific 
plumbing as especially applied 


Chicago 


SAN FRANCISCO 





DONORA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 25) 
The sanitary equipment of the building is of 


the finest. The toilet rooms are placed in 
stacks. They are centrally located in the base- 
ment, on the first floor and on the second floor. 
Vitreous china fixtures have been used thruout 
and sanitary bubblers are located on each floor 
in the corridors. 

The heating and ventilating apparatus is of 
the single fan, hot-air type and is located in the 
center of the building. In use it has been 
found to afford an even distribution of heated 
air at a remarkably low cost. 

Among the interesting features which have 
been introduced in the building is the use of 
glass panels in the classroom doors which not 
only give light to the corridor but enable teach- 
ers and principal to control the discipline in 
the corridors at all times. Instead of the usual 
cloakroom system the basement corridors are 
lined with steel lockers for storing books, cloth- 
ing, ete. A complete automatic, electric clock 
and program system has been installed for 
handling the classes. A vacuum cleaner has 
been located in the basement, guaranteed to 
make possible the cleaning of each classroom in 
a maximum of nine minutes’ time. 

The exterior of the building, while extremely 
simple, is thoroly scholastic, characterized by 
absolute honesty, simplicity and appropriate- 
ness of materials. The exterior walls are faced 
with dark Devonshire brick and are trimmed 
with stone. The entrances are of cut stone and, 
while extremely simple, are graceful in outline 
and accent the two facades of the building suf- 
ficiently to relieve the plain expanse of wall 
and classroom windows. 

The architect of the building is Mr. Conrad 
C. Compton of Donora. 
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15,000 Cu. Feet Air Per Hour Thru | 
One Packer-Rekcap School Ventilator || 


Many School Officials 
Endorse Natural Ventilation 


Show Highest Efficiency by 
Official Test and Actual Service 


From Smithsonian Institute | 
Vol. 60, No. 23 (Just Off Press) 


“We conclude that rooms should be 





heated by radiant heat and ventilated by 


cool outside air and the condition of a spring 
day—sunlight and cool breeze—approxima- 
ted as near as possible.”’ 


Give the “Little Ones”’ the Best 
Cut Down the “High Cost of Ventila- 
tion” by Installing 
PACKER-REKCAP VENTILATORS 
Federal Sign System (Electric) 
| 


640 West Lake St. 


Samples, Prices and Further Information 
on Request 


THE SMITHSONIAN WAY 


LABORATORY MATERIAL 


for the Teaching of 


AGRICULTURE 


also for your specimens of 


ROCKS, CLAYS, MINERALS, 


Mounted or Unmounted in large or small quantities 


Head or Threshed Lots, Classified or not 


our Natural and Commercial Science Collections that 


country over. 
Address 


NATURAL SCIENCE COMPANY inc. 


Missouri, U.S.A. 


CARTHAGE, 


“Satisfaction or your money back”’ 





CONCENTRATION OF BUSINESS FUNC- 
TIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION. 

(Concluded from Page 19) 
results outside the scope of definite measure- 
ment are superior in quality to those obtained 
in school 


which no standards of 
measurement are applied. 


systems in 


A study of the tables prepared by Strayer and 
Thorndike for their “Educational Administra- 
tion” shows elementary school costs per pupil 
ranging from less than $9.00 in some cities to 
more than $55.00 in others, while in the same 
group of cities where the total cost per pupil is 
about the same, there is a wide difference in the 
cost per pupil in the items that go to make up 
the total cost. Particularly is this true of the 
expenditures for such things as fuel and repairs. 
This wide variation may be due to different 
physical conditions or lack of proper manage- 
The fact that there is a wide difference 
proves conclusively the need of a system of cost 
measurement, and with it 


ment, 


the necessity of a 


uniform basis of caleulation. 


Until a comparatively recent date, school re 


ports were meager in the extreme. Expendi- 


tures were grouped under headings of “salar- 
ies,” “supplies,” “repairs,” “sites and buildings,” 
with all other expenditures classified as “mis- 
while the total enrollment 
and average . attendance’ constituted about all 


cellaneous expenses,” 


that was shown on the school records re!ating 


to the constituency of the 
days of various edu 


schools. In 


‘ational activities, 


these 
there has 
developed a demand for information as to unit 
costs and for the compilation of such records 


as will show to what extent the opportunities 


ALLOYS, SOILS, Etc. 


These are in addition to 


Chicago, Ill. 








VINCIBLE’’ is 
Grains in the efficient Cleaner. 


Write for our 


are known the 


plete information. 


are being utilized. Furthermore, the people, es- 


pecially those interested in school work, want 
statements of facts indicating just comparisons 
with other school systems. 

Over two hundred million dollars are ex- 
pended annually by city school systems, and, as 
Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has pointed out, “doubtless thou- 
sands of dollars might be saved each year, if 
each city knew the proportion in which other 
cities are distributing their money among the 
various school activities and the unit cost for 
cach activity.” It would seem that efficiency 
and economy require the concentration of the 
business control of the educational departments 
under a responsible head, to the end that the 
schools may achieve their complete development 


and fruition under the pedagogical directors. 


A VILLAGE GRADE SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 
cipal’s office there is a bellboard which operates 
bells in all rooms. 
stalled so as to 


A telephone system is in- 
connect the principal’s of- 
tice with boiler, assembly, stage ante-room and 
first and second story halls near the center of 
the building. 

In each hall, thruout each story of the build- 
ing, are two sets of full size hose, ete., and there 
are fire gongs in the halls of every story and the 
auditorium, which can be operated from sev- 
eral parts and can also be rung from the switch- 
board in the principal’s office. There are two 
large recess gongs on the exterior of the build- 
ing. 

The style of architecture is Renaissance. The 


exterior of the building is of Buff Tapestry 


DO YOU INTEND BUILDING? 
SEND FOR FREE COPY OF 


Packer-Rekcap Ventilators ARCHITECTURAL 
| TERRA COTTA 


VOLUME ONE 


This Booklet contains many helpful suggestions on the eco- 
nomical use of a permanent material in the building of the 
small school beautiful. 


National Terra Cotta Society 
Metropolitan Building, 


“SIuvincible”’ 


Vacuum Cleaners 
For Schools 


We manufacture the largest line of Stationary 
Vacuum Cleaning Plants and Truck machines on 
earth. A size and price to suit everyone 


No matter how large the school, or how small: 
no matter whether it is piped for Vacuum Clean” 
ing or not, the “IN 
the 
most economical, most 


free 
literature, mentioning 
approximate capacity 
Cleaner required and we 
shall be glad to send com- 


of 


INVINCIBLE 
MFG. COMPANY 


806 Amberson Ave. 
Pittsburgh, 









(Brochure Series) 


THE SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 










brick, trimmed with a light-gray brick and Indi 
ana limestone. 

The cubical contents of the building are 377,- 
COO cubic feet. 


furnishings and equipment, is $56,000. 


The cost complete, including 
This 
cubic foot, 
The build- 


ing has a seating capacity of 360 pupils, exclu- 


makes a cost of fifteen cents per 


completely equipped and furnished. 


sive of auditorium and gallery, which have a 
seating capacity of 459 people. 

The architect is Mr. Charles Granville Jones 
of New York City. 


A COMMUNITY CENTER. 
(Concluded from Page 27 
been finished in pressed brick and cut stone. 
The construction is semi-fireproof; the founda- 
eonerete and all 


tion and basement walls are 


the bearing walls are brick. The main trusses 
are steel and the stairs, corridors and_ boiler 
room are fireproof. The plumbing is of modern 
school type and the heating is vacuum vapor. 
The sanitary installation includes a vacuum 
cleaner. The lighting is electric. 

The building was designed by and erected 
under the supervision of Messrs. Osterman & 


Siebert. architects, Walla Walla, Wash. 


DR. WILLIAM RULLKOETTER: 
TEACHER. 


(Concluded from Page 20 
Therefore, I wish to pay this tribute to Dr. 
William Rullkoetter. 


simplicity of his life and of his faith, his over- 


His fine personality, the 


mastering ambition to do simple and unheralded 
service have been to me a constant source ol 
inspiration and joy. 
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WHATEVER YOU DO 





START NOW! 


If you are planning new equipment for 


Manual Training or Domestic Science 


SHELDONS BIG 4 


FOR THE 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 















DRAWING 
TABLES. 
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TURNING 
LATHES, 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 








WORK BENCHES ano VISES 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 
OUR 1914 SUPPLEMENT illustrates and describes the numerous new designs and 
improvements made in every department of our ‘‘Big Four”’ line. 

At the recent W. D. & M. T. association convention at Milwaukee our No. 7 Domestic 
Science Table showing improved aluminum bound magnesium enamel top, im- 
proved sanitary stove features, and telescoping swing seats attracted the most 
favorable comment 

Our No. 4 Drawing Table with individual compartment for drawing boards and 
instruments also attracted much favorable attention. 


! Manual Training Bench No. 15 




























Manual Training Benches 


y FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 
Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for this latest catalog and see what is being offered in up to date equipment. 
Send us a rough sketch showing the size of the room for your contemplated equipment 
and we will gladly make blue prints for you showing exactly how to place every piece 
of your equipment and furnish complete information and quotations giving total cost 
delivered. All without the slightest obligation on your part 

Our made up stock of material is greater than ever and you will find our service 
satisfactory 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. Muskegon, Mich. 
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BEST WOOD WORKER’S VISES 


i maximum efficiency, strength and durability, Richards-Wilcox 
Rapid Acting Vises are leaders in their field due mainly to simplic- 

ity of mechanism, Every one which leaves our plant is perfect, 
and the fact that we ship several thousand a month, with mighty few 
if any comebacks, proves that no guess-work or poor raw materials enter 
their manufacture. Prices and further information on request. 
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NO.430 R-W RAPID ACTING VISE 
FEATURES 


2-Piece Phosphor Bronze 
Nut. 
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nan & No Pawls, Racks or Trig- 
gers. 

Instantaneous Adjustment. 

Continuous in Action. 


Jaws, Best Grey Iron with 
Working Surface 


Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 


CATALOG FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. Worcester, Mass. 
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Teaching the Common Branches. 

By W. W. Charters, Dean of the School of 
Education, University of Missouri. Cloth, 355 
pages. Price, $1.35, net. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 


This book is a very successful attempt to pre- 
sent to students of education and teachers in the 
elementary schools the fundamental facts of the 
theory of teaching as they may be applied in 
everyday classroom work, particularly in the 
country schools, 


As the title suggests, the book discusses only 
the teaching of the common branches—spelling, 
penmanship, language, grammar, reading, geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic and the now also com- 
mon subjects of music, handicrafts, civics, phy- 
siology and agriculture. The author presents 
each of these subjects in a separate chapter ex- 
plaining the subject-matter, motive for study, 
methods of study and class mechanics. He adds 
references for class reading and a series of class 
questions to each chapter. Finally, he takes up 
in a general discussion, in the last chapters of 
the book, all of the principles which underlie the 
selection of subject-matter, motives, recitations, 
assignment of lessons and study and sets them 
forth in a practical everyday manner. It is re- 
freshing, in these days of scientific educational 
works, to read a book which, while essentially 
scientific, is simple and interesting in its form 
of presentation. The author has evidently not 
forgotten his own experiences as a country 
school teacher and has shown that he is “a 
teacher of teachers” by speaking sympathetically 
to the beginners whom he would reach. 


A Handbook of Opportunities for Vocational 
Training in Boston. 

Edited by Thomas C. McCracken. With a fore- 
word by Dr. Snedden. 301 pages. Price, $1.25, 
net, postpaid. Issued by The Women’s Municipal 
League of Boston. 


This handbook is the first attempt to list, ana- 
lyze and cross-index all of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities for vocational training—for the indus- 
tries, professions, trades and commerce—to be 
found in the schools and colleges of an Ameri- 
can city. It has been well said that there is a 
greater variety of opportunities for earning a 
living in the United States, than ever, before, 
for those who are prepared to grasp them. The 
difficulty in the past has been to find adequate 
means of preparation in schools and shops and, 
while much of this difficulty is still to be solved, 
a great wealth of helps is at hand in every city 
for those who are ready to study and work. The 
present hand book does a service of incalculable 
valué in that it tells definitely what Boston can 
offer to her young people, where parents may 
place their children to prepare for definite occu- 
pations, where persons already in the trades or 
in commerce may go for additional instruction. 
While the volume is of use immediately only to 
people in the Boston district it forms a sugges- 
tive model which every large city ought to fol- 
low in indexing its own vocational opportunities. 


Essence of Astronomy. 

By Edward W. Price. 207 pages. Price, $1.00. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 

Things Every One Should Know About the 
Sun, Moon and Stars is a sub-title of this com- 
pact, well-arranged volume. It is such a pity, 
if not a disgrace, not to know something of 
astronomy, without doubt the oldest of the true 
sciences, that a book readily available for quick 
reference use as well as for consecutive reading, 
will be a boon to the uninformed. For obvious 
reasons the solar system has the place of honor; 
indeed, an individual chapter is devoted to the 
sun and each of the great planets in this system. 
A novel but practical scale is given to show the 
proportions of the solar system. 


Those who invariably read in our leading 
magazines all the advertisements of the new 
books will linger over the bibliography. Here, 
following each title is a short note, giving an 
idea of the scope of that volume. Others may 
be more interested in a tabulated chronology of 
the main events in the history of astronomy. 
Back, back these dates go to years previous to 
the fifth century, B. C. 


The full-page illustrations are from photographs 
and drawings taken at Yerkes and other great 


observatories. The drawings of Mars, latterly so 
closely studied—were made by Professor Lowell 
in January of this year. 


City School Supervision. 

By Edward C. Elliott. Cloth, 250 pages. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book is the latest volume of the “School 
Efficiency, Series” and includes the author’s re- 
port of his investigation of school supervision as 
it exists in New York City. The study was made 
as a part of the recent school survey and, while 
it was naturally subjected to some criticism, it 
must generally be considered to be accurate in 
detail, thoro, highly professional in its basic con- 
siderations and entirely workable in its recom- 
mendations. Nowhere have we seen a clearer 
statement of the functions of school supervision, 
or the principles which must necessarily enter 
into the details of the organization of a super- 
visory force and of its relations to the other 
factors in the administration of a city school 
system. The schoolman who is seeking sug- 
gestions for application to his particular school 
system, and to his own work, will find much to 
ponder on in the chapters on determining teach- 
ing efficiency. 

Of particular interest are the suggestions for 
a Division of Investigations of School Results 
and for a Supervisory Council of the Administra- 
tive and Teaching Staff. Dr. Elliott here in- 
cludes a principle in school administration which 
is only just becoming recognized as a necessity 
where centralization of authority and responsi- 
bility has come thru the reduction in the size of 
school boards and the great increase in the per- 
sonal power and responsibility of superintend- 
ents. He states very plainly and, we think, very 
correctly, that a highly centralized form of 
school administration cannot succeed very long 
unless there is effective co-operation and coun- 
sel between the teaching corps and the super- 
visory officers. This must be provided for in 
the rules of the boards of education so that 
there will be an effective interchange of views 
and a constant readjustment of methods and 
policies. 


The series of appendices which have been 
added to the body of the book throw much light 
on the methods of the New York board in de- 
termining teachers’ salaries, examining and ap- 
pointing teachers and promoting them in the 
salary schedule. 


Pinocchio Under the Sea. 


Translated from the Italian by Carolyn M. 
Della Chiesa; edited by John W. Davis; with 
illustrations and decorations by Florence R. 
Abel Wilde. 201 pages. Price, 50 cents. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

A well-known Italian nature study story is 
here presented in fluent English that preserves 
admirably the spirit and quaint humor of the 
original. American children will enjoy the 
strange adventures of the marionette, Pinocchio, 
among the monsters—large and small—of the 
ocean-bed. Mechanically, the volume is very 
satisfactory. 

Shorthand Instructor. 

A complete exposition of Isaac Pitman’s sys- 
tem of Phonography. 313 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

To fittingly commemorate the centenary of the 
birth of the “father of shorthand,” this improved 
edition of his chief work has been issued. The 
important changes made in the book consist, not 
in radical innovations in the system of short- 
hand itself, but in a thoro revision of the text 
and a new compilation of exercises. The pur- 
pose has been to simplify and clarify every de- 
tail. The idea of finality of form in every word 
given in shorthand is adhered to strictly. 

The Business Letter. 

By Ion E. Dwyer. 177 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 

The author of this book has recognized what 
no previous writer of textbooks on letterwriting 
seems to have discovered: “The letter is the 
great business builder of the present decade. 
With its extended use is coming a corresponding 
improvement in the style of writing—a style 
that is free from meaningless formality and full 
of life, clear and strong in its appeal to the 
reader.” 


Price, $1, net. 


Following the example of the best writers of 
business letters, the volume has been divested 
of the stereotyped, formal textbook style. The 
author has condensed the mechanics of letter- 
writing to a minimum and has devoted the larger 
space to a discussion of the subject matter of 
letters, examples and exercises. His purpose is 
to develop in students the ability to write in the 
style and the spirit of the actual businessman, 
to overcome the “schoolboy exercise” attitude of 
mind and to arouse an appreciation of the many 
controlling considerations which necessarily en- 
ter into important business letters. The usual 
forms of orders, acknowledgments, introduc- 
tions, recommendations, etc., are given due at- 
tention, but the chief study is devoted to sales 
letters as the most essential form of commer- 
cial communication. Quite logically a section is 
devoted to the classification and disposition of 
telegraph and postal matter and to modern sys- 
tems of filing letters and papers. In addition to 
sets of practice problems at the end of each les- 
son, a section is devoted to miscellaneous exer- 
cises based on the “morning mail’ of an im- 
aginery business house. The book can be heart- 
ily recommended to commercial high schools. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by C. R. Rounds. 364 
pages. Price 25 cents. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

An appreciative and all-round biographical 
sketch merits more than a passing notice. Men- 
tion is not only made of Dr. Holmes’s long term 
of service as professor of anatomy and phy- 
siology but also of his earlier investigations and 
essays “which form a real and valuable contri- 
bution to the science of medicine.” This side 
of his life work is often forgotten. 

The notes explain phrases from foreign lan- 
guages and allusions to persons. Owing to the 
number of these personal allusions the index 
will be particularly helpful. 


The Magnolia Primer. 


By Eulalie Osgood Grover. 128 pages. Silver, 
Burdett & Company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 

For the pleasure and profit of children living 
in warm climates the reading matter in this 
primer tells of growing cotton, ripening oranges 
and blooming magnolias. 

The aids and directions are similar to those 
given by the author in her other books. 


How to Argue Successfully. 

By William Macpherson. 111 pages. Price, 
60 cents, net. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A valuable little book for the general reader. 
It will be useful for teachers of English in. sup- 
plementing instruction on argumentation and the 
arrangement of orations. The chapters on the 
principles of logic are clear and comprehensive. 


Kidnapped. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Arthur 
W. Leonard. 301 pages. List price, 35 cents. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, New York. 

A satisfactory reprint of Stevenson’s best tale 
of adventure. The pedagogical apparatus is 
limited to a very brief introduction and to a few 
footnotes explaining terms that could not be 
readily found in ordinary books of reference. 


Beyond the Pasture Bars. 

By Dallas Lore Sharp with illustrations by 
Bruce Horsfall. 12mo, 160 pages. Price, 50 
cents, postpaid. The Century Company, New 
York. 


Still another series. This time it is the “Wild 
Life Series.” A finer interpreter of wild life 
than Dallas Lore Sharp cannot easily be found. 
He has found more than one hundred wild birds 
and animals just beyond his own pasture bars. 
His keen, sensitive observation has enabled him 
to write delightfully of the crazy flicker, the 
shrewd opossum, the scolding chickaree and 
others every whit as interesting and individual. 
He implies that whether his readers live in city 
or in country, they have only to go beyond their 
own pasture bars to find a world of wild life. 
He says plainly the best thing this book can do 
is to show his readers “how to see and to hear 
and to know the wild things in the fields just 
beyond those bars.” 

Each chapter is almost an independent unit. 
Thus one may read intelligently of eclipses, or if 
mechanically inclined, may study the diagrams 
and text bearing upon astronomical instruments, 
without even glancing at the other chapters. 
But such readers would, in most cases, be miss- 
ing a rare opportunity. 


Shakspere’s the Tempest. 
Edited by William Allan Neilson. 205 pages. 


Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, New 
York, 
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Number Sense, 


little in mental growth. 


learn by doing. 












mental grasp and oral expression. 


addition. 





success in the bookmaker’s art. 
Illustrated. 144 pp. 










The Tempest is one of the plays of Shakspere 
included in the Neilson edition. In the introduc- 
tion prominence is given to Shakspere’s in- 
fluence upon the wonderful development of the 
English drama in the last quarter of the six- 
teenth century. 

The more individual features are: a definite 
list of some forms of expression quite accurate in 
the Elizabethan time, but now become obsolete; 
a more extended discussion than usual of the 
poet’s meter in this play; a word index. At the 
beginning of the notes for each act is an artistic 
resumé of the motive of the act. 


Macaulay’s Speeches on Copyright and Lincoln’s 

Address at Cooper Union. 

Edited by Charles Robert Gaston. 101 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. Ginn & Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, London. 

Crises in history often find their truest ex- 
pression in great public speeches. Were there 
not a word of comment or explanation here, 
young people could hardly do better than to 
read Macaulay’s speeches for their stirring swing 
and wealth of allusion or the address of Lincoln 
for its accuracy, clearness, close logic. Still the 
fitness of this editorial work adds to the workable 
value of these speeches. The comments, topics 
and questions have a touch of originality. The 
notes are not lumbered with unnecessary in- 
formation while the personal sketches tell much 
of the public service of these great men. 

The Irish Twins. 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 205 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

Larry and Eileen are the Irish Twins. They 
do kindnesses to an old woman whose only son 
has gone to America, they act folk-tales, they go 
with their father to the bog to cut peat when a 
Stray young pig is found. When grown this pig 
is taken to the neighboring fair and sold to 
help pay the raised rent. Rent has been raised 
because the tenant has improved the farm. A 
touch of economic conditions. The old woman’s 
80n returns to take his mother to America where 
“tis likely she never set her two eyes on Old 
Ireland again.” This event gives the needed 
impetus to the other family and they, too, go 


BRADEN NUMBER-READER 


BY JENNESS M. BRADEN. 


For the First Grade and all Ungraded Schools 


An Altogether New and Strictly Practical Method 
of Training Pupils to Develop the 


With our advancement in Child Study, it is high time there 
were a surcease, maintains the author, of spending twenty minutes 
a day training children to juggle with figures which couut for so 


Back to the beginning of the subject, says she, must we go, and 
deal out to our little folks the very beginning portion of it. 

Let us apply the beginners in numbers always to the tools and 
the material in the home and the kindergarten, and have them 


The child must see and hear and handle a thing before he has 
made it his own. Then he needs to tell it again and again before 
his tongue is fully loosened and his fingers nimble. 

The Number Reader method is set forth page by page by illus- 
trations in endless variety, by seat work, detailed step by step, 
which the simplest child mind can understand and execute, while 
foot notes for the teachers direct the management of the work, 
and the common sense of the method finds its justification in the 
deep interest and rapid progress of the pupils whenever working 
from the concrete to the abstract figure combinations. 

Abundant pages are devoted to the processes of addition. 

Stick laying, picture devices, number stories, measuring, and 
so forth, furnish a constant round of activities for hand and eye, for 


Subtraction follows till the child delights in mastering it in the 
concrete and abstract, with some allied fractional conceptions, fol- 
lowing in general the lines of method in development adopted in 


The paper, print, illustrations and binding signal a marked 


Cloth, 35 cents. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2457 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





This New Crea- 
tion answers with 
final authority all 
kinds of questions 
in history, geogra- 
phy, biography, 
trades, arts, and 
sciences, sports, 
foreign phrases, ab- 
breviations, etc. 
Consider that 
hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur 
in its favor; also that 
it is the standard of 
the Government 
Printing Office at 
Washington:—state- 
ments that can be 
made Of no other 
dictionary. 

India - Paper Edition. 
Only half as thick, 
only half as heavy 
as the Regular Edi- 
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to better themselves. Another touch of economic The Marking System in Theory and Practice. 


conditions. 


The Horace Mann Readers. 


Second Reader. By Walter L. Hervey and 
Melvin Hix. 183 pages. Price, 40 cents. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Chicago, New York, Boston. 

Teachers using this series have repeatedly 
asked for a reader suitable for use between the 
First and Second Readers. This book is the con- 
necting link. Repetition, action, climax are 
marked features of the reading matter. The 
editors urge teachers to make regular use les- 
son by lesson of the phanic exercises, word 
problems which are given at the end of the book. 
It would seem that problems connected with 
teaching reading as well as those connected with 
teaching English, are always with us. 


A Little Book of Well-Known Toys. 


By Jenness M. Braden. Pictures by Margaret 
Hittle. Cloth, 105 pages. Price, 45 cents. Rand, 
McNally & Co., New York, N. Y. 

The principles of relating children’s interests, 
experiences and amusements to the serious busi- 
ness of learning to read, write and count is the 
strongest factor in making the school attractive 
to beginners and in rendering learning easy for 
them. The author and illustrator of the present 
supplementary primer have hit upon the idea of 
using the love of children for toys and playthings 
as the basis of a most happy book. They have 
employed the ordinary vocabulary used in play 
by children between the ages of 5 and 7 as a 
means of relating the written to the spoken 
word. Inviting little rhymes, stories and dia- 
logues treat gaily and humorously of a wide 
variety of the common playthings. The illustra- 
tions, which are an integral part of the text, are 
full of action and life. 

A list of all the words in the book is given so 
that teachers may refer from their basal text to 
the pages which will give the best drill in de- 
veloping the vocabulary of classes. 

For a harmonious combination of artistic make- 
up and interesting subject-matter, it will be 
hard to find a book equal to the present one. 
Both the author and illustrator have shown a 
thoro understanding and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the feelings of childhood and have pro- 
duced a work that is of high pedagogical value. 


‘Now we have The Authority:’’— 


Webster's New International 


The Merriam Webster 


Authoritative Than any other English Dictionary. 


tion. Printed on expensive, thin, strong, opaque, imported India paper. 
What a satisfaction to use so light and so convenient a volume! Size, 1254x934 
by 24% inches. Weight, only 7 lbs. 
Regular Edition. Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. Size, 
Weight, 14%4 lbs. 

More than 400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 

Hundreds of NEW Words not given in any other dictionary. 

12,000 Biographical Entries. 

New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 

Thousands of other References. 

Over 6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 

Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 
The only dictionary with the new divided page, (~~ a a 


“A Stroke of Genius.” The type matter is equiva- 
lent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Mention this journal and receive FREE a set 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Over 70 years publishers of the Genuine-Webster Dictionaries. - . ws eneeee 
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By I. E. Finkelstein. 12mo, cloth, 92 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. 


It is undeniable that great stress is laid by 
teachers and pupils upon marks as measures of 
attainment, It is also undeniable that marks 
given by different instructors in the same school, 
even in the same subject, show wide differences. 
It is claimed that the percentage system with 
100 for a maximum and 60 or 70 as a “pass mark” 
is in all probability not the best system. If this 
be true, a change in the scale or in its use is 
more than desirable. 


This monograph is the outcome from a study 
of a large number of marks given at Cornell 
University in 1902, 1903, 1911 to thousands of 
students in a large number of courses. Tables 
and diagrams are freely used in comparing these 
three sets of data and in expressing conclusions. 
Charts show: (1) variation produced by change 
of instructors; (2) typical distributions of “low 
markers;” (3) typical distributions of “high 
markers;” (4) peculiarities of distribution in dif- 
ferent courses. 

After weighing the pros and cons of different 
scales it is recommended that every institution 
of learning, at least every high school and col- 
lege, adopt a five-division marking system, based 
upon a distribution, which should in the long 
run, not deviate appreciably from the follow- 
ing: excellent 3 per cent; superior, 21 per cent; 
medium, 45 per cent; inferior, 19 per cent; very 
poor, 12 per cent, 

A tabulation of marks should be given out at 
stated intervals, that every examiner may know 
how nearly he is living up to this system. 
Modern Short Stories. 

By Margaret Ashmun. 437 pages. Price, $1.25. 
The Macmillan Co,, New York, N. Y. 

This is a valuable work for those who intend 
to study the short story and its technique. Con- 
centration and the production of a single effect 
are the conditions upon which the modern short 
story is constructed. To produce this single 
effect the “short story” rigidly excludes all that is 
irrevelant, and emphasizes the ideas that are 
essential. Plot, construction, crises, climax, sus- 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By W. T. Young, M. 
cents, net. 
A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE by Percy Lubbock, M. A. 
Parti. Arranged for Preparatory and Elementary Schools. 45c net. 
Part2. Arranged for Secondary and High Schools. 60c net. 
A HANDBOOK OF PRECIS-WRITING with graduated exercises. By LE. 
Derry Evans, M. A. 60 cents, net. 


Look at the essence 
of a thing. 


—Marcus Aurelius. 





HY don’t you purchase the 

best goods for your school? 
We manufacture a class of black- 
boards that are almost equal to 
natural slate. Our revolving 
blackboards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for thirty- 
six years, which is a sufficient 
guarantee. Send for our illustrated 


catalog and discount sheet and compare 
prices with other manufacturers. 


What is shorthand for? Isita 


thing merely to be learned, or is it 
a thing to be used? 


If it is a thing essentially for 
use how must it be judged—by its 
efficiency, or by the ease with which 
it may be learned? 


A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. For the use of schools. Edited 
by A. D. Innes, M. A. Vol. I. 597-1608. $1.35 net. Vol. 2. 1603-1815. 
$1.10 net. 

AN ALGEBRA FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS by Trevor Dennis, M. A. 60c¢ 
net. Teacher's Edition, with answersinterleaved. %1.50 net. 

A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS by F. W. Sanderson, M. A. and G. W. Brewster, 
M. A., with answers or without answers. Price, 80c net. 


Is it worth while to save a month 
or two learning an ‘‘easy”’ short- 
hand, and then be handicapt the 
rest of your lifetime with an inefh- 


(A re-issue at a : > 
cient tool: 


reduced price.) 
Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature 


Editors, P. GILES, Litt., D..and A. 0. SEWARD, M. A. F. R. 8. 
80 volumes ready; others in active preparation. Each 40c net. 


RECENT ADDITIONS 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate CO. 71. Natursl Sources of Energy. By 176. Naval Warfare. By J. R. Thurs- 


Prof .A. H. Gibson, D. Sc. ark 
20-22-24 VESEY 8T.. NEW YORK r¢ ibson, D. Se a 


Isn’t it worth while to take time 
to learn the best ? 


Benn Pitman 
Phonography 


has proved itself the best by sixty 
years of successful use under all 
kinds of tests. 


By Vernon Lee. 


72. The Fertility of the Soil. By 77- The Beautiful. yD 


E. J. Russell, D. Sc. 78. The Peoples of India. 
as : By Anderson, M. A. 
73. The Life Story of Insects. by 79, The Evolution of New Japan. By 


Prof. G. H. Carpenter. Prof. J. H. Longford. ‘ 
SH 74. The Flea. By H. Russell 80. A Grammar of English Her- 
75. Pearls. By Prof. W. J. Dakin. aldry By W.H.St.John Hope Litt.D 
WHEAT VERSUS CHAFF Complete Catalog sent on request. 
“Your text is the most teachable book I have 


used. It contains all the wheat, with the chaff G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, American Representatives. 


eliminated.” —Frank J. Lorenz, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. NEW YORK LONDON 
2-4-6 W. 45th St. 24 Bedford Street, Strand 


mo, BARNES 


503 Howaro Bice. 


Publisht by 
The Phonographic Institute 
Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JeRomMeE B. Howarp, President. 


Pub. Co., 
St. Louis. 





The Modern Arithmetics 


have been adopted for use in the States of Oklahoma, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, an unusual record for 
books on the market less than six months. 


Some other 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


“BALANCED HAND” TYPISTS 


At the New England Business Exhibition, Boston, 2nd April, more World’s Records for Speed 
and Accuracy were broken by students of CHARLES E. SMITH’S 


PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


Miss Bessie Friedman broke the World’s Amateur Record by writing 127 words net a minute 
for half an hour. 


Miss Margaret B. Owen, the World’s Champion Typist, won first prize and the Professional 
Championship, writing 124 words net a minute for one hour. 


Easy Road to Reading Primer 
Easy Road to Reading First Reader 
Lessons in English Book I 


Miss Sarah Rosenberg broke the World's Accuracy Record, by writing 85 words net a minute 
for fifteen minutes, and for twenty-seven minutes without a single error, an Accuracy Record 
which has never been equalled. For thirty minutes she wrote with but one error 


All three champions are Balanced Hand Typists. Both Miss Friedman and Miss Rosenberg 








learned touch typewriting from “A PRACTICAL COURSE.” Miss Owen recommends it as “the Lessons in English Book II 7 
best typewriting text-book for those who wish to become rapid, accurate touch typists,’ Boss’ Farm Management . B 
publishes A by result the only true test—this is easily the most successful typewriter text-book Austin’s Domestic Science 
Stiff paper covers, 50c; Cloth, 75c. Teacher's Examination Copy, postpaid, 34¢ new 
and 50c¢ respectively. Mention School LYONS & CARNAH AN duri 
dopte ) e Ne Oo oston an f ore igh Schools ? 7 
Adopted by the New York, Boston and Baltimore High School Chicago New York . 
ISAAC PITMAN @ SONS, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, NEW YORK a 
1e 
, ee ' A ee ae 2 ees , a ent 
pense, characterization, atmosphere, as well as’ best features of the alphabets of the Interna- hours’ stay upon this small and crumbling ice- Fre: 
narration and description, all enter into the tional Phonetic Association, and of those of pan from which they were rescued by five fisher- T 
short story. Volney, Lepsius and other workers together with men. These men knew the risks they ran, but mor 
Miss Ashmun has selected some classic short a few original ideas of his own. It is claimed they went gladly. They were trying “to save T 
stories for study, and the selection is well made. for the new alphabet that it will represent in the doctor and his life was worth many.” One has 
The stories are from American, Russian, French, Latin characters all of the European and Asiatic of the party has told the story of the rescue and tabl 
English and Scandinavian sources and to those languages, and will serve equally well for the’ its tone of simple bravery is thrilling. Divi 
offered for analysis are appended biographical Amerindian tongues and the “click-studded’ Bush Lovers of dogs should read every word about Con 
sketches of the authors, a bibliography of the languages of South Africa. the dog team. They should not skip the fine = 
author treated, and representative stories from Eight Plays for the School. tribute standing in the Labrador and the Eng- for 
authors of the same nationality as the writer. By Frances Helen Harris. 148 pages. Price, lish home, in memory of the three noble dogs coul 
Prescinding from the textbook quality of the 60 cents, net. E. P. Dutton & Company, New whose lives were given on the ice for their Divi 
volume here is a collection of classic modern York, N. Y. master. 7 
short stories that anyone would be pleased to The title might truthfully have been “Hight A high authority has said, “He that loveth his Mex 
have on his library shelf. The book is well Good Plays for the school,” since subjects, plots, life for my sake shall find it.” In caring for the son’ 
made. style render them highly suitable for school  gijck, providing hospitals, teaching wholesome gral 
Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. use. Six of these plays deal with interesting Jiving, promoting productive industries on the T 
Edited by Thomas Edward Oliver. 180 pages. events in Ff rench or English history. In one, bleak coasts of Labrador, Dr. Grenfell has found havt 
Price, $0.45. Ginn & Co., Boston. The King’s Escape,” all the characters are his- his life. reac 
This edition gives the full text of the comedy, [orcal. THE dramatic yet natural dialogs and TEXTBOOK NEWS. oe 
aca : . hatin se ed Eons Oe : : ate ac y > 
eee ran. ae nee Pg ee Boggs oo Many practical directions for stage setting and The Kentucky Court of Appeals has rename van 
text may be available for class use earlier in the C°Stumes appear in the article, “How to Get up handed down a decision in which the validity 0 men 
course than Moliere is commonly read. There a Children's Play,” of which perhaps the most the School Book law of 1914 is upheld. This act adv: 
are several pages of useful vocabulary ~~ important is the one—that there can scarcely be provides for state adoption of textbooks and ex- Ten 
p ; : : ; _ too many rehearsals, cludes cities of first, second, third and fourth (An 
Phonetic Spelling. Adrift on an Ice-Pan. classes, whose boards will adopt the textbooks (Sar 
By Sir Harry Johnston. 92 pages. Price, By Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. 68 pages, for their own schools. Cott 
$1.10. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y.; Price, 25 cents. Houghton Mifflln Company, Bos- The difficulties concerning the net contract N: 
Cambridge University Press, London. ton, New York, Chicago. and net retail price clauses of the law were try 
The teacher who wishes to study the latest Heroism is the dominant note in these pages. clarified by adopting the retail price as the basis high 
suggestion for a scientific alphabet will find this What is told in the biographical sketch of Dr. and making legal a 15 per cent commission in- Tl 
book valuable. Certainly some such scheme as’ Grenfell’s forbears explains how honestly he stead of the arbitrary commission. The suit was vote 
the author proposes, must eventually be adopted came by his fighting strain. In trying to go brought in the Franklin Circuit Court thru of t 
if the simplified spelling movement is to pro sixty miles southward to save the life of a attorneys representing a textbook concern, Andy boo} 
gress to a logical solution of our inconsistent, fisher-lad, Dr. Grenfell and his team became Bowman of Fayette County, nominal plaintiff, are 
cumbersome and wasteful orthography, The adrift upon an ice-pan. In simple, almost matter- and State Superintendent Barksdale Hamlett and the 
author’s “ideal” alphabet is made up from the of-fact language we are told of the twenty-four Attorney General Garnett, defendants. crep 
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Train the Boy to a Keen Interest 
in Agriculture, Industry, Commerce 


Call to aid vocational guidance and its important allied subject—com- 
The two touch at countless points, for instance: 


mercial geography. 


Sewing on the one hand, textiles on the other; lathe work,—value of raw 
materials, dwindling of lumber supply; animal husbandry,—relation of graz- 
ing grounds and corn growing sections to packing districts; work at forge,— 
location of coal and iron districts; farm work,—food production,—markets. 


Use books that have given new life interest to many boys and girls. 
By J. Adams Puffer, Author, Teacher, 


Vocational Guidance. 
Lecturer. 


Commercial Geography. 
of the University of Minnesota. 


Chicago 








the book. 


study of our leading modern historians. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, 


Rand McNally & Company 


A NEW AND VALUABLE HISTORY 


History of the United States 


By MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS, 


with 156 illustrations and 24 maps. 406 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 

This new history of the United States is concise and at the same 
time presents all the information that is of value to the student. 
The references, data and suggestions for special study, which are 
given at the end of each chapter add very much to the interest of 
The volume may be considered a most accurate and 
comprehensive work, giving in short space the result of the detailed 


Publishers 
Philadelphia 


The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT Co. 





Price, $1.25. 


Price, $1.25. 
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This time it is Tennessee. 
tion held in May, the state of Tennessee selected 
Studies in Reading for basic use in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades. 


now use these books by state adoption. 
these are basic adoptions and two are supplementary. 


Readers which will bring the best results? 
you spending large sums for teachers’ salaries and 
then providing these teachers with poor tools? This 
is worth thinking seriously about. 
not come from the use of inefficient books, any more 
than from inefficient machinery. 


Another State Joins 


—_———=_ IN 


ENDORSING BY ADOPTION 


STUDIES IN READING 


By Searson and Martin 


At the state adop- 


SIX STATES 


Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Tennessee, Utah 


Four of 


What about your school? Are you using the 


Or, are 


Economy does 


|| University Publishing Company 


CHICAGO, and 1126-1128 Q Street, LINCOLN 








Black & Davis’s Practical Physics (Macmillan) 
have been adopted for the high school at 
Spokane, Wash. The text represents the only 
new book adopted for the schools of Spokane 
during the ensuing year. 

The Modern Arithmetic Series published by 
Lyons & Carnahan has recently been adopted by 
the states of Tennessee, Kentucky and Oklahoma. 
The books were written by District Superintend- 
ent Henry C. Cox, Chicago, Geo. A. Tallant and 
Fred H. Umholtz, 

The series has been completed less than six 
months. 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has recently issued a complete list of charts, 
tables and reports which are available thru the 
Division of Publications of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

The charts and maps are particularly valuable 
for schools and colleges offering commercial 
courses, and may be had at cost price from the 
Division of Publications. 

The elementary schools of the state of New 
Mexico have entered a contest based on Thomp- 
son’s “Minimum Essentials” in arithmetic and 
grammar, 

Textbooks for the rural schools of Tennessee 
have been adopted as follows: Haliburton’s 
readers (Heath); Farm Life readers; Lyons and 
Carnahan’s arithmetics; Tarr & McMurray’s ele- 
mentary geography (Macmillan); Dodge’s ad- 
vanced geography (Rand-McNally); Mace’s Ele- 
ments of History (Rand-McNally); Thompson’s 
advanced history (Heath); McGee’s History of 
Tennessee (Am. Book Co.); Hunt’s_ speller 
{American); Scott & Southworth’s grammar 
(Sanborn); Lippincott’s physiology (Lippin- 
cott) 

Naugatuck, Conn. 
try (Allyn-Bacon) 
high school. 


First Principles of Chemis- 
has been adopted for the 


The Virginia State Board of Education has 
voted to postpone the adoption of a new list 
of textbooks until January, 1915. The present 


books will be continued until the new contracts 
are signed and go into effect. The decision of 
the board is a result of the discovery of dis- 
crepancies in the prices of books in a number of 
States indicating that Virginia is paying higher 


prices than prevail elsewhere. An investigation 
of prices and conditions of contracts will be 
made by a special committee and a study will 
be made of the Kansas and California state pub- 
lishing schemes. Seven publishers, it is claimed, 
will lease their plates to the state, but a ma- 
jority have refused finally to enter such an 
arrangement, 


KENTUCKY STATE ADOPTIONS. 


After a hot campaign in which every important 
book-publishing house in the country partici- 
pated, the Kentucky State .Textbook Commission 
adopted a series of books for uniform use. The 
list includes: 

Cox, Tallant and Umholtz’s arithmetics (Lyons- 
Carnahan); Ray’s mental arithmetic (Am. Book 
Co.); Natural geographies (American); Bald- 
win and Bender’s first, second and third readers 
(American); Graded Classics, fourth and fifth 
readers (B. F. Johnson); Mother Tongue lan- 
guage and grammars (Ginn); Gulick’s hygiene 
series (Ginn); Evans’s Primary History (San- 
born); Dixon’s American History (Macmillan); 
Forman’s Civics (American): Kincead’s Ken- 
tucky State History (American); Pennsylvania 
Writing (Educational Pub. Co.); Potter’s speller 
(J. D. Williams & Co.); Birchard’s music (Bir- 


chard & Co.). Supplementary books are: 
Braden’s Number Primer (Educational) ; 


Wooster’s primary arithmetics (L. E. Wooster & 
Co.); Farm Accounts (Laurel Book Co.); Fair- 
bank’s Home Geography (Educational), Bourne 
& Benton’s United States Histories (Heath); 
yordy’s Advanced United States History (Scrib- 
ner); Wheeler’s Primary Speller (W. H. Wheeler 
& Co.); Nolan’s Agriculture (Row-Peterson Co.); 
Free & Treadwell’s readers (Row-Peterson) ; 
Elson readers (Scott-Foresman Co.); Wheeler's 
readers (Wheeler); Ideal readers (Rand-Mc- 
Nally Co.); Farm Life readers, four and five 
(Silver-Burdett); Arnold’s With Pen and Pen- 
cil (Ginn). 


Summer High-School Credits. 
Upon the suggestion of Supt. A. C. Davis of 
North Yakima, Wash., the school board has put 
a high-school credit system into operation for 


the summer. The credits will be given to stu- 
dents on the ranches in an attempt to bring the 
schools in closer contact with the leading indus- 
try of the community. The recommendations of 
Supt. Davis are as follows: 


1. Students may earn one credit in agricul- 
ture toward graduation by work completed out- 
side of school during the vacation period. 


2. At least 250 hours of work must be com- 
pleted before any credit will be given. 


3. Complete records and systematic reports 
kept by the applicant, giving all information re- 
quired, and signed by the parent or employer, 
shall be filed with the instructor in agriculture 
every two weeks. 


4. Applicants shall secure such information 
as a result of reading, study and questioning ex- 
perienced workers, as may be necessary to con- 
vince the instructor in charge that the work has 
been of sufficient educational value to justify 
the granting of a credit. 


5. Pupils wishing to receive credit for this 
work shall make application for the privilege 
before beginning the work. Lists of reference 
books, kinds and character of note books, shall 
be designated by the instructor in agriculture. 


6. An examination covering the work may be 
given by the school authorities. 

7. Work may be done along the following 
lines: 

a. Vegetable gardening work; keeping results 
of work done in complete form. 

b. Feeding of stock, poultry, etc.; keeping 
records of foods used, amounts and results ob- 
tained. 

ec. Thinning, picking, packing, marketing, cul- 
tivation and irrigation of fruits, etc. 

d. Eradication of blight, other orchard dis- 
eases and pests; complete records of attempts to 
reduce damage done by these causes. 

e. Growing of cereal, grass or forage crops. 

f. Keeping records of dairy animals; milk 
testing records for monthly periods. 

g. Care of bees, handling of honey, etc.; com- 
plete records. 
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case of his absence. 


Let us know the number of rooms in your school building and 
we will furnish you with estimates of the cost of equipping it. 


Write for Catalog No. 22B 
CONNECTICUT ;£LEPO ONE COMPANY, Inc., Meriden, Conn. U.S.A. 


School Telephones 


Unify the entire building—make possible instant 
intercommunication between all its parts. 

Teachers need not leave class-rooms to call principal’s office or 
other class-rooms—principal can call teachers direct from his office. 


The phones are furnished in desk, flush and wall types. If 
desired, an annunciator in the principal’s office records the call in 
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ESCAPE 


Conceded by 
leading School 
Boards, Archi- 
tects, and Fire 
Chiefs to be the 
best in the world. 
All step-escapes 
are necessarily 
dangerous. One 
falls, another 
stumblesover the 
fallen, and anoth- 
er, breaking 
limbs and crush- 
ing out lives in 
the mad rush 
from smoke and 
flame. 

In the Kirker- 
Bender there is 
no stumbling, no 
falling, every- 
body slides to 
safety. 











STEEL SHELVING 


is worth considering — because, 


(1) It costs no more than wood. 


(2) It is sanitary. 
(3) It is fireproof. 


(4) Shelves are adjustable and 
all like parts are interchange- 


able. 


(5) It is indestructible, as neither 
the material nor finish can 


wear. 


(6) It is not clumsy and saves 


space. 


(7) Last, but not least — steel is 
the coming thing in all furni- 
ture lines—it will: cost you no 
more to be up-to-date. 

THE PALTRIDGE 

METAL EQUIPMENT CoO. 
341-45 N. CRAWFORD AVE. 


CHICAGO 





Especially sulted 
to women and child- 
- ren. 

S) Illustrated 
a booklet free. 

ua Write to-day; 
, your letter may 
save a life. 
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STANDARD UNITS OF SCHOOL 
MEASUREMENTS. 


(Concluded from Page 16) 
normal and abnormal foundations which will 
be found very suggestive. 


3. Repairs. The repair program constitutes 
one of the most perplexing of the problems. 
So many countless items enter into it that it is 
impossible to make headway unless some gen- 
eral classification is agreed upon. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory will be to assume a normal 
life for the buildings, say for example fifty 
years, and to charge off to depreciation each 
year two per cent of the value. Repairs totaling 
an amount equal to this two per cent may then 
be charged as a current annual expense. Any re- 
pairs made in excess of this are in fact better- 
ments and should be added to the value of the 
buildings, because they develop the buildings to 
something a little beyond its normal value for 
that year. 

4. Operating. It is also evident that some 
comprehensive unit must be evolved for meas- 
uring Operating Expenses. This may be done 
by classifying the expense, as indicated in the 
outline, and then combining all as a service 
charge and figuring from this the cost per 


pupil. Instruction and Salaries. 
F 


5. Instruction. The advantage to be ob- 
tained by the adoption of a definite cost unit 








it is sharp. 

break the lead. 

just the same. 

They are not practical. 


you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


for measurement in educational lines will be 
fully as great as in material lines. The items 
entering here are comparatively simple, consist- 
ing largely of: (a) Salaries. (b) Books, ma- 
terial and supplies. 

So great is the variation in the length of 
school years, in the number of hours per ses- 
sion and the frequency with which particular 
subjects are taught during a given week or 
month, that no fixed unit suggests itself as 
more satisfactory than the cost per pupil per 
hour, or multiples of that unit. While this 
standard will perhaps not appeal at once to 
educators because it gives a first impression of 
too minute detail rather than of simplicity, the 
probability is that other cities will rapidly fol- 
low New York and Mr. Henry R. M. Cook in 
its use. 

6. Administration. The same _ conditions 
apply to a satisfactory unit for measurement of 
Administrative Costs. No better has been sug- 
gested than the above. 


7. Social Center Activities. The simplest 
and most satisfactory unit for cost of Social 
Center Activities is the cost per attendant per 
lecture. 

* * * * 


The most important point in the whole matter 
is that each accounting officer shall accept the 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 


When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


| West Chester, Pa. 


DUDFIELD’S COMBINED 


All Metal Crayon Trough and 
ERASER CLEANER 


The most up-to-date sani- 


tary appliance for school 
buildings. 


Reasonable in price. 


Endorsed by the Missouri 
State Board of Health. 


For prices and further in- 
formation address 





DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


Liberty, Missouri 


existing units of measurement until he can sug- 
gest and have adopted better ones, and that in 
all his publications he shall begin by clearly 
defining his premises and the unit he uses. If 
we can have a common understanding as to just 
what items of expense are included under a 
given heading, and just what divisor is used we 
will have no difficulty about our quotient. 


There are three groups of officials who stand 
like the legs of tripod,—the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation and the Accounting Officials of the vari- 
cus school systems. No one of these can stand 
alone—nor any two without the third. The 
school officials should therefore link up closely 
with the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Ed- 
veation and insist upon the use of uniform 
forms in both of the above departments. 


A thing is never settled until it is settled 
right. A fine thing about mathematics and ac- 
counting is, that when a thing is once settled 
right it stays settled, so if we may but agree 
upon the terms upon which we shall measure 
our progress that progress is bound to be rapid. 
We may well keep in our minds and hearts 
those words of Mr. Roosevelt: “The most ex- 
pensive crop is Ignorance and the best of all 
the crops is the children.” 
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ECONOMY DRAWING 
TABLES 


for schools of every de- 
scription. 


Special attention given to 


special needs. 


Write for catalog and par- 
ticulars. 


Economy Drawing Table Co, 


TOLEDO, 


Table No. 10 
Four Drawers 
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SOME SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 


(Continued from Page 13) 

It is but natural that details areé 
mistakenly presented in lieu of information of 
value by many such who place their ideas be- 
fore the public. Without being acquainted or 
in touch with the school problem, they confi- 
dently and in all sincerity state what they be- 
lieve to be true, and what they think may be 
useful. To this extent, their efforts may be 
justifiable, but, nevertheless and notwithstand- 
ing, it is rarely the case that the system—and 


ean be availed of for 


abstruse 


suggestions as to systems- 
practical purposes. 
Oftimes, discoveries are made and exploited, 
which have been obvious to every one engaged 
in school business from time immemorial. This 
does not militate against their truth as facts, 
but their age and antiquity are apparently un- 
known to the discoverer who confidently believes 
that he has benefited the cause of education by 
uncoffining them. They are new to him, then 
why should they not be new to every one e'se 
and why should not every one applaud the dis- 
covery and, incidentally, 
However, there is room for improvement in 


the discoverer ? 


the matter of cost accounting in public school 
systems. The subject should be viewed from 
the same angle by all, 


is not always the case. 


but unfortunately, this 


Confusion in Segregation of Accounts. 

An accurate fund accounting is quite gen- 
cral, but the separation of expenses under their 
true functional classifications, is more the ex 
ception than the rule. When we examine the 
reports of many school systems, we find that 
Statistics of cost are sadly confused. Many evi- 
dence the fact that their compilers failed to 
discern that there are natural and definite chan- 
nels of expense leading ultimately to “costs” of 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 33 YEARS 
SOLD BY SEED DEALERS OF AMERICA 
Saves Currants, Potatoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees 


and Shrubs from Insects. Put upin popular packages at popular 
prices. Writeforfree pamphlet on Bugs and Blights, etc., tv 


B. HAMMOND, Beacon, (Fishkill-on-Hudson), New York 


the injurious 


vince you. 





Besides specializing in Crayons and Erasers we 
manufacture and carry in stock a very complete 
line of BLACKBOARDS, SCHOOL FURNI’ TURE, MAPS, GLOBES, 
CHARTS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. The com- 
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TWO SCHOOLROOM NECESSITIES 
OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


Buy the best. They cost no 
more than the inferior kind. 








DANN’S NOISELESS 
ERASER 


Is the only sewed eraser 
manufactured and the only 
eraser so constructed that it 
will retain its shape until 
entirely worn out. edeep . 
dust channels open and close 
automatically as the eraser 


passes over the blackboard, thus gathering and holding the dust instead of 
This is a distinctive feature and is not found in any other 
end for sample and price before placing your order. 


ROWLES’ BORATED 
CHALK CRAYON 


is a Genuine Dustless Crayon at less cost than 
laster paris kind. 
is free from grit and thoroly Borated. 
crayon cannot be produced at any price. Send 
for samples and make a test. 





The Crayon 
A better 


This will con- 





pleteness of our stock enables us to quote very low prices and make ex- 
ceedingly prompt shipments. 


BE SU RE 





different kinds. If the principles of educational 
cost accounting are not fully understood or ap- 
preciated, it is not surprising that unrelated 
expenses are frequently combined, and divided 
by some factor of attendance, the resultant cost 
being unscientific, nay, even hybrid, and of 
little, if any, value. 

Purely educational cost is simple to compute, 
as it contains in essence only those items of ex- 
pense which purchase or procure education, 
teachers’ salaries and educational supplies. But 
how frequently do we find this cost combined 
with the cost of operation or of maintcnirce of 
the educational physical plant, one or the other 
and frequently both. How often do we find the 
pupil (eapital outlay) included 
in the annual cost of educating a child? 


cost of seating a 


costs” of any value for 
administrative purposes, they must be distinct 


If we are to produce “ 
and comparable, and they must follow natural 
lines and functions. 

There are some six classifications, or natural 
divisions of costs: 

1. Educational cost. 

2. Capital outlay. 

3. Maintenance of plant. 

4. Operation of plant. 

Administration 
6. Administration 
To which may be 


professional] control. 
business control. 

added a seventh item, com- 
prising these items of special character, such as 
which are 
frequently placed under the charge and juris- 


special activities of auxiliary nature, 


diction of boards of education, 
those of large 


especially of 
cities. 

advocated the distribu- 
tion of some of these natural and their 
combination with others. All that they arrive 
at in the end is an arbitrary assumption or local- 


Some theorists have 


"eK st s” 


TO SEND FOR OUR LARGE CATALOG 
BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER 


E.W.AROWLES 


MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 


ization of expense, but not the actual fact ex- 
pressed as a true cost. Further than that, the 
natural function, or classification, thus becomes 
submerged, and its direct bearing on school af- 
fairs is lost to sight, as well as its comparability, 
with similar expenses of previous years. 


Depreciation in School Plants. 

Again, there are some who advocate the fn- 
troduction of the elements of “depreciation” and 
“appreciation” into school cost, with the result 
that capital outlays or costs are soon lost in 
attempts to establish intrinsic values. A mo- 
ment’s thought should be sufficient for any 
school administrator to realize that school sys- 
tems are not in existence for the purposes of 
gain, as in the case of commercial business. 
Therefore, of what avail is it to write up or to 
write down the assets represented by the school 
plant? Cost and “intrinsic value” are not 
synonymous terms in school business. 

In mercantile business, the plant is used op- 
eratively for the purpose of producing a profit 
for the proprietors of the business. A machine 
may be worth its cost in a factory, just as long 
as it is the best of its kind, but it may be 
scrapped in a few years by reason of its de- 
creased usefulness and output when compared 
with, and supplanted by, a more modern and a 
better one. Hence, the reason for writing off 
“depreciation” for this contingency, as well as 
for deterioration. In school systems, deprecta- 
tion may be considered as offset by adequate up- 
keep or maintenance. 


A school plant, or building, may not be the 
equal ef another, but who will be bold enough 
to assert that the quality of the educational out- 
put from an old-fashioned structure is any bet- 
ter or worse than the education imparted in 
the most modern steel and concrete structure. 
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Sometimes the old building puts forth the best 


results, but the educational output is not so 
much dependent upon the age or style of the 
building as it is dependent upon the efficiency 
of the teachers within it. Then why artificially 
depreciate the “cost” or “value” of the older 
building and disturb the ratio of related ex- 
pense? In a school system, this leads to statis- 
tical fiction and to an improper angle of vision. 

I have frequently listened with attention to 
the views of some on the subject of “life of a 
school building” and have been almost led to 
believe that a school building has disintegrated 
and almost disappeared in twenty-five or thirty 
years, but the fact remains that it may still 
The expert on de- 
preciation will have disposed of it in that time, 


stand and give good service. 


and if it is a decent, orderly and graceful school- 
house, it will then have disappeared as an asset 
from the books of the school board and possi- 
bly from human sight “like the baseless fabric 
of a vision leaving not a rock behind.” 

I believe in the 
erty is worth its cost, as long as it exists and 
is capable of fulfilling the function required of 


it. When it ceases to exist in substance or in 


principle that school prop- 


usefulness, then it should be removed from the 
books as an asset. 
Progressive Development Needed. 

I do not you to think that, because I 
have their 
pirical work, I am condemning the efforts of 
all, but I do want to point out to you a 


want 


criticised some theorists and em- 
few 
popular fallacies in order that you may per- 
ceive the difference between the impractical and 
the useful Lord Kelvin that 
the value of science lies in its practical appli- 


eation. So, therefore, I that the 


once remarked 


consider 


yours. 
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DELPHI WAGONS 


Equipped with Miller 
Heaters are the ideal 
solution to your school 


wagon problem. 
Write today for Catalog. 
Delphi Wagon Works 
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Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
We shall be more than pleased to add our help to 
Just drop us a line regarding your wants, 
and our quotations and samples will follow by next 


Keystone Book Company 


School Supplies — In General 





SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


spreading of false theories is wasteful of valua- 
ble time, because the unwary may be led to ex- 
periment with them, only to find ultimately that 
they are useless, when applied in a practical 
It does not follow that, because: a man 
or even as 


sense, 
writes a book, his views are better, 
good, as those of others who may not have es- 
sayed to publish their knowledge. Neither does 
it follow that everything that is found in a 
printed book is correct. The author’s dictum 
In fact, it may not be 
I am 
in favor of logical and progressive development 

you may call it “efficiency,” 


may be entirely wrong. 
worth the paper upon which it is printed. 


if you so desire 

-but I am just as muck opposed to the ten- 
dency of the times to make changes for the sake 
of making changes, without principle or scien- 
tific basis. 
are thus subordinated to revolution and to con- 
fusion. This is one of the great dangers and 
ills from which many of our school systems are 


Evolution and orderly progression 


suffering. 

The schools of today are different from those 
of a dozen years ago. The public demands more 
than before. Education 
will always continue, but it is now supplemented 
Edueation which will enable 


for good citizenship 


by other things. 
every pupil to become an economic social unit 
is the demand all over the world. 

And so 
knowledge along a variety of lines—lines little 
and lines not even 
These extra 
and the 
publie demands (at times somewhat critically) 


our schools today are imparting 
thought of ten years ago, 
dreamed of a quarter century ago. 
activities are increasing in number 
to be informed of the cost of these innovations. 
The publie is not yet wholly convinced of their 


usefulness or of their desirability. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturing Stationers 
AND 


General School Supply 
— Dealers — 


© Buy from the manufacturers 
and get quality and price. 


{ The only manufacturer selling 
direct to consumer 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


Olsen School Wagons 
TWO MODELS 


Built in Three Sizes 





Write for Catalog and Prices 


C. J. Olsen & Sons 


Pittsboro, Ind. 
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Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis, 
The human mind. in contemplating any 
subject, seeks naturally some 
standard of comparison, or method of 
It does not accept, as a matter 
of course, everything that is placed before it. 


proposition or 
some 


measurement. 


The longer we live, the more people do we find 
asking “the reason why.” This does not neces- 
sarily imply distrust or scepticism; neither is 
think that it means that 
the human mind has become more acute, and 
better able to deal with and to consider things 
that affect the common weal. 

And can any subject of public interest be 
much greater in importance than the progress 
of education ? 

I have referred before to the propensity of 
the human 


it idle curiosity. I] 


when 
The mind of the average 
person not engaged in strictly educational pur- 
involuntarily first think of 
the cost of any new educational activity. As 


mind to seek comparison, 


viewing new matter. 
‘suits will almost 
a commercial nation, and as a nation of practi- 
cal people, we are prone to weigh the usefulness 
of nearly everything, including education, by 
its “cost.” Desirability, quality and quantity 
are nearly subordinated to the factor of “cost.” 

There is a degree of relativity between all 
Some features 
are cheap, in the sense that they cost little 
money. Others are their 
enormous practical value in after life, and may 
Some activities produce sim- 


phases and kinds of education. 
cheap, because of 


cost much money. 
ilar educational results, but are conducted under 
different auspices and conditions, as, for in- 
stance, the teaching of the regular branches in 
day and evening schools,—many: others could 
be mentioned. However, there is a strong ten- 
dency to high cost, in conducting special activ- 
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FOR 


The Bradley Famous Semi-Moist Water 
Color Paints. Also general Art, Draw- 
ing and Elementary Manual Training 
Materials, including the new Adhezo, 
used in book-binding and all school 
work requiring a clean, quick drying material, with 


wonderful sticking qualities. 


We furnish also Raphia, Reed and General Hand- 
Work Material, and are Chicago Agents for Montessori 


Method Materials. 


207 North Michigan Avenue 


WHOEVER HEARD 
OF GERMS BEING 
WASHED OFF ? 


Sometimes it is even hard to boil 
Te: 
purchasing so-called 
drinking fountains under the de- 
lusion that the germs which must 
necessarily lodge on the nozzles (or 
washed off.’ 


ARCHOVER 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


them off. 


cups) will be 


and you have no germs to contend with at all. 
Write to-day for booklet. 


ARCHOVER FOUNTAIN CO., 





ities, and also in conducting normal activities 
under special conditions. By establishing the 
degree of relativity between all activities, 1. e., 
by reducing them to a comparable basis, and 
tc a common basis of cost, we can form some 
tangible idea of their value, bearing in mind 
their quality or educational importance. 

I have advocated for the last few years, the 
reduction of all activities to the basis of “cost 
per student hour.” I think that I may say that 
the production of such figures has done quite 
a little towards showing the relative value of 
many phases of education. [I think that it has 
also had a slightly restraining influence in the 
matter of high costs of special activities. When 
confronted with cold figures of cost, those in 
control have tried to be more economical, either 
by expending less money, or by securing greater 
efficiency and a larger volume of educational re- 
sults than formerly. 

l think it is a plan worth trying in any school 
System, great or small. The labor of obtaining 
The 
method represents a check which may be placed 
by the business administration upon the educa- 
tional 


relative “costs” in this way is not great. 


control of school systems. 

The function of the educator is to educate, 
but only too frequently can it be found that the 
desire on the part of the educator to perform 
his function well is accompanied by the con- 
comitant of high cost, unless the fact is con- 
Stantly placed before them. This kind of a 
check is a healthy one, provided aiways that 
the quality of education be not impaired. It 


is by co-operation of this kind between the bus- 
ness and the educational branches of the school 
System that the greatest efficiency will be se- 
cured. The community will always give freely 





Chicago Headquarters 





THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


N. W. Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 





202 State Life Bidg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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wagon heater. 


nary hot air furnace. 


wagon floor. 


perhaps you are 
‘sanitary ”’ 












work of vehicle. 


Install 


Let us prove it. 





of its substance for the purposes of education, 
but it has a right to expect, and to demand, 
that its liberality in this respect shall not be 
mis-used by careless extravagance or by faulty 
administration. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION AND ITS MAN- 
AGEMENT. 
(Continued from Page 18) 
loose use of many pictures tends even to make 
effort to acquire knowledge seem irksome. The 
end of visual instruction is the formation by 
the learner of a mental picture corresponding to 


some objective reality. To reach this end, un- 


doubtedly, certain well defined mental steps 
must be taken. The eye is only the physical 
agency thru which the mind is impressed. The 


method of using pictures should be as fully and 
carefully worked out as laboratory practice in 
biology and physics, or a phonic method of 
teaching reading. 

Such a method must be based on the thought 
that a picture merely takes the place of the 
thing represented and should be observed very 
much as the thing for which it stands would 
be observed. 
lar. True 
vague. leads to 
thought. Just as in the laboratory, the pupil 
should be required to make the attempt to state 


with precision what he sees. 


An observation must be particu- 


observation cannot be general or 


Careless observation loose 


In doing this, he 
tends to define his ideas and show his instructor 
the character and extent of the observation. At 
the proper stage of the exercise some explana- 
tion or conclusion should be reached and stated 
as to the significance of what has been observed. 
In the pedagogical use of pictures, impressions 
will be clear and vivid and expression will fol- 
low impression. There must be a mental re- 


(Patents Applied For—Patents Pending) 


A Successful School Hack Heater 


The above illustration clearly shows the only thoroly efficient school 


A heater, the principles of which are similar to those of an ordi- 


This heater fulfills to the utmost these important features of school 
wagon heating by positively eliminating all danger from fire, gas, ex- 
plosion and poisonous fumes, and by affording an abundant and con- 
stant supply of pure, warm air thru a register in the center of the 


The heater being entirely outside of the vehicle is easy of access by 
the driver from the side of the wagon. 
of attachment are such that it is impossible to scorch or ignite wood- 
Either soft coal or wood may be used at a trifling 
cost, one firing lasting the ordinary trip. 


_ We have ready for mailing a complete descriptive booklet which 
will solve your heating problem. 


Address Miller Vehicle Heater Company 
Dept. B, Crawfordsville, Ind. 




























Health and Safety 


Operation and Fuel 


The construction and manner 


Attractive Booklet 


Booklet sent with pleasure on request 


An exer- 
cise thru the use of pictures should not be al- 


action on the part of the individual. 


lowed to run into a mere entertainment, unless 
entertainment is the end in view. Results should 
be tested. 

It is evident, then, that, except in educational 
extension work, the formal illustrated lecture 
should have a small place. For immature pupils 
an illustrated lecture is to be preferred to an 
unillustrated one, but the lecture method 1s not 
It is only as the 
individual “studies” a picture that any large 
resu!t can be gotten from it. 
at the rate of one a minute is more entertaining 


well adapted to their needs. 
Showing pictures 


An educational aid does not 
lose anything in value from having its limita- 


than educative. 


tions clearly understood. 


NEW “VICTOR” CATALOG. 

A new catalog of motion picture projecting ap- 
paratus, illustrating and describing the “Victor 
Animatograph,” has just been issued by the 
Victor Animatograph Company, Davenport, Ia. 

The Victor Animatograph is declared to be the 
first professional portable instrument, arranged 
for standard film. It is equipped with a socket- 
attached arc lamp, drawing current from any 
incandescent lighting circuit. It is, therefore, 
particularly adapted to use in schools and 
churches where brilliant effects are required but 
where special wiring for arc lights is not avail- 
able. 
manufacturers declare that the Victor 
Animatograph has been so simplified that any 
intelligent person can operate it without especial 
instruction, 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to any in- 
terested person on request. 


The 


Santa Barbara, Cal. An intermediate school 
accommodating the pupils of the seventh and 
eighth grades, has been decided upon for .ihe 
next school year. 
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City of Buffalo. 





Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 
The Famoas | 


&.L. & A. F. Shades 
Mags of DUCKING 


Cloth. 

Have NO SPRING 
ROLLER. 

Fold to ONE-SIXTH 
their area at one 
operation. 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or 
OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





A FEW BIG USERS | 


| 
OF FUSON’S COTTON DUCK SHADES 





Hart, Shaffner & Marx, Chicago. 
Foster-Milburn Co., Buffalo. 

Lackawanna City Hall, Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Concordia College, Chicago. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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Why Not Shop Early? 
Do You Need Window Shades? 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades Spell— 
EFFICIENCY DURABILITY 
SIMPLICITY SATISFACTION 


Why Not Place Your Order for our 
Shades before the Busy Season? 


LUTHER 0, DRAPER SHADE CO., Spicetand, ind. 








FRAMPTON’S | «We find them the Most Satisfactory Shade 
for ov Schools” 


| Window Shades 
The Universal 


The Original 
Cotton-duck, 


TRE WINER 


Shade Adjuster’ 








Adjustable Shade. | ; Endorsement 
for lowering Operates with | ohnson's Adjusters 
shade from single cord pass- | REGULATE Are easily attach- 


ing thru pulley of | 
our own design. 
This pulley is 
far superior to 
any other, and is 
absolutely auto- 
matic. The shade 


Light and Ventilation ed to shades in new 
or old buildings. 
School Boards 
(in market), can 
have free full size 
permanent 
sample. 


the top, for 
upper light 
and ventila- 
tion in the 
class room 





cannot fall when 7 ‘ 
offices, etc. the cord is re- oaie ot 12 page 
leased. No springs. s 
( |. Wimmer 4 FI Agents wanted. R. R. Johnson 
MFRS. Write today. Manufacturer 
Columbus, 0. Frampton Window Shade Co. 1208 Eberhart Ave. 


PENDLETON, IND. 


Chicago, Ill. 








Give Your Students An Opportunity | Does Your Requisition List Include? 


should buy. 





6 Columbia St. 





THE SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT FOR 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY LABORA- 
TORIES. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


when it comes to buying small articles they 


meet objections. In running a physics or chem- 
istry laboratory we need a large number of little 
things which cost only a few cents, but in the 
aggregate run into dollars. Some of these arti- 
cles are: salt, ice, vinegar, milk, nails, kero- 
sene, twine, sugar, baking powder, gunpowder, 
sheet lead, cloves, glucose, shot, labels, beeswax, 
parafiine, nuts, candles, iron filings, ete. Ten 
or fifteen dollars will usually buy all that an 
ordinary school can use in a year or two. 
When ordering apparatus or chemicals from 
supply houses be sure that you make your wants 
clear. Study your catalog and order by catalog 
number or quality of chemical with the price of 
the article, for example: 
Cat. No. 657—2 Three-string sonometers at 
ABBA IE OH RA ee $18.00 


2 pounds—Sodium hydroxide sticks pure by 
| ak” ee rr 1.10 


Spare no pains to make yourself clear and 
you wil! usually get what you order. Always 
keep a copy of all letters and orders sent to ap- 
paratus firms, so that in case of error on their 
part you have your original order. 

Another common mistake of instructors in 
physies is to oy: \!o some subjects and neglect 
cthers. Most scha verdo the subject of heat 
and electricity at the expense of sound and light. 
The theory of wireless telegraphy receives more 
attention than the theory of the lenses used in 
optical instruments and spectacles. The prin- 
ciples of the piano are ignored, because the stu- 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 


Send today for complete catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


Prang Water Color Box No. 3A. 

Prang Water Color Box No. 8. 

‘* Crayonex’’ Boxes Nos. 3, 4 and 5. 

Prang Temperine — two sizes. 

Stick Printing Dyes. Set No. 1 is now 
ready. 

Drawing Papers—Send for Sample Books. 

Prang ‘‘Stixit’’— put up in eight sizes. 





a 
| THE PRANG COMPANY, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, DALLAS, ATLANTA 


LEETONIA, OHIO 7 





dent has spent too much time finding the latent laboratory apparatus still smaller. Usually, 
heat of vaporization of steam. See that the se- however, homemade apparatus is crude and in- 
lection of apparatus is wisely apportioned thru accurate and instills carelessness in the work 
all the various fields covered by the subject of | of ‘the pupil. A physies laboratory should have 


physics. a full set of tools, such as hammers, serew 
What to Buy. drivers, saws, planes, pliers, wire cutters, files, 
When it comes to enumerating apparatus soldering irons, knives, nails, screws, staples, 
which may be used in the teaching of physies, brads, tacks and rivets. As I have suid before, 
I might make a list including every mechanical ® physics laboratory is never complete, if the 
device from Archimedes’ Pump to Edison’s lat- instructor tries to keep up-to-date in his sub- 
est Storage Battery. The interests of the com- ject. 
munity and the inclinations of the instructor Chemistry, on the other hand, is more uni- 
will decide largely what experiments are to be form. Below is the list of apparatus which I 


done in any particular school. A model Ocean give to each of my fifty pupils in chemistry at 
Liner and an Assay Furnace will appeal to boys the beginning of each year. It seems to con- 
in New York City differently than in Colorado tain enough to perform all the experiments re 


Springs. A live teacher will soon have his de- quired in a one-year course in high school chem- 
partment fitted with apparatus suitable to his istry. Of course, there are many pieces which 
community. Almost every scientific apparatus are used once or twice and returned to the in 
catalog contains detailed lists of apparatus suit- structor as soon as the experiment is completed. 


£ , iffere size »lasses “very se] i P 
able for different sized classes. Every school Chemistry Laboratory Equipment. 


Your drawer should contain the following 
pieces of apparatus: 


board member should have several of these cat- 
alogs, so that he may judge as to price and qual- 
ity of apparatus desired by the instructor. Be- 
fore you buy a static machine and camera, be Glass and Porcelain. 


sure that you have plenty of spring balances, 1. 12 test tubes. 14. 1 side neck a 
weights, thermometers, voltaic cells, tuning 2. 1 ignition tube. 15. 1 glass spatula. 
: . 3. 1 funnel. 16. 1 crucible. 
forks, electric bells, meter sticks, pulleys, lenses, 4. 1 funnel tube. 17. 2 evaporating 
bar magnets and other articles too numerous to 5. 1 graduate. dishes. 
mention. Many articles used in our physics 6. 1 oar. 18. a and pes 
f , were ade bv j eben enue 7. 3 beakers. e. 
laboratory were made by our manual training a & wide meatl tot 19. 6 eee bee 
department pupils. As a matter of fact, our tles. 20. 2 pieces of glass 


first manual training class. was composed of 9. 4 glass plates. tubing. 
boys from the physics department. This was . 10. 1 blue glass plate. 21. 3 vials for borax, 


; h glass. red and blue lit 
about seventeen years ago when the school was ae ; Sevan ox Ang «Bor 


small and the amount of money allowed for 13 1 Brienmeyer flask. 22. 1 casserole. 
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The Peabody School Furniture Go., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
andsatisfaction, we so- 


licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 

















eyes. 


prove it. 





Lighter Weight 





Sold on Approval 





—— THE —— 


NEW IMPROVED 
**BESSEMER ”’ Grand Rapids, 





Metal, Wood and Rubber. 


23. sand bath. 32. 1 2-hold rubber 
24, wire gauze, stopper. 
25 blow pipe. 33. 4 pieces rubber 
; tubing. 


pair forceps. 34. Filter paper. 
file. 35. 1 charcoal. 

test tube brush. 36. 1 pipe stem tri- 
30. 1 test tube holder. angle. 

sl. 1 test tube rack. 


1 
1 
1 
26. 1 platinum wire. 
1 
1 
] 


Chemicals. 

When it comes to selecting chemicals for the 
average high school laboratory, there is no hard 
and fast rule to follow. In this selection, the 
judgment of the teacher has to be taken almost 
as final, if he is to secure the best results with 
his apparatus and laboratory manual. Just be- 
cause the members of the school board can see 
no use for manganese dioxide is not a good 
reason for not adding it to the list of chemicals 
required for first-year elementary chemistry. 
One teacher recently told me the following ex- 
perience: He asked, among other things, for 
five pounds of plaster of paris and found that 
the board had drawn a line thru the item. In 
his next list, he asked for six pounds of calcium 
sulphate, dehydrated, and it went thru safely. 
Let me give a few rules to follow in buying 
chemicals for a class of from fifty to seventy: 


1. To buy as many commercial articles at 
the local drug store and grocery as possible, such 
a8 borax, sal soda, baking soda, water glass, 
chlorate of potash, sulphur, turpentine, table 
salt, potassium iodide, hypo, ether, chloroform, 
chloride of lime, ete. I also let the local dealers 
bid on my lists of more uncommon chemicals, 


HERE is a world of difference between | 

School Desks and Haney School Desks. Why 

don't you give us an opportunity to tell 
you the difference in construction ? 

Here is what we will do: We will advise you, 
co-operate with you and aid you all we can. And 
then we will tell you something about our 
particular Furniture and make you some 
prices which we believe will open your 


We have concentrated on this business 
a third of a Century. We think we know 
what to put in and what to leave out of 
Pupil’s Desks, Church and Assembly Seating, 
Book Cases, Tables, Recitation Seats, Artificial 
Blackboard and General School Equipment. 

We say to you we can save you money on any- 
thing you wish to purchase in this line. Let us 


Haney School Furniture Co., “"sitcutemn 


STEEL 


NON - BREAKABLE — SANITARY 
SCHOOL DESKS AND AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Spell ABSOLUTE EMANCIPATION 
from all breakage troubles, and because of SANITARY 
design, conserve the health of the pupil. 
highest Educational and Medical authorities. 
Lower Freight 
Guaranteed for Life 


Prompt Service 


Steel Furniture Co. 
1488 Buchanan Ave. S. W. 


Mich. 








Strongest, 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 


Endorsed by 


Manufactured 











City of Chicago. 
W. S. TOTHILL 








Salesmen Wanted 


To Sell High Grade School 
Furniture and Supplies 


We have the most liberal proposition for School 
Furniture and Supply Salesmen and have some 
valuable open territory. 


If you are experienced or can sell school furni- 
ture and supplies during the next six months write 
for our proposition at once, advising territory pre- 
ferred and giving estimate of amount of business 
you can secure in territory selected. 


Superior Seating Company 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular 
Amusement Apparatus 
ever Invented 





Used 
in every 
Playground 





Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 
Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 


Send for Catalogue. 
(Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





and if they can furnish the same goods at the 
same price, I can see no purpose in sending the 
order out of the city. 

2. It is not economy to buy large amounts of 
expensive and little used chemicals. When I 
came to Rockford in 1903, I found a one pound 
and five pound bottle of ammonium oxalate. I 
am still using from the one pound bottle and ex- 
pect to do so for several years yet. [ find that 
one ounce of many chemicals lasts us three or 
iour years. Sit down and talk these items over 
with your instructor before you approve or can- 
cel his requisition. 

3. Sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid and dis- 
tilled water should be bought in large carboys 
and should be chemically pure. I have found 
by actual gas and water meter tests, that it is 
cheaper to buy distilled water than it is to make 
it with a small laboratory still. Concentrated 
ammonia and chemically pure nitric acid are 
best bought in five pint bottles. The ammonia 
loses its strength, while nitric acid is so little 
used that a carboy lasts too long for economy. 

4. I always try to have one or two com- 
pounds of every common element in a C. P. 
condition, or at least with the analysis given on 
the bottle. This enables the instructor to do a 
little qualitative analysis and work with the 
spectroscope. I find that these chemicals add 
more to the dignity of the laboratory than any 
other one thing I have. Pupils respect accurate 
results and take pride in securing them. Right 
along this line might be mentioned a collection 
of minerals and ores. It is very instructive to 
show the class the “back to nature” source of 


sulphur, iron, arsenic, red lead, mercury, silver 
and radium. Give some of the pupils who get 
ahead in their work small samples of these min- 
erals to test for sulphur, iron, copper and tin 
and the interest is intense. 


5. The money value of a case of chemicals is 


not very much, when compared with other 
school expenses. Often times the case repre- 
sents more of a money outlay than the chemicals 
it will hold. When you consider what a class 
can learn from four ounces of silver nitrate, it 
should not be denied them because it costs about 
three dollars. Possibly, they can learn as much 
from a pound of green vitriol costing five cents, 
but not the same lessons by a long way. As in 
all these matters of equipment, hire a capable 
man and then trust to his judgment and com- 
mon sense in spending the taxpayers’ money. 
Where to Buy. 
Buy as much as possible from your local mer- 


chants. They pay taxes to support the labora- 
tories. They buy football tickets, advertise in 
the school paper and attend the school lectures 
and entertainments. Very often they will give 
a liberal discount in order to get the business. 
Hand the different dealers a list and let’ them 
bid on it. 

What apparatus and supplies you buy out of 
town, get from a reputable firm. Never buy the 
cheapest or smallest article listed. Buy every- 
thing with the privilege of returning unsatis- 
factory articles. 

Glassware, porcelain utensils, glass thermom- 
eters, fine balances and weights, glass tubing, 
fine optical instruments and many other articles 
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Students’ Loose Leaf 
Note Book Perplexities 
Readily Solved 


By the ADOPTION of the 
DETROIT LINE 





_ .The CONTINUED USE by numerous 
Universities, Colleges and High Schools thruout 
Oe seuntey is the PRIDE of the DETROIT 





A TRIAL ORDER we are confident will 
enable us tO place YOUR NAME on our 
rapidly GROWING LIST of SATISFIED 
PATRONS. 

SAFETY FIRST: Investigate the SUPER- 
IOR MERITS of the DETROIT LINE; and 
“SHOP EARLY’'’—the August and September 
rush will soon be present. 


Detroit Loose Leaf Specialty 
Company 
Manufacturers Loose Leaf Devices 
Griswold and Atwater Sts., Detroit, Mich. 





57-59 East 11th Street 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SUPPLIES 


SCENERY 


Before placing your order for Scenery, Stage 
Fixtures and Stage Lighting, write us. 


We make a specialty of Scenery and Stage Lighting for 
High School and Parochial School Auditorium Stages. 


= = ESTABLISHED 1889 ———— 


REFERENCES: Any Kansas City Bank, R. G. Dun’s or Bradstreet's Agencies. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. @ 





2. ap Gp Gp 


New York, 


Ideal Book Covers 


The School Boards will find this series 
of Book Covers the cheapest and most 
durable one-piece cover on the market to- 


day. Samples sent on application. 


PECKHAM LITTLE & CO. 









NOW IS THE TIME 


Your school probably needs some more 
plackboards. 


KRAOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD, 


the best artificial 
blackboard on the 
market. Is better 
and costs, install- 
ed, about § of what 
real slate does. 





For repairing old blackboards, 
nothing better than 


PERFECTION ALCOHOL 
LIQUID SLATING 


N. \ a Reasonable in price and qual- 


| ity guaranteed. 


ATLAS 
TAPE BOUND 
ERASER 


The best eraser 
ever made, will 
hold its shape, 
| sanitary and 
noiseless. 








BACON STANDARD 
SERIES MAPS 
All styles of mount- 
ing. New 1914 Edi- 
tion now ready. r 


Send for new 
complete Catalog. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Offices; 3 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


SSSSSSVSCeees 








16 Years in the Business 





should be imported duty free thru some reputa- 
ble apparatus firm. To make it pay, you will 
have to order in lots of fifty or more, except the 
more expensive articles. Figure out about how 
many test tubes, evaporating dishes, beakers 
and flasks you will use in the next three or four 
years. Send the list to three or four firms, ask- 
ing for duty free prices. You will be surprised 
at the low figures you will get. It takes from 
two to five months for an order to reach you. 
I usually send my September order to the firm 
in March or April. 


Five Recommendations. 

In conclusion, I have this to say: 

1. For your physics and chemistry teacher, 
hire a man who is interested in your community 
and its varied industries, so that he may teach 
your children to love their town or city. 

2. Give him pleasant rooms to work in and 
let him:furnish them so that they will be con- 
venient. 

3. Buy only the best of apparatus and sup- 
plies and sufficient of them to allow every pupil 
to work at the same experiment at the same 
time. 


4. Have a definite appropriation for each 
subject, so that the instructor may plan at the 
beginning of the year what he may expend. 
After you have your laboratories fairly well 
equipped an allotment of five dollars for each 
chemistry pupil and two dollars for each phys- 


ics pupil will keep these two laboratories run- ~ 


ning nicely, if the instructor is economical. 

5. Lastly, when you get a good instructor 
keep him as long as you possibly can. Treat 
him as a manufacturer does a good foreman. 
Increase his salary, improve his equipment, 
place confidence in him when he asks for new 
apparatus or a change of textbook, give him 


detailed information. 


more responsibility and you will soon have a 
physical-science department which will be a 
credit to your city. 


OVERHEAD COSTS. 

(Concluded from Page 10) 
cent, while the new forms added bring the total 
increase up to 35.1 per cent. 

During this period the increase in total ex- 
penditures was 16.6 per cent. 

It therefore appears that during the five-year 
period the cost of administration increased be- 
tween five and six times as: fast as the day 
school population and more than twice as fast 
as the evening school population, while the cost 
of professional control increased between seven 
and eight times as fast as the day school popu- 
lation and more than three times as fast as the 
evening school population. 

During the two-year period the cost of ad- 
ministration (omitting the two offices showing 
a decrease) increased about three times as fast 
as the day school population. During this per- 
iod the cost of professional control increased 
about seven times as fast as that of the day 
school population and about twice as fast as 
that of the evening school population. 

Now it is quite possible that the efficiency of 
the system has been improved in proportion to 
the increase in the overhead charges, but in the 
absence of any scheme of measurement it is 
impossible to determine that point with any 
satisfactory degree of precision. 

But how far can we reasonably go in increas- 
ing such burdens, for the end is by no means in 
sight ? 

And is not this process going on in other 
cities, and if so, what is being done to determine 
whether it is worth while, or to set forth the 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new schoo! houses fast enough to keep up with 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the different 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 3 to 250. 

When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 
done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed illustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 
seme is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a blue print and full 









MERSHON & MORLEY CO., No. 1 Main St., Saginaw, Mich. 





facts in order to be able to make comparisons 
with other cities ? 

The kind of information I believe essential 
for this purpose would include the cost of run- 
ning each office in complete detail and about as 
set forth on pages 38 to 51 of the accompanying 
report of the Boston School Committee Report 
for 1913. The presentation of such information 
in the public reports of school systems would 
furnish data of the most valuable kind for the 
guidance of boards of education in arriving at 
a sound decision as to how far the extension of 
such offices can be wisely carried. 


The movement for reducing the loss of life 
and limbs thru industrial accidents and thru 
carelessness and disregard for ordinary safety, 
has logically been brought into the schools of 
the large cities. The large proportion of ser- 
ious mishaps to children in traveling along the 
streets and in playing where traffic is heavy, 
points to the need of instruction in safety. The 
school is the natural place for such instruction 
and school boards may well consider the duty 
and the opportunity of spreading the gospel of 
“safety first”. 


A blind student of the Worcester normal 
school has been denied a certificate to teach in 
the Massachusetts schools because of the opinion 
of the State Board of Education, the young 
woman will never be able to hold a position suc- 
cessfully. The popular sympathy which has 
been aroused seems to overlook the rights of 
pupils who would be placed in charge of a blind 
teacher. The state board has properly held that 
the education of children comes first and that 
the teacher’s interests are secondary, even tho 
her disability is pathetically appealing. 
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School Bound Sournal o 


IF YOU NEED PORTABLE 


SCHOOL BuiLpinas WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


OUR school houses are in use by School Boards in twenty-one States and 
Territories. They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well ven- 
tilated, dry, warm and sanitary. Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE: Can fur- 
nish record and locations of several that have been moved and re-erected seven 
and eight times each. Any size: Open air and two rooms when desired. 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE Co. 


3081 Arcade Building SEATTLE, WASH. 
CABINETS 


STEEL ces: 


MERRITT & CO. 


39 FRONT ST., CAMDEN, N. J. 











AN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT THAT IS UNIQUE 


We have the most extensive collection of EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL shown in 
any one building in the United States. A SELLING ENTERPRISE connected 
with such an exhibit is still more unique. Wer Have THE ONLY ENTER- 
PRISE OF THE KIND IN THis Country. We show the goods and, if desired, 
SELL As AGENTS for Manufacturers. SEND Us A List or Your Negeps. Or 
better, —come and see us. 


LOCKERS 
SHELVING 
CASES 





PERMANENT EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT COMPANY? 
School and College Outfitters 
Educational Building 


Telephone, Chelsea, 866 70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





Adjustable Window Platforms 


save life and liability insurance. 
Indispensable for window wash- 
ing, painting window frames or 
reglazing. Adjustable in 25 
seconds. 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart 
McConneil’s Language Chart 

McConnell’s Complete Chart 

Jameson’s Anatomical Plates 

Evans’ Arithmetical Series 

Wilkinson New Agricultural Series 





Write for information today to 





These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, 








we or write to ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 
| 523 Prairie St. S , 
3% McConnell School Supply Co. ae ce ae 
he floor Manufacturers of Sanitary Appliances 

entilated 4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. Liquid Soap, Paper Towels, etc. 
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Subscribers’ Free Service Department 


and promptly. 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 
Agricultural Apparatus 
Air School Furniture 
Air Washers 
Art Supplies 
Athletic Field Apparatus 
Auditorium—Chairs . 
Lighting 
Scenery. , 
Batteries—Storage 
Bells 
Biology Supplies 
Blackboards—Com position. 
Slate 
Bookbinding Supplies 
Bookeases—Sectional 
Book Covers 
Bronze Tablets 
suilders’ Hardware 
Caps and Gowns 
Chairs 
Kindergarten 
Charts—Geographical 
Color 
Class Pins 
Clock Systems 
Secondary 
Program 
Costumes for Plays 
( rayons 
(rayon Troughs 
Deafening Quilt 
eodorizers 
Pupils 
leachers 
Dictionary Holders 


| ye sks 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 


(rentlemen We are interested 


Diplomas 
Disinfectants 
Display Fixtures 
Domestic Science Equipment 
Benches Stoves 
Door Mats 
Drawing Supplies. . 
Tables 
Drinking Fountains 
Duplicators 
Dusters (Sanitary) 
Electrical Supplies 
Apparatus 
Erasers 
Eraser Cleaners 
Fences 
Filing Cabinets 
Fire Alarms 
Fire Escapes 
First Aid Cabinets 
Flags 
Floor Dressing 
Flooring... . 
LL ee 
Fumigators. . 
Furniture 
Adjustable 
Movable Steel 
Globes 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
Heaters (Rural School) 
Heating Apparatus 
Industrial Collections 
Inks 
Inkwells 


Janitor Supplies 


JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis 


in the items as checked above 


If you will 





Kindergarten Supplies 

Laboratory Furniture 

Laboratory Shade Hoists 

Lathes 

Library Shelving........ 

Liquid Boap........... 

Lockers 

Loose-Leaf Books 

Manual Training Supplies 
Benches 

Maps 

Metal Working Materials 
Machinery 

Mimeographs 

Motion Picture Films 
Machines 

Natural Science Apparatus 

Natural Science Cabinets 

Oil Color Materials 

Paints and Varnishes 

Paper ? 

Paper Towels. 

Partitions....... 

Pencils ; 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Pens 

Phonographs 

Physical Geography Supplies 

Pianos 

Pictures 

Plaster Casts 

Playground Apparatus 

Plumbing Fixtures 

Portable Schoolhouses 

Printing Supplies 

Program Clocks 

Projection Lanterns 

Raffia and Reed 


Record Systems 





We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
, ' lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 
If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 
mail it to the address given below: 


Scientific Apparatus. 
I Ss ct oo arcu' sc has sa 
Sewage Disposal...... 
SN, os Prasres% 
Skylight Operators. . 
Slating Liquid 
Stage Equipment. 
Lighting 
Scenery........ 
Stationery......... 
Statuary 
Stenciling Materials 
Sweeping Compounds 
Tables 
Drafting 
Kindergarten 
Talking Machines 
Telephones 
‘Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta 
Toilet Paper 
Tools 
Light Woodworking 
Leather Work 
Jewelry Work 
Metal Work 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators 
Vises 
Wagons ; 
Wall Burlaps 
Wall Paints 
Waste Baskets 
Water Color Materials 
Water Pressure Systems 
Water Purifiers 
Weather Strips 
Weaving Implements 


; L, : ; ; eer : ; Roofing Window Shade Adjusters 

of a blind pli is in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to Rubber Matting Window Ventilators 

held that Sad Rulers Wire Window Guards 

and that Safe Cabinets. Woodworking Machinery 

tho Cit State Sanitary Appliances Weaving Yarn: 
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always dépendable. 





No. 293 FINE WRITING. The ideal P 
satisfactory service. Round, green poli 


EBERHARD FABER, - 


Like Himself. 


John had just returned from college, resplend- 
ent in a tight, royal-bluc suit, silk hosiery, a 
fancy waistcoat and a yellow necktie. He en- 
tered the room where his father was reading. 
The old gentleman looked up and surveyed his 
son. ‘the longer he looked, the more disgusted 
lie became. “Son,” he finally blurted out, “you 
lock like a d——- fool! 

Later his old maiden aunt, who lived in the 
neighborhood, came in and greeted the boy af- 
fectionately. “My dear John,” she said af- 
fectionately, “you look exactly like your father 
did 25 years ago when he came back from 
seh 4 | 

“Yes,” said John, with a smile at his father, 

Dad was just telling me.” 


Or Spectacles On. 

“Bobby,” 
(lid you learn at school today?’ 
“T learned,” said Bobby, 
where it still seemed to hurt, “ 
eves in the back of ’er head. Her face was 
1 me eatin’ 


asked his maternal ancestor, “what 


rubbing himself 
that teacher’s got 


turned th’ other way, an’ yet she sec 
an apple” 
Way Out. 

“Sorry, old man, to hear that your boy hasn’t 
done well.” 

“Yes, it’s a terrible disappointment to me. 
He’s failed in everything—hopeless.” 

“What do you intend doing with him?’ 

“Oh, I suppose [ll have to get him a job 


teaching.” 





Usually the Case. 
“Did you make a hit with your speech at 
the school board meeting last night?’ 


“T guess so. 


and said what I ought not to have said.” 


<&> SCHOOL PENCILS 


Bearing the name and trade-mark of EBERHARD FABER are 





encil for school use, giving the maximum of 
sh. Lead of highest quality in grades 1,2,3,4, 


Our School Catalog sent upon request. 


I forgot what I intended to say 
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No. 245 
No. 315 
No. 325 


377-379 Broadway 










New York 


*Twas Ever Thus. 
Folks all thought Hank was a fool. 
Never knew a thing in school. 
Traded jackknives when he should 
Have been a studin’ up good. 
Never reached the seventh grade, 
Folks all said they were afraid 
Hank would pan out mighty bad. 
Ignorance, that was his fad. 
Brother Elmer, he was bright. 
Studied hard, both day and night. 
Took the honors of his class. 
Ne’er a doubt that he would pass. 
Folks viewed Elmer with great pride. 
He had all the great men tied. 
They, said he would reach the top, 
Naught on earth would make him stop. 
Somehow things seemed to go wrong, 
Hank grew rich ere very long. 
Owned a trust and proudly sat 
In the senate, calm and fat. 
Owned three autos and a yacht. 
What he hankered for he got. 
That’s what happened to the fool. 
Elmer? Oh, he’s teaching school. 

Brooklyn Eagle, 


Effect Predicted. 

The late Jacob Riis was a keen newspaper 
man, as well as a great sociologist, and thoroly 
Speaking 
cnee in Washington to a group of reporters he 
said: 

‘As witty a headline as I know of was writ- 


appreciated good newspaper work. 


ten by a youth of 18 in a San Francisco 
newspaper office. There was a bill up to prohibit 
the sale of alcoholic drinks within four miles 
of the University of California, and this bili 
the youth headed: 

“*An Act to Promote Pedestrianism Ameng 
Our Students.’ ” 

Scientific Inquiry. 

“T don’t know what to make of my nephew 
George,” remarked the elderly professor. “Te 
has such queer contradictory tastes in music.” 

“Vas q?? 

“Yes: IT came upon him a little while ago 
and he was whistling in a dreamy, rapt sort of 
way the wedding march from ‘Lohengrin.’ As 
sjon as he saw me he looked confused and 


changed it at once to ‘Too Much Mustard,’ ” 


An Explanation. 
“Your nephew is a college graduate, isn’t 


he q? 


“Ves.” contessed honest Farmer Hornbeak ; 


“but, in justice to the college, V1l own up that 
1e had no sense beforehand.” 


Teacher—“Willie, why did you stay away 


from school yesterday q?? 
Willie—“I wuz sick, mum.” 
Teacher—Were you really sick ?”’ 


Willie—“*Teacher, a feller ain’t got no other 
ig “Please, ma’am,” 


reason fer stayin’ away from school these deys. 


It had been a hard afteriioon for the teacher, 
local Schneller Erfolg. 


who had taken her forty pupils thru the 


Museum of Natural History, but her charges 


reached home quite fresh and sparkling. 


“Where have you been, boys?” asked the seit einem Jahre.”—“Bist du denn schon mit 
Sprache 


father of two of them, duly. 


“To a dead circus,” he was joyously informed. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 








Registered in U. S. Patent Office 


“EAGLE” 


The Pencils that can always be relied upon! 


“ASK FOR THEM” 


‘*Alpha’’ for Beginners. 
‘*Veriblack’’ for Drawing. 
‘*Writing’’ for General Use. 


NEW YORK 


lip op rt 
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His Father’s Son. 

Teacher (in the grammar class) —‘*How many 
articles are there ?”’ 

Isidor—‘T wo.” 

Teacher—‘Name them.” 

Isidor—“Articles that sell and articles that 
don’t.” 

Meggendorfer. 


No Wonder It Was Cold. 


The absent-mindedness of the true scholar 
is well illustrated by this story from the Lon- 
don Weekly Telegraph: 

“My dear,” said the professor, on entering 
the dining-room, “don’t alarm yourself, but a 
slight palsy has mantfested itself in my left 
foot. In spite of the fact that the glass is 22 
degrees Reaumur above zero, my right foot feels 
more than normally warm, whereas the left is 
quite rigid and stiff, and cold as ice.” 

Upon the directions of the family physician, 
who was summoned without delay, the professor 
was put to bed, when it was discovered that he 


had two socks on his right foot, and none on his 


What Could He Do. 


The teacher was reading the history of Eng- 


land to some of the little pupils. When she 


came to the statement that Henry I. never 
laughed after the death of his son, she noticed 
girls had raised her hand and 
seemed very desirous of attracting her atten- 


one of the little 


tion. 

“Weil, Amy,” said teacher, “what is it?” 
said little Amy, 
Henry I. do when he was tickled?” 


richt bei einem Privatlehrer ?”—“‘Ja, 


der Sprache vertraut?’—“Mit der 
nicht, aber mit der Lehrer.” 
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“Also du hast jetzt franzoesischen Unter 
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COP BBSBS 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 
Binney & Smith. 
Fagle Pencil Co 
Milton Bradley Co 
American Crayon Co 
The Prang Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Wadsworth, Howland Co 
Thomas Charles Co 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING, 
Peckham, Little & Co 
Haney School TFurniture 
Peabody School Furniture Co 


gE. W. A. Rowles. 

American Seating Co 

Peter & Volz Co 

Steel Furniture Co 

y J.S8 1 & Chur I ’ ( 
Super Seating Ce 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co 


BATTERIES—STORAGE., 
Stanley & Patterson, Ine 
BELLS. 
; e1 Found. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
s 2. 8 te B S ( 


a 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

Albion Bangor Slate Co 
Crown Slate Company 
Diamond Slate Company 
Excelsior Slate Company 
Granville Hahn 
E. J. Johnson 
Keenan Structural Slate Co 
Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co 
North Bangor Slate Co 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co 


Penna. Structural Slate Co 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co 
Phoenix Slate Company 


8tephens-Jackson Co 

M. L. Tinsman & Co 

Thomas Zellner. 

BOOK CASES (SECTIONAL). 
Globe-Wernicke Co 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
University Pub. Co 


BOOK DEALERS 
Keystone Book Co 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
LB i ‘ 
Ginn & Co 


D. C. Heath & Co 
Macmillan Co, 
Phonographic Inst. Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 


The Prang Co 

Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co 
J. B. Lippincott Co 
University Pub. Co 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Educational Pul Co 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


CRAYONS, 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 


E. W. A. Rowles. 

Colonial Crayon Co 

. (Dealers.) 
Si go ¢ 

Fagle cil Ce 

I 4 ( 
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\ nS e Rook S&S te ¢ 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 


CUPOLAS. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


A DEODORIZERS. 
Woerican Sanitary Products Co. 
€st Disinfecting Co. 
_ DICTIONARIES 
NI I m Co 


If any 


LARA LAUI DODD RIOT RII AI RANA KA RIOT RIMINI 


DIPLOMAS, 
Educational Supply Co 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
D A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co 
Archover Fountain Co 


ELECTRICAL 
Stanley & Patterson 
ERASERS. 

E. W. A. Rowles 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
FILING CABINETS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co 
FIRE ESCAPES. 
Wire & Iron Works 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 
FIRST-AID CABINETS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot 
FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
FUMIGATORS. 


De Pree Chemical Co 
‘ ( t { ‘ ‘ 


SUPPLIES. 
Ine 


Dow 


FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co 


Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co 
E. W. A. Rowles 
Langslow, Fowler Co 
Ed nal Supply C 
S I ( 
te 
N J ~ {- ¢ ( 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
i 1 P’nt & Slug 8} 
GLOBES 
Rand MeNally & Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
Educational Supply C 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Ww. S. Tothill, 
INDUSTRIAL 
N i 


Wks 


COLLE( 


~ ‘ ( 


rIroNs 


INK — DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles 
Peckham, Little & Co 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co 
U. S. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co 
Cleveland Inkwell Co 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
E. W. A. Rowles 


Associated Manufacturers Co 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co 
FE W. A. Rowles 


l ss es { 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co 


LABORATORY SHADE 
HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Crescent Machine Co 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
Cc. Christiansen 
Tannewitz Works. 
W. R. Price 

LIBRARY SHELVING. 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co 


LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 


LOCKERS. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Merritt & Co. 


LOOSE LEAF—BOOKS. 
Detroit Loose-Leaf Specialty Co 


MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
W. R. Price. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 
McConnell School Surply Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
Rand McNally & Co 


Educational Supply Ci 


METAL WINDOW SASHES. 
Henry Weis 


Cornice Co 


PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co 
Ass ted Manufactu 


rers Co 

PARTITIONS 

iP t , ( 
PASTE. 

A. 8. Hoyt Co. 

The Prang Co 

PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 

Eagle Pencil Co 


Eberhard Faber 

PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co 
\ t I Sha ( 


rEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Fagle Pencil Co 
PrHuYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Chicago Apparatus Co 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, 
Mi t Mfe. ¢ 
Tothill 


PLUMBING 


L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
James B. Clow & Sons 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


w.s 
FIXTURES 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co 
PRINTING SUPPLIES. 

American Type Founders, ¢ 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
Hah! Automatic Clock Co 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Ransch & Lomb 

McIntosh Stereop. Co 

Precision Machine Co. 

Nicholas Power Co 

Victor Animatograph Co 

RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Globe-Wernicke Co 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 
SAFE CABINETS. 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
New York University 


SCHOOL WAGONS 
Delphi Wagon Works. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
place in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


SHELVING. 
Merritt & Co. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Kurtz Bros. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TALKING MACHINES, 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TELEPHONES. 
Connecticut Telephone & Elec. Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


TERRA COTTA, 


National Terra Cotta Society 


TOILET PAPER. 
American Sanitary Products Co 
West Disinfecting Co. 

TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Co 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric ¢ 
Western Eleetric Co 


Invincible Mfg, Co 

Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co 
VEHICLE HEATERS, 

Miller Hot Air Vehicle Co 


None other can receive a 
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VISES. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 
W. R. Price. 

WALL BURLAPS. 
The Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
WALL 

Patek Brothers. 


WINDOWS—METAL, 
American Wind, & Door Co 
Henry Weis Cornice Co. 

WINDOW PLATFORMS, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


PAINTS. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 


C. I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 
Whiteomb & Boyce 


WINDOW VENTILATORS. 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 
WIRE WINDOW 
L. O. Draper Co. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 


Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Tannewitz Works. 


GUARDS, 
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articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 












‘If During the Present Summer — 


‘The Program Clock problem stares you in the. 
face, please remember that we can answer every 
demand in this direction. ‘To illustrate, 


We show here one style of Program Clock which 
should prove ideal for thousands of schools. It is 
a Self-Winding, Two Program Master Clock and 
will automatically perform the following functions: 


Operate programs of signals on two circuits of bells; 
Operate two programs on one circuit of bells; 
Operate day and night programs on one circuit of bells; 


Operate one program on certain days and alternative program on remaining 
Fig. 565, List No. 66 days of the week ; 


Silence all signals after Friday session until Monday; 



























Self-winding 


ireen-Sresieiaste May be set at minute intervals, allowing arrangement of any program ; 

Master Clock, Operate any number of Secondary Clocks. 

12-inch Dial, : : 

ies Penticton Remember if this clock does not answer your peculiar needs, we can supply you 


Quartered Oak G » with-anything you want. 
uarter ak Case, 


Cabinet Finish. Write for Catalog L-32 of complete line of Master, Program and Secondary Clocks. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CoO,., Springfield, Mass. 


141 Franklin St., Boston 50 Church St., New York 729-30 MonadnGakg # 






dig., Chicago 461 Market St., San Francisco 706-707 Marsh-Strong Bidg., Los Angeles 














SCHOOL WALLS 


ESPECIALLY WAINSCOTINGS 


' Protected 
Should be | Sanitary 
( Washable 


REPAIR THE OLD WALLS 
OF YOUR SCHOOLS DURING 


THIS VACATION 


WITH 


Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 


COST IS LOW 






Charles A. Smith, Arch’t, Kansas City 


MORSE SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MO 











Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


SOUND PROOF FLOORS 


—a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced hy 


Cabot’s Deafening Quilt’ 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as) 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin- 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot,” 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 























Has been especially developed for use in 
both new and old schools. Is used on the 
school walls of the largest cities in the 
United States. Is far superior to paint, 
and far more durable. Once applied it will 
need no more attention for years, except 
to wash it when necessary. Prevents 
damage from cracks and hard knocks. 




















‘*T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”’— 
| RUDYARD KIPLING. 








Send for Sample No. 10 


THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 


Main Office and Mill, Somerville, N. J. 


Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request, 


"SAMUEL GABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS.,U.S.Aa 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 









